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PREFACE 


N 1915 a Geographical Section was formed in the Naval Intelli- 
| ee Division of the Admiralty to write Geographical Handbooks 
on various parts of the world. The purpose of these handbooks was 
to supply, by scientific research and skilled arrangement, material 
for the discussion of naval, military, and political problems, as distinct 
from the examination of the problems themselves. Many distin- 
guished collaborators assisted in their production, and by the end of 
1918 upwards of fifty volumes had been produced in Handbook and 
Manual form, as well as numerous short-term geographical reports. 
The demand for these books increased rapidly with each new issue, 
and they acquired a high reputation for accuracy and impartiality. 
‘They are now to be found in Service Establishments and Embassies 
throughout the world, and in the early years after the last war were 
much used by the League of Nations. 

The old Handbooks have been extensively used in the present | 
war, and experience has disclosed both their value and their limita- 
tions. On the one hand they have proved, beyond all question, how 
greatly the work of the fighting services and of Government Depart- 
- ments is facilitated if countries of strategic or political importance 
are covered by handbooks which deal, in a convenient and easily 
digested form, with their geography, ethnology, administration, and 
resources. On the other hand it has become apparent that some- 
thing more is required to meet present-day requirements. ‘The old 
series does not cover many of the countries closely affected by the 
present war (e.g. Germany, France, Poland, Spain, Portugal, to name 
only a few); its books are somewhat uneven in quality, and they 
are inadequately equipped with maps, diagrams, and photographic 
illustrations. 

The present series of Handbooks, while owing its inspiration 
largely to the former series, is in no sense an attempt to revise or 
re-edit that series. It is an entirely new set of books, produced in 
the Naval Intelligence Division by trained geographers drawn largely 
from the Universities, and working at sub-centres established at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and is printed by the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses. ‘The books follow, in general, a uniform scheme, 
though minor modifications will be found in particular cases; and 
they are illustrated by numerous maps and photographs. 

The purpose of the books is primarily naval. ‘They are designed 
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first to provide, for the use of Commanding Officers, information in 
a comprehensive and convenient form about countries which they 
may be called upon to visit, not only in war but in peace-time; 
secondly, to maintain the high standard of education in the Navy 
and, by supplying officers with material for lectures to naval personnel 
ashore and afloat, to ensure for all ranks that visits to a new country 
shall be both interesting and profitable. 

Their contents are, however, by no means confined to matters of 
purely naval interest. For many purposes (e.g. history, administra- 
tion, resources, communications, &c.) countries must necessarily be 
treated as a whole, and no attempt is made to limit their treatment 
exclusively to coastal zones. It is hoped therefore that the Army, 
the Royal Air Force, and other Government Departments (many of 
whom have given great assistance in the production of the series) 
will find these handbooks even more valuable than their predecessors 
proved to be both during and after the last war. 

This volume has been prepared by the Oxford Sub-centre of the 
Naval Intelligence Division under the direction of Professor and 
Lieut.-Colonel K. Mason, M.C., M.A., R.E., of the School of 
Geography, University of Oxford, and is the work of a number of 
contributors, whose names are given on page 324. 


J. H. GODFREY 
Director of Naval Intelligence 
OCTOBER 1942 
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PRESIDIOS 


Ceuta, Pefion de Velez de la Gomera, Alhucemas, Melilla, and the 
Chafarine Islands are parts, not of Spanish Morocco, but of metro- 
politan Spain, and are known as presidios. This has an important 
bearing on many of the subjects treated in the following pages, and 
many of the statistics relating to Spanish Morocco are misleading 
unless it is kept in mind. For example, Ceuta and Melilla are the 
natural outlets for the products of the Protectorate; but all such 
products brought from the hinterland are reckoned as imports into 
Spain. This may be compared to what the position of South Africa 
would be if Cape Town and Durban were parts of the United King- 
dom. Such a state of affairs clearly makes a true picture of the economy 
of Spanish Morocco almost impossible to draw, and lends an air of 
unreality to many of the facts and figures referring to the various 
aspects of trade and industry. In recent years it has been recognized 
that the economic future of the presidios will be increasingly bound 
up with that of the Protectorate, and suggestions have been put 
forward that, even if their special status is not abolished, they should 
form part of Spanish Morocco for fiscal purposes. A few minor 
changes have accordingly been made in the municipal dues on goods 
passing through Ceuta and Melilla on their way to or from the 
Protectorate 
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ADMINISTRATION 


ie following Arabic words and names are used in the text. 
French transliteration has been used, but some Spanish trans- 
literations are given in brackets. 


Amin 

Amir 

Ashur (Ushur) 
Bled 

Bled el Makhzen 


Bled es Siba 


Dahir 

Domain 

Gish (Guix, SP.) 
Habus 


Hauma 

Imam 

Jemaa 

Jeziya (Yezia, Sp.) 
Kabila 

Kadi (Cadi, Sp.) 
Kaid (Caid, Sp.) 


Kasba 

Khalifa (Caliph, Eng. ; 
Califa, Sp.) 
Kharaji (Jeradj, Sp.) 
Ksar 
Makhzen 


Marabut, pl. Marabutin 
(Morabito, Sp.) 
Medersa 
Medina 
Mejles (Mechles, Sp.) 
POAIL9 


Director. 

Commander. 

Moslem tithe on harvest or increase. 

Country and the countryside. 

The country owning the temporal and 
spiritual rule of the Sherifian Government. 

The country not acknowledging the temporal 
rule of the Sherifian Government. 

Decree. 

State property. 

Land granted in return for military service. 

Moslem charitable bequests, generally known 
in the Middle East as Wakyf. 

City district or suburb. 

Spiritual head or leader. 

Berber tribal assembly or moot. 

Poll-tax on non-Moslems. 

Tribe. 

Magistrate or judge, under Koranic law. 

Chief tribal chief or, as Makhzen official, 
ranks below a Pasha. 

Fort or stronghold. 

Deputy. 


Land-tax on conquered people. 

Fort or stronghold. 

Lit. building, but applied to the headquarters 
of the Sultan’s government, and now 
generally to the Sherifian Government itself. 

Thus Bled el Makhzen is the country which 
obeys the Sultan. 

Holy man. 


University. 
Native town or quarter. 
Council; committee. 
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Meks, pl. Mokus 


Sheikh (Jeque, Sp.) 
Sherif, p/. Shurfa (Jerife, 


Market due or tax. 


Melk Individual title to land (Moslem). 

Mellah Ghetto. 

Mendoub Representative, ranking below a Khalifa. 

Menfaa Peppercorn rent. 

Merarim Taxes imposed by the temporal, as opposed 
to the spiritual, power. 

Mohtasseb Provost. 

Mokaddemi Superintendent. 7 

Mokhazni Minor official, policeman, guard, porter, 
messenger. 

Mostafadet Rates, or local taxes. 

Nadir Custodian or guardian of Moslem charities. 

Naib Subordinate executive officer. 

Naiba Tribute paid by tribe in respect of land on. 
which it is settled. 

~ Pasha Makhzen official, such as the mayor of a town. 


Minor chieftain. 
Descendants of the Prophet. 


Sp.) 
Shraa Koranic law. 
Souk Market. 
Tertib General tax (superseding Zekat and Ashur). 
Vizir Minister of State. 
Zawiyah Monastery. 
Zekat Moslem ‘purification’ tax on movable pro-. 
perty. 
‘THE SHERIFIAN SYSTEM BEFORE 1912 
General 


The governments and administrations now active in Morocco are 
those of French and Spanish protectorates adapted to, and acting: 
under, the forms and titles of the Sherifian Government of the past. 
Therefore that past must be briefly reviewed. 

The Sherifian Empire was ruled by the Sultan, who was at. 
once spiritual Head (Imam), Commander of the Faithful (Amir el 
Mumenin), and, in theory, absolute despot. By definition he had to 
be directly descended from Mohammed; he had to be accepted in 
both of his capitals, Fes and Marrakech, and be strong enough to 
suppress other claimants. The empire was united on one, and only 
one point, namely the fact that the Sultan, as Caliph of the West, 
could call upon all the faithful to join in a holy war. One of the most: 
enduring factors in Moroccan history has been the stubborn indepen- 
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dence of the mountain Berbers, who have steadfastly refused to 
acknowledge both the temporal power of the Sultan and the social 
provisions of Koranic law. Hence Morocco has always been divided 
into an obedient area, the Bled el Makhzen, and a dissident area, the 
Bled es Siba, separated by a zone of varying size which sometimes 
obeyed and sometimes defied. ‘The Bled el Makhzen usually included 
' the lowlands of Morocco from ‘Tangier to Mogador with eastward 
extensions up the Sebou valley, including Meknes and Fes, and 
south-east in the Haouz plain including Marrakech. But an extension 
of the Bled es Siba in the high and broken country of the Zaer Zayan 
tribes separated the Sebou valley from the Haouz plain. Most of the 
Rif and Djebala country, and all of the Middle and High Atlas moun- 
tains formed part of the Bled es Siba. 

In the Bled el Makhzen, government was a family matter. The 
Sultan appointed his Vizirs (or ministers) from his own entourage, 
there being no continuity of civil service. He led his own troops, and 
used his revenues as well for private as for public ends. As Imam he 
was the head of Islamic law and appointed the kadis and nadirs who 
were responsible in detail. As despot he made his own secular laws 
and appointed the Pashas and Kaids who administered them. His 
army was composed of mercenaries or of men drawn from certain 
_tribes in return for land tenure. His pirate fleets of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries were manned by free- 
booters and renegades. 

In the Bled es Siba the Sultan had neither temporal nor spiritual 
authority except as Commander of the Faithful. Each tribe, and 
often each family, was a law to itself, and from this area the Sherifian 
Government received no revenues. ‘Tribal assemblies (jemda) settled 
political affairs and judged criminal offences in accordance with 
- tribal customs (Berb. zzref, Arabic orf); blood-feuds abounded; and 
chiefs, in whose selection heredity was less important than personality, 
ruled more or less despotically according to circumstances. Among 
the more advanced tribes the organization tended to be as follows. 
The chief or kazd was assisted by various assemblies. Of these there 
were three: the jemaa of the villages which all the local notables 
attended, the jemaa of the tribal division attended by village repre- 
sentatives, and the general assembly of the whole tribe attended by 
representatives of all the tribal divisions. Neither the numbers nor 
the qualifications of the representatives were fixed, but in general the 
latter were the heads of families. ‘The more important assemblies 
met seldom, but the village jemaa frequently. 
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In the Bled el Makhzen each Kaid was assisted by a number of 
subordinate officials. These included his Khalifa, or Deputy, and 
one or more Sheikhs appointed by the Kaid to deal with the particular 
interests of one tribe or part of a tribe. It was the duty of the latter 
to investigate cases on the spot, to keep in close touch with the head 
of each jemAa, and to report direct to the Kaid. 


Finance 


The Moslem theocracies started with little or no idea of the cost of 
organized government, and one of the Prophet’s strongest ideas was 
the demoralizing effect of an organized secular taxation. The taxes 
imposed upon the faithful were therefore voluntary in amount and 
charitable in purpose. The Zekat (or ‘purification’) was nominally a 
voluntary gift of a percentage of movable capital such as coined 
money and livestock. In addition there was the Ashur or tithe of the 
produce of the soil supposed to be paid, in kind, from the harvest. 
As religious obligations, these taxes came within the province of the 
Kadi (or religious magistrate), the Sultan, as spiritual head, being 
regarded as the natural collector and distributor of the gifts of the 
faithful. Shurfa (descendants of the Prophet), Marabutin (minor 
prophets), and some Zawzyahs (religious fraternities) collected their 
own gifts, however. Foreigners (Consuls) and their ‘protected’ native 
hangers-on were outside the scope of these taxes. The Koran did, 
however, authorize the jezZya, or poll-tax, upon the infidel, and the 
kharajt, or land-tax, paid by conquered peoples for the right to 
cultivate their former land. Native Jews, in general, paid the poll-tax, 
but neither Jews nor Moslems who, as employees of foreign diplo- 
matic or consular authorities, were protected by the capitulations 
were subject to either jeziya or kharaji. 

A considerable part of the expense of municipal and academic 
development was borne by the Habus (known farther east as Wakf), 
which are Moslem charitable or social endowments. These endow- 
ments served a multitude of purposes, since they might finance the 
feeding of the poor or of students, the building or upkeep of mosques, 
schools or Zawiyahs, the lighting of some particular street, or even 
the feeding of birds at stated places and times. Moreover, fortunes 
would often be left to direct descendants as Habus, with eventual 
reversion to charity. ‘The Habus in Morocco represented a consider- 
able amount of capital largely drawn from the conquests and piracies 
of the past. So important were they in town management and im- 
provement that the Nadirs responsible for their conduct often acted 
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in much the same way as the municipal engineers of our own 
towns. 

As temporal despots Sultans found other ways of raising money. 
Gate and market dues known as mokus (sing. meks) were imposed as 
early as the tenth century. Certain tribes were ‘planted’ on conquered 
or emptied lands in return either for military service, in which case 
they were known as gish tribes, or for cash tribute, in which case they 
were known as naiba tribes. In the periods of Moroccan greatness 
loot refilled the treasury, and the Sultan took a percentage upon 
piracy as well as the ransoms of its luckier victims. Merarim (or non- 
religious taxes) and loot were dealt with by officers of the temporal 
power (Pashas, Kaids, &c.). In course of time the Sultan and the 
State, whose revenues were kept in common, secured very large 
properties now known as the ‘Domain’. 

No properly organized service of assessment, of rent-collection, or 
of guardianship was ever instituted. Indeed the voluntary nature of 
religious contributions was against it. Further, the subsidies of victory 
naturally failed when no victorious campaigns were in progress. 
The financing of the empire did, in fact, call for a strong hand both 
without and within its frontiers, and whenever the strong hand failed 
finance collapsed into chaos. During such periods of weakness the 
Bled el Makhzen lost ground to the Bled es Siba, taxes were paid 
with less honesty, and that final sum which escaped the pilfering of 
the whole hierarchy of officials sank lower and lower. Habus were 
misappropriated by all concerned from the Sultans downwards. 
Nadirs and Kadis compounded with their friends. ‘The empire began 
to borrow and to mortgage the more stable of its assets as security. 

The natural path to recovery seemed to lie in the substitution of a 
State tax for the Zekat and Ashur, in order to bring foreigners into 
the body of taxpayers, and to avoid those numerous exemptions 
claimed by certain privileged religious classes. 

For these reasons Sultan Moulay el Hassan proposed a compre- 
hensive tax to be known as the tertib (‘settlement’ or ‘organization’), 
which was to take the place of the Koranic contributions. It was to 
tax transported merchandise, livestock, and crops of all sorts. In 
1880 the Sultan made this proposal to the International Conference 
at Madrid. The Powers could not well refuse so reasonable a request, 
but, on religious grounds, Moslems could and did. This tertib was, 
in fact, stillborn, and in a year matters were back on the old footing. 

In 1901 Sultan Abd el Aziz, with a still emptier treasury, returned 
to the charge and that with even less consideration for the interested 
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faithful. This time the Powers took two years before agreeing, and, 
before they had notified the Sultan, this second tertib suffered the fate 
of the first. The Habus and Domain shrank steadily, as well as the 
yield of Zekat and Ashur from the diminishing Bled el Makhzen. 
Ruin was very close. 


International Obligations 


As the empire weakened so did foreign interests encroach. Various 
Powers thus acquired privileges which seriously complicated the early 
years of French and Spanish rule. A brief résumé of these privileges 
follows. 

1. Treaty rights. Beginning in 1767, but dating principally from - 
1856, various Powers had acquired treaty rights, including those 
of ‘Capitulations’ (or extra-territorial status for ‘protected’ 
agents). ‘Ihey were codified by the Madrid Convention in 1880. 

Consequent on the formation of responsible courts of justice, 
these rights are now given up in the French Protectorate, except 
by the United States of America. Both Great Britain and the 
United States of America retain their capitulatory rights in the 
Spanish Protectorate. 

2. ‘Most favoured nation’ agreements. ‘These forbid any economic 
discrimination against the signatories of the Madrid Convention. 

3. The ‘Open Door’ (see p. 223). The Algeciras Act of 1906 lays 
down equality of economic opportunity, though German rights 
were modified by the ‘Treaty of Versailles. As a consequence 
coastwise traffic cannot be confined to French shipping as it is 
in Algeria. 

4. Through Traffic. ‘The Franco-British 'Treaty of August 1917 
lays down unobstructed transit of goods destined for Morocco 
through Algeria, via Oran and Oudjda. 

5. Loans. ‘The payment of certain loans was arranged, but only 
by mortgaging certain natural resources, taxes, customs, and 
other dues and monopolies in order to ensure repayment. 

6. Tangier. 'Vhe international status of ‘Tangier (see Appendix IT, 
Vol. I) was safeguarded by international agreements dating from 


1865. 
The Collapse 


The rapid decline of administration in Morocco may be said to 
date from the death of the Sultan Moulay el Hassan in 1894. Foreign 
encroachments, sharpened by international jealousies, lessened his 
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prestige and authority. French infiltration, the Spanish seizure of 
Larache and El Ksar el Kebir, and the disorderly kidnappings of 
foreigners by the notorious brigand Raisuli lessened authority still 
further. Officials, ill paid or unpaid, lined their own pockets. Public 
properties were misappropriated and State revenues squandered for 
‘private ends. The first arrangements to implement the Treaty of 
Algeciras by the creation of a port at Casablanca led to open and 
violent insurrection in 1907. The Makhzen was, in fact, bankrupt, 
and administration in abeyance. Its forms, its ceremonies, and its 
powers, spiritual and temporal, were, however, part and parcel of 
Moroccan life, and they were wisely retained by the French and 
Spanish. If the hands within the gloves were those of France 
and Spain, the gloves remained those of the Makhzen. 


PROTECTORATE ADMINISTRATION 


By the treaty inaugurating the French Protectorate in 1912 the 
French Resident-General acquired the sole right, as intermediary of 
the Sultan, of dealing with foreign affairs and foreign representatives; 
and the French Government was empowered to make all such admini- 
strative, legal, educational, economic, financial, and military changes 
as might be deemed necessary, acting through the Sultan and the 
Makhzen. | 

Spain rules in northern Morocco on three grounds: 

(a) In the five presidios (see p. xii) she rules as sovereign, having 

occupied them at varying dates since the late fifteenth century. 

(b) In the Spanish Zone she rules as the protecting Power, the 

Sultan in theory remaining sovereign. ‘This arrangement rests 
not upon direct treaty with the Sultan, but upon a Franco- 
Spanish 'Treaty of November 1912. By this France delegated to 
Spain the right to exercise, within the Spanish Zone, the powers 
the former had acquired for herself over the whole empire. 

(c) In the Tangier Zone Spain now (1942) rules as the protecting 

Power. Acting unilaterally in June 1940, she added it, in effect, 
to the Spanish Zone; but the interested European Powers and 
the Sultan have all protested, and reserve their rights. 

A revived administration, whether French or Spanish, had, how- 
ever, to reckon with the Bled es Siba. In his treatment of this problem 
General Lyautey showed not only his native generosity, sympathy, 
and human understanding, but also his experience of colonial rule 
in Indo-China and Madagascar, and his knowledge of British African 
tradition in the improvement and evolution of native law and custom. 
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Just as in the Bled el Makhzen, French rule followed native pre- 
cedent, strengthening, guiding, and tempering, rather than interfering. 

In the Spanish Zone early administration mirrored the political 
instability of the mother country, but Lyautey’s example made a deep 
impression on Spanish minds, and from 1920 Spanish measures and 
methods have tended to copy, ever more closely, those of the French. 

The reigning Sultan, Sidi Mohammed, succeeded his father in 
1927. Living in Rabat himself, he is represented in other parts of 
Morocco by four deputies or Khalifas, whose duties, mainly religi- 
ous, are in abeyance only during the actual presence of the Sultan. 
Three of these Khalifas live in Fes, Marrakech, and Tafilelt, but the 
fourth and most important of them lives at ‘Tetouan in the Spanish 
Zone. A few months after the French Protectorate was proclaimed 
(March 1912), France, Spain, and the Makhzen agreed that the 
Khalifa in Tetouan should be chosen by the Sultan from a list of two 
acceptable personalities drawn up by the Spanish authorities. T’o the 
International Zone of Tangier the Sultan appointed a mendoub (dele- 
gate) who, though ranking less than a Khalifa, deputized for, and 
spoke in the name of, the Sultan. In 1941 the Spanish authorities . 
dismissed this mendoub and placed Tangier under the normal juris- 
diction of the Khalifa of the Spanish Protectorate. 

The present administrative framework is therefore built up behind 
the pseudo-authority of a Sultan supposed to be absolute ruler of all 
Morocco. His signature, or that of the Khalifa in the Spanish Pro- 
tectorate, is necessary to all legislation affecting his native subjects. _ 
In the former Bled el Makhzen, now forming part of the civil zone 
(see p. 13), Moslem laws, customs, and State taxes are enforced in his 
name; whilst tribal rule and custom prevail under his nominal super- 
vision in most of the former Bled es Siba, now forming part of 
the military zone. In both areas the actual power, however, lies 
with the French and Spanish civil and military services of the 
protectorates. Although in both protectorates the Sultan’s repre- 
sentatives would be impotent in a clash of opinion with the civil and 
military services, it may be said that in both there is the semblance, 
and often the reality, of co-operation. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE NEW REGIME 


(a) By the terms of the treaties of 1912, the Sultan remains 
nominally supreme over the whole of Morocco. Most Moroccan 
administrative arrangements are therefore confirmed, and new 
ones are originated only by the Sultan’s dahirs (legislative texts) 
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in the French Zone, or by those of his Khalifa in the Spanish 
Zone, and promulgated under the counter-signature of the French 
Resident-General or the Spanish High Commissioner. ‘These dahirs 
and the Shraa (see below) form the constitutions and codes of the 
two protectorates. 

(6) The Shraa (Islamic code, governing not only religious duties, 
but matters of property, and succession) continues everywhere in 
force within the former Bled el Makhzen and in other parts of © 
Morocco where Arabic culture is exclusive or dominant, being 
_ executed by the kadis and naibs of Moslem custom. 

(c) Secular law continues to be administered by pashas or kaids, 
as before, unless Europeans are involved, in which case French or 
Spanish courts adjudicate. Great Britain still retains capitulatory 
rights in the Spanish Zone, however, and the United States of 
America in both French and Spanish. 

(d) Tribal law and custom (Berb. zzref, Ar. orf) are administered 
much as before in most of the former Bled es Siba, by kaids or tribal 
assemblies (jem4a). 

(e) From each court or magistrate in Morocco appeal can now be 
made to higher authority. 

(f) The native Jews retain their own rabbinical courts. 

_(g) The ‘household’ (Sultan’s private revenues), the Domain 
(Government real estate), the Habus (Mchammedan endowments), 
and the State revenues or ‘public purse’, are sharply divided from 
each other, being separately administered and accounted for under 
the control of the French and Spanish Residents in their respective 
zones. ‘The post of Amin el Umana, or 'Treasurer-General, of the 
former Makhzen, has therefore been abolished. 

(h) French and Spanish authorities undertake all matters of national 
security, the former Makhzen vizirs for Army and Navy (Allaf and 
Vizir el Bahr respectively) having been superseded. 

(2) ‘The Vizir el Bahr was also responsible for foreign affairs, but 
these duties are now vested in the French Resident-General. The 
French Government, by the Franco-Spanish ‘Treaty, have agreed 
that foreign problems affecting the Spanish Zone shall be referred 
to the Spanish Government. 

(j) Whilst ancient forms of land tenure continue, a new land 
registration (a form of the Australian “Torrens’ system) has been 
introduced under the secular authority as opposed to the Shraa. 

(k) All native officials now form part of an organized, salaried, 
selected, and supervised civil service. 
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(1) All public offices, whether central, regional, tribal, or municipal, 
whether legal, administrative, financial, or educational, have Euro- 
pean advisers and supervisors. 

(m) 'The old Koranic contributions (Zekat and Ashur) are replaced 
by a universal agricultural tax, called the tertib, paid on livestock, 
annual crops, and fruit-trees. 


THE NEw MAKHZEN 


In the French Protectorate with its headquarters at Rabat, the 
Makhzen, although shorn of much power, is more closely concerned 
with native administration than before, and is surrounded by as much 
pomp and circumstance. Native individuals or deputations are 
greeted and interviewed in traditional fashion before a Vizir squatting 
on a carpet, although the main offices are gradually becoming 
europeanized. 

In the Spanish Zone the Khalifa, with his headquarters in ‘Tetouan, 
holds a miniature court modelled upon the Makhzen. He 1s not 
accorded the same degree of ceremonial consequence as the Sultan, 
because it is Spanish as well as French policy to emphasize the sole 
authority of the latter and the indivisibility of his empire. On the 
other hand, the Khalifa is as fully used for legal cover as is his nominal 
overlord in the French Protectorate. 

In both French Protectorate and Spanish Zone the civil services of 
the protecting Powers provide liaison offices, at Makhzen head- 
quarters, which translate and record all dahirs and ensure that no 
action is taken without the approval of the French Resident-General 
or Spanish High Commissioner. 

The most important task of the Makhzen lies in safe-guarding the 
religious and social privileges of Moslem subjects, in accordance with 
treaty guarantees. | 

The organization of the Makhzen is shown in Fig. 1. 

Each Saturday in the French Zone the four ministers (Vizirs) and 
the Presidents of the two Courts of Justice sit in council under the 
Sultan’s presidency, the two French officials, the Counsellor to the 
Government and the Director of Native Affairs, also being present. 


THE FRENCH ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 
Headquarters Administration at Rabat 
(a) The Commissary Resident-General 


The Resident-General is the supreme French authority, both 
political and military. His counter-signature is necessary for the 
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promulgation of all dahirs. He directly initiates, and signs, orders 
affecting Europeans and known as arrétés residentiels, as opposed to 
the arrétés viziriels issued by the Grand Vizir and affecting only 
native society. He is, in fact, clothed with all the powers of the 
Republic in the Sherifian Empire, and watches over the observance 
of the Protectorate treaty. He is also the Sultan’s Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and for War, and directs all administrative services. He is 
assisted by a Delegate to the Residency (Délégué a la Résidence), who 
assumes the Resident’s duties in the latter’s absence. his deputy 
has under his immediate charge the four advisory ‘cabinets’ of the 
Resident-General, viz. civil, military, political, and diplomatic, which 
deal with headquarters administration. | 

General Lyautey, the first Resident-General, interposed between 
himself and the administrative services a Secretary-General. By 
doing so he acquired time and opportunity for personal intervention 
in Moroccan life, and, by his personality, he did much to symbolize 
the advantages offered by France. His successor, M. Peyrouton, 
concentrated more upon the letter than the spirit, and abolished the 
Secretary-Generalship; but the post has now been re-established. 
This official, in reality, controls the entire business of the French 
civil administration, which passes through his hands before being 
submitted to the Resident-General. He is also inspector-general of 
the Administrative Services, and has legal and economic advisers. 

Control over the native administration is exercised by the Direc- 
torate of Native Affairs (Direction des Affaires Indigénes). Its function 
is to control the native regional and municipal authorities, to centralize 
and study questions of native policy, and to administer communal 
property. 

Liaison between the Makhzen and the Residency is achieved 
through the Direction Générale des Affaires Chérifiennes. Its director 
is known as Counsellor to the Sherifian Government (Conseiller du 
Gouvernement Chérifien). He attends vizirial meetings, explains to 
the Makhzen the aim of measures put forward by the French authori- 
ties, transmits to the Resident-General the comments of the Sultan 
and of his ministers, and seeks a basis of agreement. ‘There is also a 
Conseil du Gouvernement; but references to it are few, its composition 
uncertain, and its functions purely advisory. 


(6) The Administrative Services 


These include a series of Directorates of a more independent nature 
than the political, whose Directors have been given increased power. 
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(i) Finance: covering questions of exchange and trade agreements. 
Divided into four big departments: 
(a) Excise (Tax collection, ‘Taxes, Registration); 
(b) Services Centraux (Budget and financial control, Credits, 
Insurance, State Property); 
(c) Customs Duties; 
(d) Department of Settlements and Foreign Agreements. 


(ii) Communications, Industrial Production, and Labour: dealing 
with postal and telegraphic services, hydraulics, electricity, 
roads, railways, ports, tourist traffic, power supply, and 
labour. 


(11) Agricultural Production and Supply: 

(a) dealing with development through the following Services: 
Agriculture, Stock-rearing, Water Supply, Forestry, and 
Land Registration (Immatriculation) ; 

(>) dealing with distribution through the following Services: 
Merchant Navy, Commerce, Office Cherifien de Contréle 
et d’Exportation; 

(c) sous-dtrection of Wheat and Supply; 

(d) Service of Wine and Alcohol. 


(iv) Health and Youth: comprising: 

(a) the Services of Public Health and Hygiene, and the Office 
of Ex-Service Men and Disability Pensions; 

(6) the new Service of Youth, in close collaboration with: 

(v) Education: comprising: 

(a) the Services of Elementary Education, Secondary Educa- 
tion, and Moslem Education; 

(5) the Services of Native Arts, Historical Monuments, Anti- 
quities, Library, and Archives; 

(c) the Institut Scientifique Caen, which deals with re- 
search, largely on geodetic and geophysical subjects. 


(vi) Mining: comprising an Office Chérifien des Phosphates and 
an Oflice du Bureau Minier, concerned respectively with the 
exploitation of phosphates and of other minerals. 


Fig. 2 shows, in skeleton form, the chain of responsibility. 


Regional Administration 

Morocco is now administered either as civil or as military territory. 
The civil territory roughly corresponds to the former Bled el Makhzen, 
and the military territory to the former Bled es Siba. In both civil 
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and military zones kaids are the principal administrative officers, but 
in much of the Berber country of the military zone the tribal jem4as 
are still of much importance in local affairs. In some parts of the 
military zone there are civilian administrative posts, as in some parts 
of the civil zone there are military personnel. Both military and civil 
_ zones are administered by regions, which are for the most part based 
on convenient groupings of tribal territories. The military regions 
are divided into territotres, cercles, and annexes, under officers of 
decreasing rank in the order given, and the civil regions correspond- 
ingly into circonscriptions, postes, and annexes. 

The function of the French military and civilian personnel is that 
of control rather than direct administration, and the whole machinery 
now comes under the Directorate of Native Affairs. Fig. 3 gives 
the arrangement of regions and subdivisions as they existed in 1936, 
but there have been recent modifications for which exact details are 
not now (1942) available. 


Urban Administration 


Before the Protectorate, the representative of the Makhzen in the 
big towns was the Pasha. He maintained order, exacted taxes, judged 
criminal and commercial cases, and occasionally reported to the 
Sultan. He was assisted by one or more deputies (Khalifas) and ap- 
pointed a Mokaddem el Kauma to police each ward. ‘The Mohtasseb 
was the provost of the market and supervised the different trade 
corporations. The Amin el Mostafadet collected local taxes. A kadi 
judged according to Koranic law. 

This framework still exists. The Pasha, appointed by dahir, is at 
once administrative head of the local authority and agent of the 
Makhzen. Nominally he issues municipal decrees and imposes local 
taxes. ‘The real administrator of the municipality is, however, the 
Chef des services munictpaux, a French official appointed by arrété 
residentiel. Huis signature is necessary for the promulgation of all 
decrees issued by the Pasha. ‘The latter’s powers, concerning police, 
municipal works, health, social services, and municipal finance, except 
imposition of taxes, have been transferred to him, and it is he who 
prepares the municipal budget. He is also an officer of the judicial 
police and a registrar. 

A town is made into a municipality by an arrété viziriel. Each 
municipality has a town council (commission municipale) summoned by 
the Pasha who is its chairman. The Chef des services municipaux is 
its vice-chairman. The council is composed of Europeans, Moroccans, 
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and native Jews in a fixed proportion and all are appointed by the 
Grand Vizir. The council (Mejles) is a consultative body only, and 
its sessions are not public. At present there are sixteen munici- 
palities of this kind: Rabat, Salé, Port Lyautey (Kenitra), Mazagan, 
Safi, Mogador, Meknes, Settat, T'aza, Ouezzane, Oudjda, Marrakech, 
Azemmour, Sefrou, Fedala, and Agadir. In addition, Fes and Casa- 
blanca have special statutes. Fes has three municipal bodies, and 
Casablanca has more power than the rest, as well as an elected vice- 
chairman. 

Towns which are not municipalities come within the admuinistra- 
tion of the civil or military region in which they happen to be. 


FRENCH JUDICATURE AND COURTS 


Within the Protectorate all foreigners, excepting only citizens of 
the United States of America, who still benefit under capitulations, 
are; in civil and commercial cases, amenable to the French courts; 
and no other courts are open to them or to Frenchmen. 

These courts have both civil and criminal functions: 

(1) The basis of the system consists of the T7zbunaux de paix, pre- 
sided over by a Fuge de paix. Such courts exist at Casablanca, 
Rabat, Port Lyautey, Fes, Meknes, Marrakech, Mogador, Safi, 
Mazagan, and Oudjda. 

(2) Above these, and partly acting as courts of appeal from the 
former, are the Courts of First Instance. Of these there are 
four, at Casablanca, Marrakech, Rabat, and Oudjda. 

(3) Finally there is a Court of Appeal, placed, in the last resort, 
under the supreme control of the Cour de Cassation in France. 

In March 1913 the Resident-General addressed to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs a complete scheme for the organization of the French 
judicial system in Morocco and a programme of a series of codes 
required to form its basis. A commission of highly qualified experts 
studied the proposals and drafted the texts of the necessary dahirs, 
which were published for promulgation in September 1913, and 
came into force on 15 October following. Additions have subse- 
quently been made to this body of laws. The reforms have been 
instituted in the name and by the authority of the Sultan. By agree- 
ment between the two Governments it has been possible to secure 
that the decisions of the French courts can be executed in Morocco 
and those of the courts of Morocco in France. The system of law 
thus established follows the principles of the French codes, but many 
improvements and simplifications have been made, and care is taken 
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to secure conformity with native legal ideas. The whole forms a 
code, or at least the nucleus of a code. The first part sets forth the 
structure of the new judicature and fixes the spheres of jurisdiction 
of the various courts; it further states the principles governing the 
competence of the French courts in relation to French subjects, 
natives of Morocco, and foreigners. ‘The dahir on the status of French- 
men and foreigners deals with the conflict of laws, and follows, 
in liberal manner, the principles of international law adopted by 
the Hague Conferences. Other dahirs formulate a code concerning 
obligations and contracts, e.g. one concerning commercial trans- 
actions; others deal with such matters as civil process, criminal pro- 
cedure, and judicial expenses. Especially in regard to civil process 
every endeavour has been made to simplify, expedite, and cheapen, 
and it is often possible to dispense with the services of professional 
lawyers. | 


‘THE SPANISH ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 
The High Commissioner 


The supreme Spanish authority, both political and military, is the 
High Commissioner, appointed from Spain and representing the 
Spanish Government. It is his duty under the existing Treaty Agree- 
ments to maintain public order and help the Moorish authorities 
whenever necessary. To this effect he controls the Spanish civil, 
military, and naval forces in the zone. Sometimes, as with the 
appointment of General Orgaz in 1941, he combines the office of 
High Commissioner with that of Commander-in-Chief, but this is 
not the normal procedure. 


The Administrative Services 


The administrative body, of which the High Commissioner is the 
head, consists of a Secretary-General, three Delegates, and an In- 
spector. One delegate is responsible for economic affairs, including 
agriculture, public works, post and telegraphs, another for finance 
and taxation, while a third, the Delegate for Native Affairs, is to 
some extent a Minister of the Interior also. He is responsible for 
justice, education, and public health, in addition to specifically native 
interests, while, through the Inspectorate of District Commissioners, 
he also directs local administration. 

The official charged with the execution of policy locally is known 
as the Interventor (District Commissioner); he is responsible to the 
Inspector of District Commissioners and thus finally to the Delegate 
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for Native Affairs. A District Commissioner’s office is established 
in almost all the sixty odd tribal territories (Kabilas) of the zone, a 
few having none but some having more than one. The District Com- 
missioner is normally an army officer, and, in territories not con- 
sidered completely pacified and under military administration, he 
commands his troops in person. In territories under civil administra- 
tion, however, where pacification is regarded as complete, the District 
Commissioner merely maintains contact with the officer commanding 
the Spanish troops. During the Spanish Republic of 1931-6 official 
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opinion was in favour of making all District Commissioners civilian 
officials; the present regime in Spain believes, however, that soldiers 
are best suited for these posts. 

The District Commissioner is responsible also for the local police. 
Since 1926 the police in the zone has consisted of a civil force of 
regulars and detectives, and a military gendarmerie which can be 
called out in an emergency. Fig. 4 shows, in skeleton form, the chain 
of coramand. 


Regional Administration 
In the Spanish Zone there were, in 1939, five administrative 


regions, each comprising between ten and fifteen tribal territories of 
varying area and population. They were Western Region (Region 
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Occidental), Djebala (Yebala), Ghomara, Rif, and Eastern Region 
(Region Oriental), with their headquarters in Larache, ‘Tetouan, 
Chechaouene, Alhucemas, and Melilla in the order given (see 
Fig. 5). Between 1932 and 1939 these regions were modified con- 
siderably in extent, and it is not known whether they have been 
changed again since 1939. In 1932 the whole of the Eastern Region, 
eight or more tribal territories in what are now the Western Region, 
and Djebala were under civil administration, whilst the remainder of 
the Spanish Zone was under military administration. It is not certain 
which parts are under civil and which under military administration 
at the present time (1942), but the Spanish newspapers of late May 
1940 referred to an order signed by General Varelo, Spanish Minister 
of War, making the presidios and the Protectorate of North Africa 
into one military region, in which, presumably, the Tangier Zone has 
since been incorporated. 


Urban Administration 


As far as is known, urban administration is similar to that practised 
in the French Zone (see p. 15). 


SPANISH JUDICATURE AND COURTS 


Under Article 24 of the Franco-Spanish Treaty of 1912, Spain’s 
right to set up in her zone a judicial system and an adequate system 
of legislation for her subjects and protégés was recognized. In June 
1914 the recommendations of the commission appointed to draw 
up the necessary laws were approved by the Sultan in a series of 
dahirs. They comprised a Civil Code regulating the civil status of 
Spaniards and foreigners, a Code of Obligations and Contracts, a 
Commercial Code, a Penal Code, and a Code regulating the judicial 
system. In general these systems were based on the laws in force in 
Spain at the beginning of the twentieth century, with modifications 
to meet local peculiarities. 

The foundations of the judicial system are five Tribunals of the 
Peace at Nador, Tetouan, Larache, Arzila, and El Ksar el Kebir. 
These consist of a magistrate and a State Solicitor (Fiscal) with their 
deputies—most Spanish administrative bodies have as many deputies 
as officials actually holding office—a secretary, and two assistants who 
are to be Moslem or Jewish if Moorish subjects of either religion are 
involved. In civil proceedings these tribunals can hear cases involving 
up to 1,000 pesetas if the issue is between innkeepers and guests. In 
criminal cases they can hear depositions and institute proceedings to 
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apprehend a criminal. Immediately above these five Tribunals of the 
Peace are three Courts of First Instance, i.e. at Nador, Tetouan, and 
Larache. These hear appeals from the Tribunals of the Peace, and in 
criminal cases hear proceedings of all kinds. Superior to these is an 
Audiencia, or Court of Appeal, for the whole zone. It sits at Tetouan 
and has a President, three magistrates, a State Solicitor, a Secretary, 
and various subordinate officials. Finally, from the findings of the 
Audiencia a plaintiff can appeal by way of ‘cassation’ to Spain. 


FINANCIAL REFORM 


The first and most necessary reform was to ensure the equality of 
all classes and religions, and to eliminate exemptions. As has been 
stated, the old Koranic taxes (Zekat and Ashur) yielded but a small 
proportion of what should have been secured, and failed to include 
either Moslem religious bodies or non-Moslem foreigners. For this 
reason the tertib has come in for a third time, but, being administered 
under foreign guidance, it has escaped the odium previously attached 
to it, and, administered fairly and without peculation, has not been 
unpopular. It has been applied, without friction, throughout Morocco. 
For the first time, then, the former Bled es Siba is paying taxes to 
the Makhzen, and, as dissident areas began to pay, the yield of this tax 
in the French Protectorate rose’ from 21,000,000 francs to 88,000,000 
in its first ten years, although the tax itself was not augmented. The 
tertib is, first and foremost, a tax upon agriculture, fruit culture, and 
livestock. 

The second reform was to recover the capital value and the income 
from State and religious properties; from the Domain and from 
Habus. In doing so, many properties, wrongly and arbitrarily 
alienated, were recovered. The process of securing a proper income 
was made difficult because of the illegal position in which third 
parties had often been placed, perhaps with no dishonest intention. 
Properties paying only a peppercorn rent were often sublet at a 
premium, and by long custom the income had been gradually shared 
between legal custodians and apparently legal tenants. It has been 
stated that the income of State Domain and of Habus had sunk to 5 
per cent. of the proper figure. Both the Makhzen and the French 
and Spanish civil services now have departments dealing with these 
properties, and both capital and income are rapidly recovering. 

Naturally, finance depends upon a regularly paid and honest body 
of guardians and collectors. The native civil service has been 
thoroughly reformed. Many of the old staff have been dismissed; 
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entry of better and well-educated Moslems has been encouraged; 
collectors are kept under supervision; and the Makhzen does now 
possess a normal civil service. In country districts Kaids and Sheikhs 
draw percentages on the sums recovered, but are not directly con- 
cerned in fixing the amount of the tax. 

Other taxes, mostly municipal, were revived or instituted. There 
is a town tax on all buildings and the ground on which they stand; 
a ‘patents’ tax on professional, industrial, or commercial property; 
customs dues on imports; taxes on alcohol and beer, on sugar, candles, 
and explosives. Country fairs (Souks) and town markets pay a tax. 
There are stamp and registration taxes, and a tax upon the sale of 
real estate. Finally there is a tobacco monopoly, which yields a hand- 
some return (see pp. 241 and 246). 

As a matter of course, the Sultan’s household is now distinct from 
the public purse and is an affair of normal subsidy and accounting. 


LAND ‘TENURE 


There was no common policy of land tenure in the old Sherifian 
Empire, just as there was no common policy of administration. Land 
tenure differed essentially in the two distinct areas: in the Bled el 
Makhzen the provisions of Koranic law obtained; and in the Bled 
es Siba land tenure was a matter of tribal custom. 

In the Bled el Makhzen some property belonged to the Sultan as 
temporal despot (the Domain), whilst all the rest belonged to the 
Habus (or Moslem endowments), to groups or tribes in communal 
tenure, or to individuals (melk). 

The Sultans acquired land in a variety of ways, but mostly by 
violence and expropriation. Some of these properties, covering wide 
areas, were then granted to tribes either in return for military service 
(Gish lands) or for tribute (Naiba lands). 'The title to these lands was 
only in respect of service or tribute rendered. They were notalienable 
by the temporary occupants. 

The remaining owners in the Bled el Makhzen held title according 
to Koranic law. ‘Tribal or communal lands were inalienable. Melk 
land could be bought and sold, but only through the Kadis. This 
melk land, though widely distributed, lay mainly in rich agricultural 
plains along the coast, but titles were everywhere confused. The 
commonest reason for duplication lay in the fact that individual 
owners belonging to tribes forcibly expropriated might, and often 
did, retain the-titles originally granted to them, whilst others were 
issued to members of fresh tribes settled in their place. No foreigner 
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(or infidel) could hold land within the empire, and yet, before the 
protectorates were formed in 1912, certain of them were in actual 
possession. In all the above cases written titles were issued and regis- 
ters kept, but the former were often of doubtful value and the latter 
full of errors. 

In the Bled es Siba land was either tribal or personal. In both 
cases ownership and boundaries were matters of personal knowledge, 


and not of any record either written or measured or marked. Conse- 


quently such transactions as did occur were made before a jury, or 
assembly, of some twelve elders whose collective knowledge was the 
necessary guarantee both of title and of transfer. 

After the treaties of 1912 questions of land tenure assumed urgent 
importance. Colonists appeared early. ‘The port of Casablanca began 
to grow rapidly and doubtful land transactions began to multiply. 
Separate registers of Domain and Habus properties were started to 
supplant the very inadequate records of the past, and a general State 
register of all land ownership was begun. This last register (quite 
distinct from the new ‘land registration’, see p. 26) is a matter so large 
in its scope that it has not yet been completed. 

One of the first steps taken was to provide that Domain and Habus 
lands should not hamper the normal development of cities, of mining, 
or of any desirable public or corporation utility. Domain lands are 
now under the guardianship of the Customs department. ‘They are 
to be alienable for colonizing projects as well as for the public reasons 
given above. Habus lands were, by law, inalienable, but arrangements 
had to be made to alienate some of them for the sake of natural de- | 
velopment. ‘hose Habus lands which belong now to religious bodies 
remain unquestioned, but where their purpose is to provide income 
for charitable purposes, under the Nadirs, they may be exchanged for 
other properties bringing in a like revenue. Such transactions require 
the approval of the Sultan, as the head of Islam in Morocco. More- 
over, many owners have entered into possession on doubtful Menfaa 
titles, a name applied to those in which illegal arrangements by Nadirs 
of the past have led to long-established actual possession. ‘These 
cases are considered by the Vizirate of Habus and are often allowed, 
following the ‘squatters’ rights’. principle, on the payment of certain 
percentages of the estimated value. To acquire any Habus land the 
would-be purchaser must approach both the local Nadir and the 
Vizir for Habus, submitting his proposals for exchange. ‘The Govern- 
ment is free to accept or refuse. All Habus lands thus alienated to 
Europeans must be registered. 
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Land held under collective or tribal title was inalienable under 
Moslem law. These lands are now opened to colonization or private 
purchase, but, where a tenure of more than three years is in question, 
only with the direct approval of the Director of Native Affairs. ‘There 
is a considerable area under collective title of which the tribe 
concerned can make but little use, because of lack of capital or 
modern machinery. If adjudged to be of this nature, the land is 
sold and the proceeds go to the tribe in question. Even so, no col- 
lective land can be acquired for more than ten years’ tenancy unless 
it is registered. 

Occasionally the State interferes directly, purchases areas from 
collective owners, and re-sells for colonization. These new measures 
concerning tribal property apply throughout Morocco, including the 
former Bled es Siba. 

So far the land tenure discussed has been that familiar to Moroc- 
cans; these old systems have been kept alive, better recorded, and 
made more efficient. Soon after the treaties of 1912 both French and 
Spanish authorities introduced a land registration. It is important to 
recognize that this new land registration is a complete break with the 
past. In effect it supplants Koranic law, and it applies to the whole 
empire, former Bled es Siba as well as former Bled el Makhzen. At 
present it is voluntary; but real estate once registered is always regis- 
tered, and the first registration is a necessary preliminary to the pur- 
chase of certain tribal lands. It isa form of the well-known ‘Torrens’ 
system. Its salient points are the official (State) investigation of title, 
the publication, or public posting, of warning that the property is in 
question, the investigation of any claims which that publication may 
cause, the survey and the permanent marking of the property, and 
the final record and plan, copies of which go to the purchaser. 
The title so given is, as far as the owner is concerned, unassailable, 
and if any subsequent claim proves just the State has to bear the 
cost of compensation. This system eliminates recurrent legal con- 
veyancing, facilitates future transfer on sale, and gives complete 
confidence in the title. This ‘immatriculation’ is effected at offices 
in the main cities, and pays its own expenses by a small fee on 
registered titles, whilst there are permanent courts of arbitration 
and conciliation to facilitate that agreement which must precede 
final registration. 

Land registration is spreading rapidly, even amongst the natives, 
the more so since it is the only way to avoid those disputes so common 
with Moroccan land titles. 
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LocaL GOVERNMENT 
General and Rural 


As is evident from the history of Morocco, there has been an over- 
centralization of despotic power opposed to a strong native impulse 
to manage affairs locally. In three-quarters of Morocco the latter 
_ triumphed. As a result the French and Spanish civil services are 
arranged so as to supervise and control local authority without 
attempting over-centralization.. In both protectorates soldiers took 
a prominent part to start with. ‘The French Officiers des Affaires 
Indigenes and the Spanish Interventors combined their civil duties 
with those of military ‘intelligence’, and supervised the Kaids and 
their locally appointed Sheikhs. Eventually, no doubt, a civil staff 
will entirely replace the military hierarchy. This replacement has 
already gone far in the French Protectorate, but not so far in the 
Spanish, where policy has been less consistent. 

The duties of this junior administrative European staff differ very 
widely according to native custom and to the degree of organization 
of the local native authority. In civil zones native local authority is 
more dependent upon central policy, but also more complicated, in 
that it includes Shraa courts, Habus, and the Kadis and Nadirs who 
administer. ‘These, together with the magisterial work and judge- 
ments of the Kaids, are supervised. 

In military zones the personal authority of the Kaid or local 
assembly is greater and there are no Kadis and few, if any, Habus 
endowments. 

In both civil and military zones the collection of the tertib is 
supervised; and matters of health, hygiene, justice, education, and 
of the fight against usury and pauperism require that same general 
level of responsible tutelage which is the common lot of District 
Officers in British Africa. In both protectorates the work has been 
well carried out, but it is relevant to add that in the Spanish area it 
has improved very greatly since the days of the Melilla disaster (see 
Vol. I, p. 217), and that a continuance of a military system has suited 
the peculiarly soldierly and stubborn peoples of the Rif and the 
Ghomara. | 

It may be added that in remote districts of both protectorates 
medical responsibility for the population generally falls largely upon 
army doctors and hospitals, whilst much of the pioneer development 
of roads, railways, housing, and sanitation is carried out directly by, 
or under the supervision of, army engineers. 
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Urban 

The general outline of urban administration has been given above. 
A few matters of interest deserve further mention. 

Urban finance has been placed on a sound footing partly by 

special percentages added to such taxes as the town tax (on real 
estate) and the market and port dues, and partly by special local 
taxes on conveyances, parking-places, dogs, upkeep of roads, and 
sO On. } 
The town council (Mejles) discusses all affairs of municipal interest 
—budget, municipal works, police, roads and streets, town-planning 
and health—and its decisions are made executory by the Grand Vizir. 
Naturally it has various sub-committees and Associations Syndicales 
des Propriétaires. Perhaps the most important of these is one which 
deals with town-planning. When European invasion of the new ports 
(such as Casablanca and Port Lyautey) and of the main cities (such 
as Fes, Rabat, and Marrakech) began, it was found impossible to 
build wisely in the disorderly outskirts of native towns. ‘Town- 
planning schemes are, therefore, required by law. It is illegal to build 
across any of the projected avenues or roads. ‘The areas to be built 
upon are ‘zoned’ for residential, commercial, or industrial purposes. 
Housing estates, building projects, and building designs require 
official approval before action can be taken. No trees may be cut 
within radii which vary with the locality, and each important centre 
has to keep up its own accurate survey just as is the case in France 
itself. Public services such as water, gas, and electricity are supplied by 
corporations, e.g. the Société Chérifienne d’Energie Electrique (which 
supplies power to railways and mines) and the Société Marocaine 
de Distribution d’Eau, de Gaz, et d’Electricité. 

In the more important towns of the French Protectorate Chambers 
of Commerce and of Industry, including French and native sides, act 
in a central, as well as in a local, government capacity. They are con- 
sulted on any commercial or industrial legislation, can forward recom- 
mendations on any point of general interest, and in their respective 
cities can institute or finance any activities necessary for development. 
These Chambers of Commerce unite to form an upper Chamber 
which meets at different centres twice or more a year. 

Urban medical and hygiene services are run largely in conjunction 
with military hospitals, and in larger centres these hospitals include 
separate wards for civilians. There are the ordinary practising doctors 
and surgeons of metropolitan life, but they are not numerous. All 
Europeans can, however, call upon the Service de la Santé et de 
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Hygiéne Publique either as paying patients oras non-paying, accord- 
ing to their means, and occupy the special civilian accommodation 
given, as stated above, in military hospitals. 

The head of State authority in any town is the Pasha, but Euro- 
-peans would naturally go in the first instance to the Chef des Services 
Municipaux or, in the Spanish Zone, to his Spanish equivalent. In 
minor towns the Kaid (for Pashas only appear in the larger centres) 
exercises the whole powers of administration under the supervision 
of a French or Spanish official. There is no local council in these 
smaller centres, and matters of health and hygiene are looked after 
by Army doctors whose duties include that of attending civilians 
within their areas. 


STATE EDUCATION 


The standard of education and of literacy has been mentioned in 
Vol. I, pp. 187-8. At the date of the protectorate treaties there were 
already some French schools at the coastal ports and in ‘Tangier, 
whilst the Alliance Israélite Universelle had schools in the mellahs 
of the main cities. Since the French protectorate the Department of 
Education has continued to open both French and Franco-Arab 
primary and secondary schools. A number of Jewish and Franco- 
Jewish schools have also been opened. Girls’ schools are also being 
successfully run, and secondary schools (lycées) at Casablanca, Rabat, 
Oudjda, and ‘Tangier give a good education to French and other 
European children. 

Moslem primary schools teach French as well as reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the elements of the religion and organization of 
Islam. Moslem colleges at Rabat and Fes give advanced education 
to those destined for administrative and commercial life. In them 
a four years’ course includes Arabic, French, mathematics, history, 
geography, and more advanced instruction in religion and religious 
organization. Finally, the Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocaines, 

a research and teaching institution for higher Moroccan studies at 
- Rabat, trains entrants into the civil services in Berber dialects and in 
the history and literature of Morocco. | 

There are also schools for native artisans and mechanics, and native 
girls’ schools which teach the old Berber carpet and embroidery 
industries. 

In some of the country schools instruction is given in Berber. At 
first, teachers had to be imported from Algeria, but the supply of 
local teachers is now assured. 
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THE STATE AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The road and rail communications of Morocco have been pushed 
vigorously since the early days of the protectorate, and, in the French 
Zone, have been financed by French loans. 

Before the protectorate there were no railways. In the early days 
of occupation narrow-gauge military railways were built to connect 
French Morocco and Algeria; Fes and Marrakech were linked to 
Casablanca and Rabat; Tetouan to Ceuta and Larache; and Melilla 
to the neighbouring mineral areas. In 1913 the military narrow-gauge 
railways of French Morocco were thrown open to the public, and in 
1914 the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer du Maroc was entrusted 
with the construction of standard-gauge lines. This company was a 
body set up jointly by two of the main French companies (P.L.M. 
and Paris—Orléans) and by a Compagnie Marocaine. A more recent 
company is the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer du Maroc Oriental. 
The State receives company debentures in exchange for working 
rights, and the interest on, and redemption of, these debentures are 
guaranteed by the French and Sherifian Governments. In 1914 
the completion and the running of the T'angier—-Fes railway were 
entrusted to the Compagnie Franco-Espagnole du Chemin de Fer 
de ‘Tanger a Fes, a joint body of the C.C.F.M. and the Compagnie 
Espagnole de l'Afrique. Since the protectorates were formed, railway 
construction has developed to include over 1,000 miles of standard- 
gauge line, 400 of which have been electrified: for further details see 
Chapter XI. The State is not directly responsible for railway services. 

There were no macadamized roads before the occupation. The 
first were built by army engineers, but since 1914 they have, in the 
French Protectorate, been maintained by the Directorate of Com- 
munications. In the remoter districts, however, army engineers are 
still active. In the Spanish Zone there were no good roads connecting 
Melilla in the east with Larache, Tetouan, and Ceuta in the west 
before the defeat of Abd el Krim. Since then an important trunk 
road (Road 3) has been built along the crests of the Rif mountains. 
It was opened in 1927, and followed in 1928 by the road from ‘Tetouan 
to Tangier. All the construction was done by Spanish army engineers, 
but upkeep is the responsibility of the Public Works Department. 


THE STATE AND MINERAL WEALTH 


The mineral resources of the Rif are considerable, though as yet 
not fully prospected. In the Spanish Protectorate there is no State 
control of mining. 
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In the French Protectorate the two departments in charge of mines, 
the Office Chérifien des Phosphates and the Office du Bureau Minier, 
come directly under the Secretariat-General. 


(a) Phosphates 


The dahir of 1914 regulating mines stipulated that phosphates ‘ne 
-pourront étre exploités qu’en vertu d’adjudications publiques’. In 
1919, however, when important phosphate mines were discovered by 
the Service des Mines, it was decided that they should be exploited 
by the State. By a dahir of 27 January 1920 the right of prospecting 
and of exploitation was reserved to the Makhzen. In the same year 
_ the Office Chérifien des Phosphates was set up on the lines of a private 
company, with a State subsidy of 36,000,000 francs and the right to 
issue shares. 


(b) Other Minerals 


A dahir of November 1929 replaced those of 1914, 1920, and 1923 
governing the exploitation of minerals. Article 5 stated that ‘les 
mines sont proprieté domainiale — Sont confirmés les droits habous 
existants sur certains gisements de sel’. Mines other than phosphates 
may be prospected and exploited by concession or by a (renewable) 
permis de recherche. Certain customary native rights of extraction are 
respected. Control is exercised by the Bureau Minier established by 
M. Steeg in 1928. 

Petroleum. 'The Bureau Minier and the Office National des Pétroles 
(representing the French Government and the Compagnie Francaise 
des Pétroles) set up a Bureau de Recherches (see p. 172) to prospect 
for petroleum. ‘The expenses, risks, and profits are divided equally 
between the French and the Sherifian Governments. 

Iron and Manganese. ‘These are exploited by different industrial 
groups, in association with the protectorate. 

Coal. 'The Bureau Minier has a 33 per cent. share in the two com- 
_ panies operating the mines of the Djerada district. 

The mineral wealth of Morocco is more fully described in Chap- 
ter XII. 


CHAPTER IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION: NATIONAL- 
ITIES: INLAND TOWNS 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 


s has been stated in Volume I, by far the larger part of the popula- 

tion of French Morocco is to be found north and west of the 

Atlas. Elsewhere the population, partly nomadic, centres mainly in 
the oases or along the upper valleys of the oueds. 
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Fic. 6. French Morocco: Density of Population 


In Atlantic Morocco the population is, in general, the densest in 
north Africa. Only rarely north of the High Atlas does it fall below 
50 to the square mile. Naturally, good cultivation means a dense 
population, although the greatest densities do not always coincide 
with the most intense cultivation. As Fig. 6 shows, this Atlantic 
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population is itself divided into two very clear groups, one on each 
side of the northern Meseta, whose broken uplands are occupied 
mainly by the Zaer and Zayan pastoral tribes. In the northern group 
the great cultivated plains of Petitjean, Meknes, and Fes are much 
less populated than the Ouergha valley and the lower slopes of the 
Rif, where there is a combination of stock, cereal, and fruit farming. 
The density in the Ouergha valley often exceeds 100 per square mile, 
and rises here and there to over 180. For the southern group popula- 
tion depends upon rainfall. In the whole of the coastal region as far 
south as ‘Tamanar population exceeds 75 per square mile, but is 
seldom more than 100. Inland from the coast this region is continued 
by the plateau of Settat and the Tadla plain as far as the foothills of 
the Middle Atlas. Lying north-west of Marrakech and south of the 
Oum er Rbia are the dry and sparsely populated lands of the Chiadma, 
of the Rehamna, and of the Sraghna—Zemrane tribes. Population 
increases again in the plain of El Kelaa and in the Haouz of Marrakech, 
watered by the rivers which issue from the High Atlas, and in the 
populous strip along the foothills known as the dir. 

South of the High Atlas contrasts of density are much more 
marked, for there are few inhabitants except in oases near the oueds 
and waterpoints, whether in the plains or in the mountains. In the 
Sous valley the population is concentrated along the river itself, along 
the foothills of the High Atlas, and especially along those of the Anti- 
Atlas. It is only south of the Oued Noun and of Djebel Bani that the 
true desert really begins. 

The Spanish Zone is far less known than the French. The only 
reliable information available is that which lists the total populations 
of tribal area irrespective of topography or occupation, and is illus- 
trated in Fig. 7. According to this, the most densely populated 
parts of the Spanish Zone are: (a) on the well-watered northern and 
western Djebala hills, where 100-150 inhabitants per square mile is 
the average; (5) in the high mountainous country of the western Rif, 
where similar, or even higher, densities are to be found; and (c) in 
coastal areas near to, and west of, Melilla, where there may be as 
many as 250 inhabitants to the square mile. Fairly large areas in the 
Ghomara province and in the dry south-east Rif are thinly populated. 

In a country such as Morocco, where most men find their living 
on the land, towns are relatively rare. Even if centres with 1,000 in- 
habitants are included, the urban population of the French Zone is 
but 873,000 out of a total of 5,405,000, or about one-sixth of the total 
population. Here, more than anywhere else in the Mediterranean 
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world, the larger towns, whether seats of commerce and in- 
dustry or of religion and learning, have been created artificially, and 
mainly for political purposes. ‘They are found principally in the 
richer lands of the north and are either sea-ports, centres of exchange 
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Fic. 7. Spanish Morocco: Density of Population 

and distribution at the crossing of natural routes in the interior low- 
lands, or centres of special religious significance and of pilgrimage. 
More recently, agricultural centres such as Petityean and industrial 
centres such as Khouribga have been created. In the past, the 
hundreds of ephemeral tribal markets of the countryside have served 
the purpose of the west European type of market town, and now 
many of these are crystallizing into permanent centres of population, 
and are thus developing into towns. 


THE COMPOSITION OF ‘THE POPULATION 


(a) MosLems 
French Zone 


In French Morocco the Moslem population (including that of 
Berber as well as of Arabic speech) is nearly 95 per cent. of the whole. 
It has grown appreciably in recent times, having increased from 1926 
to 1931 by 8-3 per cent., and from 1931 to 1936 by 15-8 per cent. 
The 1936 census shows this increase to be general and continuous. 

The Moslem population shows that preponderance of countrymen 
(88 per cent.) as opposed to townsmen which has already been noted 
as characteristic of the whole. Nevertheless, the recent movement of 
natives, almost always Moslems, from the countryside to the towns, 
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and especially to the largest towns or to new industrial urban centres 
such as Fedala and Khouribga, gives some indication of how soon the 
situation may alter. ‘The following figures show recent increases in 
the urban Moslem communities: 


I9Q31I 1936 
Casablanca ; é 5 . 85,000 146,000 
Fes . ; : : F . 90,000 121,000 
Rabat : ; A ; . 28,000 50,000 
Fedala : ‘ : ; : 4,400 8,500 


This development has even led to the curious phenomenon of ‘new 
medinas’ in Casablanca and Rabat; and Khouribga, one of the new 
mining and industrial centres, now has more than 10,000 Moslem 
native inhabitants, most of whom have settled there since 1936. 


Spanish Zone (excluding presidios) 


No census of the total population in the Spanish Zone has yet been 
taken, but, as in the French Zone, it is over go per cent. Moslem. 
Also as in the French Zone, it is predominantly rural. In view of 
the much smaller amount of modern economic development in the 
Spanish Zone, there has been far less migration of natives from the 
countryside to the towns than in the French Zone. Recent estimates 
give the Moslem population as about 738,000. 


International Zone 


In the International Zone, according to an official Spanish state- 
ment of 1942, there are nearly 51,000 Moslems in the town of Tangier 
and over 22,000 in the surrounding countryside, forming altogether 
more than 70 per cent. of the total population. 


Tribes 


Native tribes vary considerably in size and status, and, although 
little reference is made to them in these pages, they have a real 
importance. A map showing the distribution of the population by 
tribes will be found at the end of the book. 


(b) Jews 
French Zone 


The Jews scarcely exceed 2°5 per cent. of the population of French 
Morocco, and, although their number increased by 15-8 per cent. 
from 1926 to 1931, and by 29-7 per cent. from 1931 to 1936, their 
percentage of the whole was not appreciably affected. Nearly 
120,000, 1.e. almost go per cent., live in separate and closely crowded 
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quarters within the urban centres. Casablanca, Mogador, Sefrou, 
Debdou, Rabat, and Mazagan account for 73 per cent. of the whole. 
For the most part these urban Jews live in the mellahs, practising 
their traditional commercial and craftsmen’s activities. But the most 
advanced elements are beginning more and more to live outside the 
old mellahs, even forming ‘new mellahs’, while increasing numbers 
enter the liberal professions. 

Jews are normally townsfolk, and only 45,000 (or 12 per cent. of 
the whole) live in country districts. Where they do so, it is in small, 
but compact, communities attached to Moslem villages or hamlets. 


Spanish Zone 


The Jewish population of Spanish Morocco forms less than 2 per 
cent. of the whole. As in the French Zone, it is predominantly urban, 
and is to be found mainly in Tetouan, El Ksar el Kebir, and Larache. 
In many tribal territories now included in the Spanish Zone, Jews 
were rigorously excluded until the establishment of European control. 


International Zone 


In the International Zone, according to an official Spanish state- 
ment of 1942, there are over 7,600 native and 840 foreign Jews, 
forming together nearly 9 per cent. of the total population. hey live 
exclusively in the town of ‘Tangier. 


(c) EUROPEANS 
French Zone 

Europeans number no more than 3 per cent. of the whole, and 
immigration has taken place in a number of clearly distinguishable 
phases (see Fig. 8). ‘The landing of French troops in Casablanca in 
1g11 was followed almost immediately by the arrival of speculators, 
adventurers, and petty traders. ‘The protectorate treaty was signed 
in 1912, and in the following year 30,000 immigrants entered the 
country. During the war years of 1914-18 this movement slowed 
down considerably, although it did not entirely cease. A new rush, 
which developed after the armistice in 1918, attained a maximum of 
nearly 13,600 in 1921. During the slump years 1922 to 1925, not only 
did immigration decrease, but departures outbalanced arrivals by 
several hundreds. Since 1925 the rate of immigration has been 
slower, but the number of departures has also shown a relative 
decrease, and more of the immigrants have arrived with the intention 
of becoming permanent settlers. 
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In the five-year period 1926-31 there were about 20,000 arrivals. 
Since then the severe restrictions on immigration imposed in 1931 
and 1934 have made it very difficult for new elements to enter French 
Morocco. The economic crisis since 1934, during which there was 
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Fic. 8. European Immigration into French Morocco 





relatively little employment on public works, was another deterrent. 
During the decade before 1936 the European population of French 
Morocco increased as follows: 


Total 
1920, ie FO47CO 
; increase of 64 per cent. 
LOFT. 3 Je 723000 
increase of 20 5 
$9360". . 206,500 


This increase was partly due to immigration, but partly also to natural 
growth. Immigrants are young in comparison with the population 
of France, and only 4 per cent. are over 60 years of age. In recent 
years there has been an increasing excess of births over deaths, as the 
following figures show: 
Excess of births over deaths: year 1926. > £2,039 
Wiese $933 50 4's 4y275 
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The French are by far the largest and the most important European 
body. ‘They include not only all the European civil servants and a 
large majority of those engaged in the liberal professions, but also 
most of the leaders of commerce and industry. They also form the 
largest foreign element in the small towns and in the countryside. 
In 1936 French citizens, subjects, and protected persons totalled 
nearly 174,000, or about two-thirds of the SE ODERD population of 
French Morocco. 

The Spaniards numbered nearly 20,000 in 1936, but their number 
has grown by less than g per cent. since 1931. Most of them are 
farmers or market gardeners, but some are small traders. ‘The three 
towns of Casablanca, Rabat, and Oudjda account by themselves for 
two-thirds of the Spanish population of French Morocco. ‘The 
Italians, two-thirds of whom are in Casablanca, have increased from 
over II,000 in 1931 to over 14,000 in 1936, a rise of almost 27 per 
cent. Russians, Portuguese, British (including Maltese), and other 
foreigners come next with smaller contingents, reaching a total of 
10,214 in 1936 as against 7,588 in 1931. ‘The European population 
has settled principally in the Atlantic coastal districts, and nearly 
8o per cent. are concentrated in the towns. Casablanca alone accounts 
for nearly 35 per cent. of all the Europeans in French Morocco, the 
number having increased from 55,000 in 1931 to 72,000 in 1936. 


Spanish Zone 


Europeans in the Spanish Zone (excluding the presidios) numbered 
some 45,000 in 1936, and thus formed approximately 6 per cent. of 
the whole population. Most of them are Spanish, and nearly all 
of them are townsmen. The almost exclusively Spanish population 
of Ceuta and Melilla, numbering 120,000 according to the census of 
1930, should be added to that of the protectorate in order to get the 
correct relation between the numbers of Europeans and of natives on 
the mainland of Spanish Morocco. 

Immigration figures are not available, and vital statistics have not 
been taken. 


International Zone 


In the International Zone, according to an official Spanish state- 
ment in 1942, there are over. 14,500 Spaniards and over 4,800 
other Europeans, predominantly French, although including a con- 
siderable number of British. All of these live in the town of Tangier 
itself. 
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The following is a summary of the population of Morocco accord- 
ing to latest available statistics: 


French Zone (year 1936) 


Moslems 5,875,000 
Native Jews 161,000 
French 174,000 
Others 59,000 
Total 6,269,000 
Spanish Zone, excluding presidios (year 1936) 
Moslems 738,000 
Native Jews 13,000 
Europeans (almost ee Spaniehi) 44,000 
Total 795,000 
Spanish presidios (year 1930) 
Europeans (almost entirely Spanish) 120,000 
Tangier Zone (year 1942) 
Moslems 74,100 
ows Native 7,600 
Foreign 800 
Europeans (including ae 200 Saanich) 19,000 
101,500 
GRAND TOTAL 7,285,500 


INLAND TOWNS 


IN the following, all inland towns shown on Fig. g are considered in 
alphabetical order. Coastal towns are discussed with their ports in 
Chapter X. 
_ Population statistics given are the latest obtainable, but are not all 
of the same date. For the larger towns in the French Zone the figures 
are 1936 inter-census estimates. For most of the remainder they are 
from 1931 usoem census returns. Spanish Zone figures are less 
reliable. 

Temperature figures are given where possible, and are shade 
temperatures in degrees Fahrenheit. Where mean monthly maxima 
and minima for coldest and hottest months are not available, mean 
daily maxima and minima are given. 
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"Fic. 9. Town Populations — 


(a) FRENCH ZONE 


Azrou. Lat. 33° 26’ N., long. 5° 14’ W. Population 2,779, including 
too Europeans. Hotels, garage, Franco-Berber School, Native 
Affairs Office. 


Azrou, 40 miles south-east of Meknes, at an altitude of 3,900 feet, 
lies in the Beni Mguild country. Alongside the larger Berber village 
with its kasba constructed by Moulay Ismail in 1684, are European 
villas, hotels, and administrative and military establishments. It is 
in the well-watered valley of a headstream of the Oued ‘Tigrigra, 
a right-bank tributary of the Oued Beth. The French military post 
was established here in 1920. Azrou is now a small summer health 
and fishing resort and winter sports centre for Europeans, and an 
important market centre for natives. There are small European saw- 
mills exploiting the neighbouring cedar forests. It is at the junction 
of the main road south-east from Meknes via Timhadit and Midelt 
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to the Tafilelt (Road 19), and the main road north-east from Marra- 
kech via Kasba ‘Tadla and Khenifra to Fes (Road 16). 

Annual rainfall, on 76 days, mainly Oct.—May, especially Oct.—Dec. 
and Feb.—Apr.; total 34-48 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean monthly ( fan.) (Aug.) 
Max... : : ; f 68 98 
Min. . : 2 : : 26 55 
Highest recorded : : a eho 
Lowest recorded ‘ . ‘ 19 


Light and Power. Azrou is on a 22-kV. line from Meknes, and 
receives electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C. 


Water. 'There is a good supply from springs. 


Bent Meat. Lat. 32° 20’ N., long. 6° 20’ W. Population 7,119, 
including 120 Europeans and about 1,500 Jews. Hotel, Native 


Affairs Office. 


Beni Mellal, a small Arab market town and kasba near the west 
exit of an important pass through the mountains, is at the foot of the 
Middle Atlas, at an altitude of 2,010 feet, and 20 miles south-south- 
west of Kasba ‘Tadla. It is watered by six excellent never-failing 
springs and is surrounded by splendid olive-groves, orchards, and 
gardens, which supply the markets of the Zayan tribe with fruit and 
vegetables. The kasba was restored by Moulay Sliman in the nine- 
teenth century and has been restored again since the French occupa- 
tion in 1916. ‘The town is on Road 16 from Marrakech to Fes. 


Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied by the Société Cherifienne d’Energie Electrique on a 22-kV. 
line from Kasba Zidania. 


BERKANE. Lat. 34° 55’ N., long. 2° 28’ W. Population 3,464, includ- 
ing 1,717 Europeans. Hotel, Contréle Civil Office. 


Berkane is the market centre of a European colony, and lies near 
the Oued Berkane, a small right-bank tributary of the Moulouya, 
30 miles north-west of Oudjda, at an altitude of 2,440 feet. It was 
laid out in 1908 near a military post in the Beni Snassen country, and 
is in a rich agricultural plain. It has good road connexions east to 
Martimprey, north-east to Saidia on the Mediterranean coast, and 
south-east to Oudida. 
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Annual rainfall, on 49 days, mainly Sept.—May, total 14:84 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean daily ( fan.) (Aug.) 
Max. . : ; ? : 63 gI 
Min. f 40 67 


Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied on a 22-kV. line from Oudjda. 


Water. There is a good supply from springs. 


Bou Denis. Lat. 31° 55’ N., long. 3° 38’ W. Population 1,650, 
including 350 Europeans and about 650 Jews. Inn, Post and 


Telegraph Office, Native Affairs Office. 


Bou Denib, at an altitude of about 3,000 feet, was originally a ksar 
on the fringe of the Sahara near a left-bank tributary of the upper 
Oued Guir. It is now a military and administrative centre with a fort. 
It is connected by good tracks, north-west to Midelt for Meknes and 
Fes; north-east along the Moulouya valley to the 'Taza—Oudjda road; 
south-west to Tafilelt; and east to Colomb Bechar and Figuig. 

Annual rainfall, on 35 days, mainly Sept.—-May; total 3-23 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean daily ( Fan.) (Aug.) 
Max. . ‘ , ; 62 107 
Min. . : : 33 71 


Water. The water from the well is somewhat brackish, but there 
are sweet springs in the oasis nearby. 


Boujap. Lat. 32° 45’ N., long. 6° 25’ W. Population 8,878, including 
138 Europeans, 7,730 Moslems, and 1,010 Jews. Inns, Post Office, 
garages, Native Affairs Office. 


Boujad, an important native religious settlement and market centre 
near good springs and rich olive-groves, is on the Berrechid—Kasba 
Tadla road (Road 10), 15 miles north-west of Kasba Tadla, at an 
altitude of 2,340 feet. It was founded at the end of the sixteenth 
century by Sidi Mohammed Ech Chergui, patron saint of horsemen. 
His descendants, believed to transmit his spiritual power and bless- 
ing, enjoy great moral authority and prestige throughout the Tadla 
country. he town, with its tombs, saints, and wealthy zawiyah, is 
an important pilgrim centre. Native striped wool blankets are manu- 
factured in the town. It also has the most important weekly market, 
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not only of the Tadla, but of all interior Morocco, excluding the large 
towns. There is a French military camp on a low hill near the town. 


Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied on a 60-kV. line from Kasba Zidania. 


Water. This is abundant from wells. 


Fes (see Fig. 10 and Vol. I, Plate VI). Lat. 34° 08’ N., long. 4° 58’ W. 
Population 144,424, including 9,623 Europeans, 124,294 Moslems, 
and 10,507 Jews. Regional Military H.Q., Regional Native Affairs 
H.Q., Contrdle Civil Office, French Residency-General, British 
Vice- Consulate. Hotels, garages, hospitals, schools, banks, 
museums. 


Fes, the northern capital of Morocco, is built on both banks of the 
Oued Fes near its confluence with the Sebou, at a general altitude of 
1,200 feet. ‘The oldest and largest part of the city cascades down both 
banks of the Fes river where this falls eastwards from the Meknes—Fes 
plateau. The European town has been built to the west on the flat 
land of the plateau itself (see Fig. 10). According to Islamic historians, 
the foundation of Fes in 807 was due to Moulay Idriss the Younger, 
who made it his capital. In reality the settlement is known to have 
existed in 801, and may have done so at an even earlier date. The 
first Moslem town was in two distinct halves. Adouat el Kairwine, 
on the left bank of the river, was peopled by 2,000 Arab families from 
Kairwan. Adouat el Andalous, on the right bank, was settled by 
8,000 Berber families, expelled from Spain by El Hakem Ben Hicham. 
These two groups for long lived apart, each with its own mosques, 
market-places, and bazaars. Both drew their water supply from the 
Oued Fes. The unique system, which was then first evolved, of 
domesticsupply of running water for drinking and household purposes, 
afterwards passed on for household sewerage, is still in use. Under 
the Zenata princes, successors to the Idrissites at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, new mosques, hostelries, and public baths were 
created; bridges over the river to join the two Adouats were built; 
the town itself spread well beyond the original city walls; and the 
famous Bab Ftouh and Bab Guissa gates were constructed. The 
Almoravid Sultan Yusuf Ben Tashfin, having already besieged it in 
1063, entered Fes in 1069. He razed the walls which separated the 
two Adouats, and brought from Spain numerous workmen who con- 
structed along the river-banks hydraulic mills of the type still in use, 
and set up new industries near the river Fes. The oldest part of the 
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town, Fes el Bali (Old Fes), thereby assumed much of its present 
form. 

The Almohads entered Fes in 1145, and the Merinids in 1248. 
The old city having proved too small, the reigning princes built Fes 
Djedid (New Fes) in 1276, on the plateau to the west. ‘To-day it still 
includes the Sultan’s palace and government offices. Between 1310 
and 1325, the Jews of Fes moved from Fes el Bali to Fes Djedid and 
the mellah has remained there to the present day. Under the Meri- 
nids, beautiful medersas or colleges, in pure Moorish style, were built 
for the students of the famous University of Fes. Housed in the 
Karowiyin mosque, founded in 861, the University was, in its heyday, 
the most famous in Islam. ‘The mosque is still to-day the largest in 
the Moghreb. The population of Fes was then said to be 125,000 
and the city had very active industries and trade, as well as a remark- 
able intellectual life. | 

Under the Saadian dynasty, Marrakech took its place as a capital, 
equal in status to Fes. Fes was often in revolt, and to control it, two 
forts, Bordj Nord and Bordj Sud, were built, which are both still in 
existence to-day. Fes became sole capital again under Moulay Rachid 
(1664~72), the first Sultan of the present Alawite dynasty, during 
whose reign the present barracks, known as Kasba Cherarda, were 
built. Moulay Ismail (1672-1727) deserted Fes for Meknes, and 
during this period population declined. he son of Moulay Ismail, 
reviving Fes as the capital, built an entirely new quarter and mosque 
in Fes Djedid, as well as the large park-girdled palace now known as 
Dar Debibagh. 

The Alawite Sultans Sidi Mohammed and Moulay Sliman, patrons 
of religion and learning, built new mosques and zawiyahs, and Moulay 
el Hassan (1873-94) modified the features both of Fes el Bali and of 
Fes Djedid. Until then, the first had formed the residential, commer- 
cial, industrial, and religious city, while the second was the military 
and political headquarters. Moulay el Hassan built the Palace of 
Bou Jeloud between the two towns, enlarged the Dar el Makhzen or 
government offices, and added the Aguedal or palace grounds as well 
as the government arms factory known as the Makina. Abd el Aziz 
and Moulay Hafid, the sons of Moulay el Hassan, constructed new 
buildings, unfortunately in decadent architectural style, in the Bou 
Jeloud and Dar el Makhzen quarters. 

By this time the Makhzen had fallen into decay and Fes became 
the centre of disaffection and intrigue. The revolt against Moulay 
Hafid began at Fes in the spring of 1911. French troops were called 
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in, and the Convention of 1912, establishing the French protectorate 
over Morocco, was signed in Fes. 

The tomb of Idriss I, the largest mosque in Morocco, and the 
ancient and famous university combine to make Fes the centre of 
Islam and its culture. ‘The large native population, often lettered and 
wealthy, make it the most important political centre. Its many crafts- 
men, organized in guilds, and its numerous traders make it also the 
principal native industrial and commercial centre of Morocco. Its 
industries range from carpet and reed-mat making to silk embroidery 
and gilded-leather bookbinding, and from leather-tanning and dyeing 
to pottery and native footwear. In its numerous and crowded bazaars 
almost anything from rich perfumes and spices to jewellery and silks, 
from native and imported wool and cotton fabrics and garments to 
copper and brass utensils, or from grain and dates to native sweet- 
meats and green tea are on sale. Long before the protectorate 
was established, its merchants maintained native representatives in 
London, Manchester, and Lyons. 

Fes el Bali, the medina, is the home of a cultured aristocracy of 
rich merchants, of scholars and students, and of skilled craftsmen. 
Many of its houses are large and sumptuous, with splendid gardens. 
With its mosques, tombs, minarets, and medersas, it is indeed a 
graceful, artistic, and yet wealthy city. Much of Fes Djedid, on 
the other hand, is inhabited by Saharan tribesmen, negroes, day- 
labourers, mokhaznis, and men of the gish, living in small and 
crowded houses. Hence, in sharp contrast to Fes el Bali, it has the 
characteristics and appearance of a Bedouin town. 

The French town, Ville Nouvelle, was begun in 1916 on previously 
agricultural land south-west of Fes Djedid. Since 1926 it has ex- 
panded considerably, and includes industrial, commercial, and resi- 
dential quarters, with modern hotels and tree-lined streets. ‘The 
Residency-General and principal administrative offices are, however, 
in the Bou Jeloud quarter of the native city. 

Fes lies at the crossing of two ancient and important routes. The 
more important is the great west—east imperial and trade route, which 
connects Algeria and the Atlantic cities of Morocco via Oudjda and 
the 'Taza gap. The other is the former main north-south caravan 
route between the Mediterranean coast at Tangier and the Sahara, 
via the passes of the Middle and High Atlas. There are main roads 
east to l'aza for Algeria; west-south-west to Meknes and Rabat; 
west-north-west to Petitjean for Tangier or Port Lyautey; north- 
north-west to Ouezzane; and south-south-east to Sefrou. There is 
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also main railway connexion east to Algeria and west via Meknes to 
Tangier or Rabat (Routes 5 and 7). 

Annual rainfall, on 74 days, mainly Oct.—June, but especially 
Nov.—Dec. and March; total 22:88 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean monthly ( Fan.) (Aug.) 
Max... ‘ me ' , gf 108 
Min. . ‘ ; 30 56 


Light and Power. Electricity is supplied at 110/190 volts, 3-phase 
A.C., by the Compagnie Fasi d’Electricité. There are two power 
stations: Fes Aval, on the Oued Fes north-east of Fes el Bali, is 
hydro-electric with an output in 1938 of 11,000,000 kWh.; and Fes 
Amont, on the Oued ez Zitoun south of Fes el Bali, is both hydro- 
electric and diesel with an output in 1938 of 5,500,000 kWh. A trans- 
former station at Fes Amont serves to connect both stations with the 
60-kV. line from EI Kansera. 


Water. ‘his is abundant and good. It comes from the Oued Fes, 
and is laid on in the town. 


GuerciF. Lat. 34°15’ N., long. 3°19’ W. Population 1,835, including 
1,540 Europeans. Hotels, Contréle Civil Office. 


Guercif is a European colonization centre and military post founded 
in 1912. It stands on the left bank of the Moulouya near its confluence 
with the Melloulou and 1s at an altitude of 1,177 feet. It was preceded 
by a flourishing market town of the eleventh century, later fortified 
but since ruined, and in the eighteenth century by a kasba, since 
also fallen into ruins. It is nearly 40 miles east of T'aza, and is 
on the main road (Road 12) and railway (Route 5) from Fes to 
Oudjda. 

Annual rainfall, on 38 days, mainly Sept.—June, especially Oct.— 
Nov. and Feb.—May; total 8-42 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean daily ( Fan.) (Aug.) 
Max. . ‘ ; ; ‘ 63 100 
Min. . : ‘ 38 67 


Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied by the S.C.E.E. 


Water. ‘Vhis is in good supply. 
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Kaspa Tapia. Lat. 32° 36’ N., long. 6° 15’ W. Population 4,035, 
including 315 Europeans and 300 Jews. Hotels, Native Affairs 
Office, garage, Post Office. 


Kasba 'Tadla, as its name implies, is in the 'Tadla (‘wheat-sheaf’) 
country and on the right bank of the Oum er Rbia near the foot of 
the Middle Atlas, at an altitude of 1,625 feet. 

The first Kasba 'Tadla was constructed about 1687 by Moulay 
Ismail, who installed there a thousand of his negro guard. He used 
Kasba ‘T'adla as his headquarters for the subjugation of the Oued el 
Abid valley, which lies 30 miles to the south-east. In 1700 its govern- 
ment was entrusted to his son Ed Dehbi, who built a second and 
larger kasba with a palace and mosque, and constructed a stone bridge 
over the Oum er Rbia. ‘The French occupied the town in May 1913. 

A large grain and wool market as well as an important modern 
military station, it is about midway along the main road between 
Marrakech and Fes via Azrou (Road 16), at its junction with the road 
‘from Berrechid via Oued Zem and Boujad (Road 10). 

Annual rainfall, on 49 days, mainly Oct.—May, especially Feb.- 
Apr. and Nov.—Dec.; total 15-22 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean daily ( fan.) (Aug.) 
Max. . : ; ; : 67 105 
Min. . : ; 40 69 


Light and Power. Electricity is supplied at 115/200 volts, 3-phase 
A.C., by the S.C.E.E. There is a power station at the southern end 
of the ‘Portuguese’ bridge (Fig. 50). 

Water. ‘This comes from wells and is of good quality. 


KHEMISSET. Lat. 33° 50’ N., long. 6° 03’ W. Population 1,387, in- 
_ cluding 516 Europeans. Contrdéle Civil Office, Post Office. 


Khemisset is on the main road (Road 12) from Rabat to Meknes, 
south of the Forest of Mamora, 40 miles from Meknes, and at an 
altitude of 1,450 feet. It was laid out as a European colonization 
centre in 1924, and is on the site of a former military post in the 
Zemmour country. It is near excellent cereal and pasture country 
for which it is the principal market centre. 


Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied by the 8.C.E.E. 


Water. 'Vhis is from springs. 
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KHENIFRA (see Plate IIT). Lat. 32° 58’ N., long. 5° 51’ W. Popula- 
tion 2,881, including 150 Europeans. Hotel, Native Affairs Office, 
Post Office, garage. 


Khenifra is the capital of the Zayan tribe and an important native 
market centre especially for cereals, sheep and goats, cedar-wood, 
rock salt, and carpets. A former Berber stronghold, it is on the right 
bank of the Oum er Rbia, at an altitude of 3,250 feet. 

Originally Khenifra was nothing more than a modest enclosure 
sheltering a part of the Zayan tribe in winter, and it became strate- 
gically important only when Moulay Ismail constructed a kasba and 
a bridge over the river at this point. It then became a stage on the 
journey to Boujad, Kasba ‘Tadla, and farther south. At the end of 
the nineteenth century, under the Sultan Moulay el Hassan and the 
famous Zayan Kaid Moha ou Hammou, it assumed still greater 
importance as a market and as a native industrial centre. During the 
reign of Abd el Aziz, the Kaid of Khenifra repudiated the authority 
of the Makhzen, attacking caravans and extending his depredations 
as far as Meknes. When the French occupied the Chaouia country 
in 1907, Moha ou Hammou adhered to the Berber movement of 
resistance and the holy war. French troops entered Khenifra in 
August 1914, but it was not until the spring of 1921 that this area 
was made secure. ‘l‘he small European quarter and military camp are 
half a mile north of the native town. ‘They are on the Marrakech—Fes 
road (Road 16) midway between Kasba ‘T'adla and Azrou. 

Annual rainfall, on 63 days, mainly Oct.-May, especially Oct.—Dec. 
and Feb.-May; total 24-15 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean daily ( fan.) (july) 
Maxiox 3 : ; : 62 105 
Min. . ; : 25 65 


Light and Power. Electricity is supplied at 115/200 volts, 3-phase 
AoC. by the $.C-1.E. 


Water. 'Vhis is of very poor quality. 


KuHourrBGa. Lat. 32° 55’ N., long. 6° 50’ W. Population 8,135, in- 
cluding 2,669 Europeans. Garage, hotel, Post Office. 
Khouribga is a recently developed mining settlement on the rich 


phosphate beds of the central plateau, exploitation of which began 
here in 1923. It is the principal centre of extraction of phosphates in 
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Morocco. It is nearly 20 miles west of Oued Zem, at an altitude of 
2,600 feet, and is close to the main road (Road 10) from Berrechid to 
Kasba 'Tadla and on the main railway (Route 4) from Casablanca to 
Oued Zem. 


Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied by the Centre Civil de Khouribga, which has a sub-station 
on the 60-kV. power line from Kasba Zidania. There is also a reserve 
diesel power plant. 


MarrAKECH (see Plate II and Fig. 11). Lat. 31° 38’ N., long. 7° 59’ W. 
Population 190,314, including 6,849 Europeans, 157,819 Moslems, 
and 25,646 Jews. Regional Military H.Q., Regional Native Affairs 
H.Q., Contréle Civil Office. Hotels, banks, garages, hospitals, 
British Vice-Consulate, French and native schools, museums, Post 


Office. 


Marrakech, the southern capital and the largest native city of 
Morocco, is about 40 miles from the foothills of the High Atlas and 
24 miles south of the left bank of the Oued Tensift, at an altitude of 
1,475 feet. ‘he headquarters of the important Marrakech civil and 
military administrative regions, and the residence of one of the 
Sultan’s khalifas, it is also the principal commercial city and resort 
for the tribesmen of the High Atlas and much of the north-west 
Sahara. It spreads widely over the vast well-irrigated plain of the 
Haouz, and with its straight streets and gigantic city wall it has some 
of the characteristic features of a Sudanese town. It is surrounded 
by vast date-palm groves, with orchards of olive, orange, and other 
fruit-trees as well as vineyards. The Koutoubia mosque minaret is 
a landmark visible for many miles across the plain. he European 
town is known as Gueliz, and is 2 miles north-west of the native city 
near the foot of the fortified rocky hill from which it takes its name. 
It has wide tree-lined main streets lined with high commercial and 
residential buildings, as well as many villas. 

It is possible that a settlkement on the site of Marrakech had 
existed before, but Moslem Marrakech was created and made a 
capital city in 1062 by Yusuf Ben ‘Tashfin, founder of the Almoravid 
dynasty. Ibn Toumert, head of the Almohad partisans, denounced 
the luxury of the Almoravid court at Marrakech, but Abd el Mumin, 
the first Almohad Sultan, after having conquered the city in 1147, 
made it his capital also. ‘he town was very prosperous and well 


populated at that time, but under the Merinid Sultans, who preferred 
| Fes, it was neglected. 
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After his conquest of Timbuktu in 1591, whence he brought back 
great wealth, the Saadian Sultan ‘Ed Dehbi (‘the golden’) made 
Marrakech his principal seat of government. ‘The town was then 
enriched with magnificent buildings, some of which were decorated 
with Carrara marble. 

Under the present Alawite dynasty the capital has been transferred 
to Fes and Meknes, but from time to time Sultans have made pro- 
longed visits to Marrakech. Moulay et Hassan (1873-94), although 
proclaimed Sultan in Marrakech, lived there for only one year, but 
his son Abd el Aziz lived there from 1895 to 1902. In 1907 Moulay 
Hafid was proclaimed Sultan at Marrakech before being recognized 
in Fes. After his departure the rebel, El Tiba, entered the city. He 
was driven out by Colonel Mangin in September 1912, when French 
troops occupied the city for the first time. 

The relations of this city with Christian Europe go back to 1219, 
when five Franciscan missionaries arrived, and although these were 
martyred in 1220, a Christian bishopric of Marrakech was created in 
1233 and survived for three centuries. 

The Moslem natives of Marrakech are a mixture of descendants of 
Andalusian Moors, Rehamna tribesmen from the surrounding plains, 
and tribesmen from the High Atlas mountains to the south-east, the 
Sahara, and the Draa. Characteristic native manufactures include 
carpets and fabrics mainly of Berber design, embroidered leather 
cushions, jewellery, inlaid and chased guns and daggers, and pottery. 
Besides the numerous specialized bazaars there is the important 
Thursday market held outside the city wall, as well as the daily 
market held within the walls on the vast open space known as the 
Djem4a el Fna or ‘meeting of the dead’; this owes its name to the 
gallows, and to the spikes reserved for the bodies and heads of rebels. 
The Djemaa el Fna is also the daily scene of much entertainment in 
the traditional manner by snake-charmers, story-tellers, jugglers, and 
acrobats. 

Marrakech has many mosques, the most important of which are 
the Koutoubia, a jewel of Moorish art, built in the late twelfth cen- 
tury; the Mouasine mosque, built under the Saadians in the mid- 
sixteenth century and considered the main mosque of the city; the 
Kasba mosque, which was built about 1195 under the Almohads and 
is the official mosque used by the Sultan; and the mosque at the 
shrine of Sidi Bel Abbas, the patron saint of Marrakech, which was 
built under the Saadians in 1605. ‘The city has three medersas or 
colleges. ‘The oldest and largest is the Medersa ben Yusuf, built 
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originally as a mosque in the early twelfth century, but made into 
a medersa under the Saadians in 1565. Another was built in 1605, 
also under the Saadians, at the shrine of Sidi bel Abbas, and the 
third was founded under the Alawites in the late seventeenth century. 
Marrakech is a holy city on account of its famous tombs and shrines. 
Among these are included the tombs of the founders and descendants 
of three Moroccan dynasties. Yusuf Ben Tashfin, the founder of the 
Almoravid dynasty and empire, has a very simple tomb and shrine; 
the Saadians, with a few Alawite princes, are buried in a tomb adorned 
with richly carved marble; and Moulay Ali Sherif, the seventeenth- 
century ancestor of the present Alawite dynasty, and his eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century descendants, the Sultans Moulay Sliman and 
Abd er Rahman, are buried in an imposing mausoleum. ‘The most 
famous saints’ shrines are those of Sidi ben Sliman el Dyazouli in the 
mosque of Sidi Omar, and of the seven patron saints of Marrakech, 
the chief of which is that of Sidi Bel Abbas. Many pilgrims from 
distant countries visit this shrine, and the pilgrimage round the 
- shrines of the seven saints, instituted by Moulay Ismail, is still made. 

There are several important official buildings. The Kasba with its 
famous entrance gate, Bab Aguenaou, was built in the twelfth century 
by the Sultan Abd el Mumin. The Dar el Makhzen, built by the 
Almohads, enlarged under the Saadians, and at one time the most 
spacious and beautiful dwelling in Marrakech, is the Sultan’s official 
residence. ‘he luxurious Bahia palace, built as a private house 
between 1894 and 1900 by Ba Ahmed, the famous vizir to Sultan 
Abd el Aziz, is now the official lodging of the French Resident- 
General when in Marrakech. The official residence of the Pasha of 
Marrakech and the town houses of the High Atlas kaids are also 
built on the grand scale. The former palace of Dar el Beida, with its 
courts and many rooms, is now the Maisonnave hospital. Within the 
city walls there are several large gardens, of which the Mamounia 
and Aguedal are the most important. The Mamounia, attributed to 
_ the Saadians, has avenues of olive-trees enclosing squares planted 
with orange-trees. It is now divided between the Mauchamp hospital 
and the Mamounia hotel. The Aguedal, 2 miles long and nearly 
1 mile wide, is said to have been the work of the Almohads in the 
twelfth century, probably, as its name implies, as a camping-ground 
for the Sultan’s troops. Moulay Abd er Rahman gave it its present 
form, and Moulay el Hassan further improved it. It is enclosed by 
crenellated walls with high bastions pierced here and there by gates, 
and irrigated from great tanks and two main canals. It is laid out in 
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squares of orange, pomegranate, and other fruit-trees between avenues 
of olive-trees. Another large garden is that of the Bahia palace, now 
used as a nursery and experimental garden by the Directorate of Agri- 
culture. 

The bastioned walls of Marrakech, with their many gates, have a 
perimeter of 74 miles. Standing in a wide plain, the city is accessible 
from all directions, but the two natural routes across the High Atlas 
have always been of special importance and are now followed by 
excellent metalled roads. They are south-east, via the Rdat valley 
and the Tizi-n-Tichka pass to Ouarzazat (Road 18), and south-west, 
via the Nfis valley and the pass known as Tizi-n-Test to Taroudant 
in the Sous valley (Road 17). There are also good roads west to 
Mogador, north-west to Safi and Mazagan, north to Casablanca, 
north-east to Meknes and Fes, and east to Ouarzazat, as well as main 
railway connexion north to Casablanca (Route 1). 

Annual rainfall, on 40 days, mainly Oct.—Mar., especially Nov. and 
Mar.; total 8-88 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean monthly ( fan.) (fFuly) 
Max. . : ‘ : ; 77 II4 
Min. . A ie : ai 61 
Lowest actual recorded : x 27 
Highest actual recorded : eae fr 


Tight and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied by the Enterprise Electrique de la Banlieue de Marrakech 
and by the Société d’Electricité de Marrakech. Power is taken from 
the grid by the 60-kV. line from Sidi Said Maachou and Roches Noires 
via Sidi el Aidi and Ben Guérir and by the 60-kV. line from Lalla 
Takerkoust. A large sub-station steps down the supply from 60 kV. to 
5:5 kV. ‘There is a reserve diesel station with a capacity of 1,200 kW. 


Water. ‘This is in ample supply and laid on by pipes in the city. 


MARTIMPREY. Lat. 34° 58’ N., long. 2° 06’ W. Population 2,145, 
including 1,282 Europeans. Hotel, garage. 


Martimprey on the Oued Kiss, the north-east frontier of Morocco, 
is a prosperous European market centre in rich agricultural country 
at an altitude of 812 feet. Founded in 1910, it is 16 miles south-west 
of Nemours, the Algerian port. It has good road connexions north- 
west to Port Say and Saidia on the Mediterranean coast, south-east 
to Oudjda, west to Berkane, and south-east to Lalla Maghnia. 
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| Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied by the 8.C.E.E. Martimprey is on the 22-kV. power line 
from Oudjda to Berkane. 


MEKNES (see Fig. 12). Lat. 33° 54’ N., long. 5° 39’ W. Population 
74,702, comprising 12,310 Europeans, 52,871 Moslems, and 9,521 
Jews. Hotels, garages, hospitals, banks, secondary school for Euro- 
peans, Military College for native notables, Regional Native Affairs 
H.Q., Contréle Civil Office, Regional Military H.Q. 


Meknes, a former capital of Morocco, at an altitude of 1,700 feet, 
is on a plateau bounded 5 miles to the north by the Zerhoun mountain. 
The valley of the Oued Bou Fekrane, which flows from south-east to 
north-west, trenches the plateau and separates the native city to the 
south-west from the European town, railway station, military camp, 
and aviation camp to the north-east. 

The site of Meknes, until then occupied by a cluster of large 
villages, was fortified by the Almoravids in the eleventh century. 
~The Almohads took possession of it in 1150, but only after a siege of 
several years. heir harsh measures were followed by a rapid de- 
population, but trade gradually revived, and the town became very 
prosperous. In the early thirteenth century its main mosque was 
restored and aqueducts were constructed to bring water to the city. 
But this prosperity declined with the weakening of the Almohads. 
In the middle of the thirteenth century the Merinids took possession, 
and in 1276 the Sultan Abu Yusuf built a kasba and a mosque, while 
Abu E] Hassan Ali endowed it with a medersa, a zawiyah, aqueducts, 
and bridges. Meknes passed to the Saadians in 1547, and under 
Moulay Ismail (1672-1727), one of the first of the Alawite dynasty, 
it entered the most brilliant period of its history. Moulay Ismail 
made it his capital and favourite residence, walled its perimeter of 
25 miles, and built palaces, mosques, stables, granaries, and magni- 
ficent gardens which exist to-day, though some are in ruins. Christian 
slaves were used as the workmen, and it was here that they were kept 
until Moulay Sliman abolished piracy in 1816. Under Moulay Ab- 
dallah, Moulay Ismail’s son, Meknes rapidly declined. Sultan Sidi 
Mohammed (1757-90) built several mosques and mausoleums; but 
his successors preferred Fes or Marrakech, and the importance of 
Meknes faded. During the period of anarchy in the years immediately 
preceding the French Protectorate, Meknes acknowledged Moulay 
Hafid as Sultan in 1908. 

Lying in fertile country now partly cultivated by Europeans, 
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Meknes is an important market town as well as an industrial centre. 
Among its crafts are ornamental brasswork, jewellery, carpentry, 
joinery, carpet weaving, and leather embroidery. Along the Oued 
Bou Fekrane there are flour-mills and potteries. The bazaars of 
Meknes drive a flourishing trade in foreign, as well as native, goods, 
fabrics, and foodstuffs. Place el Hedim, in front of Bab el Mansour, 
built by Moulay Ismail in the early eighteenth century, is the principal 
open market-place. 

The native population, among whom are many shurfa, is mainly 
Berber, but includes many lettered and scholarly men, the town 
having its own medersa. There are also several thousand negro 
descendants of Moulay Ismail’s black guard. The medina proper 
occupies the northern part of the native settlement. ‘Thesouthern part 
is occupied by the Dar el Makhzen with its extensive dependencies 
and the former camping-ground of the Sultan’s troops. The Dar el 
Makhzen is now used as a military college for the sons of native 
notables. The tombs of Moulay Ismail and of Sidi Mohammed Ben 
_ Aissa, a supposed contemporary of Moulay Ismail and now the patron 
saint of Meknes, are in the Dar el Makhzen and the Moslem cemetery 
respectively. ‘The latter serves as the headquarters of the religious 
fraternity known as the Aissawa, with adherents throughout north 
Africa. It is visited by some 50,000 people at the saint’s annual 
festival, and by considerable numbers at all other times of the year. 

There are still many European shops, dwellings, and commercial 
establishments in the main street of the native town where Europeans 
first found shelter, but most of the Europeans now live in the Ville 
Nouvelle. This is separated from the native city by the valley of the 
Oued Bou Fekrane, and includes residential and industrial quarters 
and its own market, as well as the offices of the public services. 

Meknes is at the crossing of the main north-south road from 
Tangier via Petitjean across the Middle Atlas via Azrou to the 'Tafilelt 
oasis, and the main west—east road from Rabat via Khemisset to Fes 
_and Algeria (Roads 12, 14, and 19g). Itis also on the Tangier—Fes rail- 
way with connexions east to Algeria, and north to Petitjean (Route 7). 

Annual rainfall on 73 days, mainly Oct.June, especially Feb.— 
Apr. and Nov.—Dec.; total 23-9 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean daily ( fan.) (Aug.) 
Max. . ; : ; : 60 94 


iin, ; : : : 39 62 
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Tight and Power. Electricity at 110/190 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied by the Société Marocaine de Distribution d’Eau, de Gaz, 
et d’Electricité. There is a hydro-electric power station which uses 
the water of the Oued Bou Fekrane and which had an output of 
1,300,000 kWh. in 1938. ‘There is also a sub-station with five 
transformers. 


Water. 'The Ville Nouvelle is supplied with water from springs 
from Ain Karouba. This is 10 miles south-east of the town, and 
there is a reservoir 13 miles from the town with a capacity of 141,000 
cubic feet. The Medina has water from springs at Ain 'Tagma, about 
3 miles south of the town. It is stored in a new reservoir near the 
walls of the town with a capacity of 71,000 cubic feet. ‘ 


MIpELT. Lat. 32° 39’ N., long. 4° 45’ W. Population 1,556, including 
544 Europeans. Hotel, garage, Native Affairs Office. 


Midelt, an important military post and centre of administration, 
was created in 1917 at a large Berber village, which already had some 
Jewish traders. It lies in the High Atlas mountains at an altitude of 
about 4,500 feet, and is on the Oued Outat, a right-bank tributary 
of the upper Moulouya. It is on the main road from Meknes and Fes 
to the upper Moulouya valley and the ‘Tafilelt oasis. 


Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied by the 8.C.E.E. 


Water. ‘There is a good supply. 


Moutay Ipriss. Lat. 34° 05’ N., long. 5° 30’ W. Population (all 
Moslem) 6,211. Inn 2 miles from town. 


Moulay Idriss, the holiest city of Morocco, is nearly 3 miles south- 
east of the site of Roman Volubilis and was first known as Oulilt. 
It is near a right-bank tributary of the Rdom in the heart of the 
Zerhoun mountain, at an altitude of 1,920 feet. It is picturesquely 
placed on a rocky spur overlooking the Rdom valley and the open 
country in which Volubilis stood. It includes the shrine and zawiyah 
of Moulay Idriss the Elder, founder of the first Arab dynasty and 
patron saint of Morocco. For these reasons the town attracts numer- 
ous pilgrims. On his flight to the Moghreb Moulay Idriss was received 
by the chief of the Aouraba tribe of the Zerhoun country at Oulili, 
which then had a population composed of pagans, Christians, and 
Jews. He was poisoned at the instance of his enemy Haroun el Rachid, 
and died in 793 at Oulili, where his posthumous son Idriss the 
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Younger was born and brought up. Gradually the name of the Arab 
saint has supplanted the earlier name of the settlement. Every Arab 
dynasty of Morocco has revered the town of Moulay Idriss, and it 
was Moulay Ismail who rebuilt the zawiyah and the saint’s tomb. 
No European may spend a night in the town, nor are Jews allowed 
to live there. What industry and trade there are remain both local 
and native in character. 

_ ‘The road joining Meknes to the Col de Zegotta (Road 13 B) passes 
west of the town. 


Oupjpa (see Fig. 13). Lat. 34° 38’ N., long. 1° 55’ W. Population 
34,523, including 15,277 Europeans, 17,208 Moslems, and 2,038 
Jews. Regional Contrdle Civil Office. Hotels, garages, banks, 
hospital, Lycée, Franco-Arab school. 


Oudjda is in the Angad plain of eastern Morocco at an altitude of 
1,790 feet, 4 miles east of the right bank of the Oued Isly. 

Founded in 994 by Ziri Ibn Atia, who established his court there 
and made it his capital, Oudjda was for eighty years the capital of 
the Zenata dynasty. It then passed to the Almohads, who fortified 
it in 1206. Destroyed in 1271 in the struggle between the Merinids 
of Fes and the Zianids of Tlemcen, it was rebuilt in 1295, surrounded 
by a new rampart, and completed by the building of a kasba, a palace, 
a mosque, and public baths. During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries it belonged sometimes to the Saadians and 
Alawites of Morocco and sometimes to the Turks of Algiers. It was 
first occupied by French troops in 1844 and a second time in 1859, 
but was not finally held until 1907, after which it served as base for 
the conquest of the rest of eastern Morocco. 

The native town, with its numerous wells, is bordered on the east 
by gardens, olive-groves, and orchards, which are irrigated from the 
warm mineral springs of the oasis of Sidi Yahia, 3 miles distant. he 
medina has many low-built houses which give much of it the appear- 
ance of a Bedouin town, but it is still largely enclosed by high walls. 
Within them are a mosque, a medersa, several shrines, and a kasba, 
now the headquarters of the French military staff, as well as a Dar el 
Makhzen, now the official residence of the Pasha of Oudjda. 

The European town with its wide tree-lined streets has been laid 
out north-west and south of the native town. The military camp and 
airfield are to the south, and the railway station is to the west, but 
most of the civilian population lives immediately north-west of the 
medina, near the large covered market. 
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Oudjda lies on the great highway and railway uniting Algeria and 
Morocco. From it starts the railway which is to cross the Sahara, 
and on which lies Bou Arfa (Route 6). Road connexions lead north 
to Saidia, north-west to Melilla, and south to Berguent and Figuig, 
as well as east to Algeria and west to 'T'aza and Fes. It is an important 
trade centre. 

_ Annual rainfall, on 66 days, mainly Oct.—May, especially Nov.— 
Dec. and Feb.—Mar.; total 16-05 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean daily . ( fan.) (fuly) 
Maxs |. , : ; : 58 95 
Min. . : : 37 65 


Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied by the $.C.E.E., Oudjda being the centre of the grid for 
north-east Morocco. There isa diesel power plant with a capacity of 
4,500 kW. which is being converted to a steam plant to burn anthra- 
cite from Djerada. There is also an important sub-station. 


Water. ‘his comes from springs 3 miles south-east of the town. 
It is good, and laid on by pipes. 


Ouep Zem. Lat. 32° 50’ N., long. 6° 35’ W. Population 5,140, in- 
cluding 916 Europeans. Hotels, schools, Post Office, garage, Con- 
trdle Civil Office, hospital. 


Oued Zem is a market town on the central plateau at an altitude of 
2,551 feet, and became a military post in 1913. Flourishing agricul- 
ture and stock-raising combine with mineral wealth (phosphates) to 
make it an important centre. ‘The town lies mainly to the south of 
the main road from Casablanca and on both banks of a watercourse 
fed at this point by abundant springs. A dam is used to provide water 
for the irrigation of ornamental and kitchen gardens and of fig 
orchards. ‘here are important civil and military administrative 
offices and barracks mainly east of the stream on a low height near 
the railway station. It is on the main road from Casablanca to Kasba 
Tadla (Road 10), and is connected by rail to Casablanca via Sidi el 
Aidi (Route 4). It.is 26 miles north-west of Kasba 'Tadla. 


Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied by the S.C.E.E. There is a sub-station on the 60-kV. line 
from Kasba Zidania. 


Water. ‘This is not very plentiful and of poor quality. 
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OQUEZZANE. Lat. 34° 50’ N., long. 5° 30’ W. Population 16,442, com- 
prising 475 Europeans, 14,299 Moslems, and 1,668 Jews. Hotels, 
Native Affairs Office, Post Office, Regional Military H.Q. 
Ouezzane is one of the holy cities of Morocco. It is at an altitude 

of 1,050 feet, and is on the north slope of Djebel Bou Helal, itself 

part of the divide between the rivers Loukkos and Sebou in the south- 
west of the Djebala hill country. 

Until the second quarter of the seventeenth century Ouezzane had 
no particular distinction of its own, but in 1627 the sherif Moulay 
Abd Allah, descendant of Idriss the Younger, made his zawiyah there. 
Since then this formerly obscure mountain village has become a 
famous and influential centre of Islam, to which pilgrims come from 
as far afield as the Sudan and even India. At its principal festival in 
May some 25,000 pilgrims are present. Its famous zawiyah is the 
headquarters of the important religious fraternity of the 'Taiba, one 
of the most important of the Moslem world, and has at least one 
branch zawiyah in every town of Morocco as well as many in other 
countries. Many shurfa live in Ouezzane, and the tombs of the 
founder and of his principal descendants are either in the town or 
on its outskirts. In certain circumstances a given number of visits 
to Ouezzane is considered equivalent to the pilgrimage to Mecca itself. 

In the border country between the former Bled el Makhzen and 
Bled es Siba, the zawiyah was well placed to influence the Djebala 
tribes and to ensure sanctuary to political and other refugees. Follow- 
ing the conquest of Algeria by the French, the Ouezzane sherifian 
family leaned so much to France that the Sultan Moulay el Hassan 
transferred the government of the town to a representative of the 
Makhzen. Later, the Ouezzane family recovered its power. French 
troops entered the town for the first time in October 1920, after which 
it became the military headquarters for the conquest of the Djebala 
tribes. It was all but recaptured by Abd el Krim in 1926. ‘The 
present Sherif of Ouezzane is the son of an Englishwoman, the former 
Miss Keene, who married the Sherif of Quezzane in 1875. She died 
in ‘langier in 1942. 

Industries include tanning and the manufacture of wool fabrics, 
soft soap from olive-oil, snuff, gunpowder, footwear, daggers, and 
copper and brass utensils. Its weekly general market, held outside 
the town walls on Wednesdays and Thursdays, is the most important 
in the Dyjebala country, especially for the exchange of wheat, barley, 
and cattle from the Gharb for the tobacco, smoking hemp, olive-oil, 
and dried grapes of the Djebala. 
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_ The town rises in tiers up the lower slopes of Djebel Bou Helal. 
In the centre is the zawiyah with its green-tiled roofs surrounded by 
many lime-washed flat-roofed houses, whilst round about cluster the 
small thatched cottages characteristic of the Djebala. The minaret of 
the main mosque overlooks the whole town. The surrounding walls 
are battlemented and pierced by several gates, and there are many 
gardens and olive-groves. Ouezzane is only 12 miles from the Spanish 
Zone frontier and is now the administrative centre of a large military 
territory, with an important military camp half a mile to the east. 
It is now on a good road (Road 15) from Fes to the main ‘Tangier 
Rabat road, and has rail connexion to the main 'Tangier—Fes line. 


_ Light and Power. Electricity is supplied by the S.C.E.E. It is 
3-phase A.C., but the voltage is not known. 


Water. There is a good supply from the stream. 


PETITJEAN. Lat. 34° 15’ N., long. 5° 40’ W. Population 3,944, com- 
prising 657 Europeans and 3,287 Moslems. Hotel, garage, Post 
_ Office, Contréle Civil Office. 


Petitjean, near a former French fort and named after a French 
captain killed during the conquest of Morocco, is on the right bank 
of the river Rdom at an altitude of 210 feet. It lies north-west of the 
Zerhoun mountain north of Djebel Outita. Just south of the town, 
the Rdom and the railway run in a narrow valley through a high ridge. 
Three miles to the north-east the valley through the same ridge 
carries the main road to Fes. ‘The town includes a small but well- 
planned European quarter with tree-lined streets and the much older 
native village of Sidi Kassem, with its orchards and olive-groves, 
‘near a saint’s shrine. Itisan important station on the Tangier—Fes rail- 
way at its junction with the railway from Rabat, and is at the junction 
of the main roads from Fes, Rabat, and ‘Tangier (Roads 13 and 14). 
Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied by the S.C.E.E. There is a sub-station on the 60-kV. line 
from El Kansera. 

Water. 'Vhere is a good supply from springs. 


SEFROU. Lat. 33°50’ N., long. 4°50’ W. Population 11,898, including 
218 Europeans, 7,298 Moslems, and 3,379 Jews. Hotel, Post Office, 
Contréle Civil Office. 

Sefrou, 18 miles south-east of Fes, lies at the foot of the scarp of 
the Meseta, at an altitude of 2,880 feet. It has good springs and is 
surrounded by orchards and irrigated gardens. 
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At the beginning of the Moslem era there were settlements of Jews 
along the Oued Aggai, which flows through modern Sefrou; but 
Moulay Idriss the Younger converted these Jews to Mohammedan- 
ism. Even in the twelfth century the town had some importance, and 
about the thirteenth century the present Jewish colony, originally 
from 'Tafilelt, southern Algeria, and Debdou, was already established 
on the site of the mellah in the native town. Being on the fringe of 
the Berber country of the Middle Atlas, the town, although favour- 
ably placed for trade, suffered continually from the depredations of 
the surrounding tribesmen and from the exactions of their chiefs. It 
was occupied by French troops under General Gouraud in 1912. 

Before the French occupation Sefrou was composed of two distinct 
townships within a few hundred yards of each other. The larger, the 
medina, is enclosed by a nineteenth-century crenellated wall and 
possesses bazaars, a kasba, an old mellah, and bridges over the 
Aggai, on both banks of which the town is built. he smaller, Kelaa, 
is a large village mainly of market gardeners. In recent years a third 
and new town has been built. Laid out in an immense park planted 
with large trees, it has tree-lined streets, a commercial quarter, a 
residential quarter, and the New Mellah, in which modern European 
houses are occupied by the more emancipated native Jews. ‘The 
picturesque triple settlement, set in its girdle of orchards and gardens, 
is commanded from the summit of the high cliff to the south by Fort 
Priou and its military camp. Sefrou is now connected to Fes by a 
good motor road (Road 20). 


Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., 
supplied by the Société d’Electricité de Sefrou. 


Water. ‘There is a good supply from a number of springs. 


SETTAT. Lat. 33° o1’ N., long. 7° 38’ W. Population 18,146, com- 
prising 668 Europeans, 16,024 Moslems, and 1,454 Jews. Hospital 
for natives, schools, Post Office, hotels, garages, banks, Contréle 
Civil Office. 


Settat is in the Chaouia plateau country 45 miles south of Casa- 
blanca at an altitude of 1,235 feet. Three streams unite to form the 
Oued Bou Massa north of the town, and combine with a spring to 
irrigate a substantial area in an otherwise dry region. In former times 
caravans between the coast and Marrakech broke their journey here. 
The town was founded by Moulay Ismail, who built the kasba for 
the accommodation of his harem on his journeys to Marrakech. At the 
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end of the eighteenth century Moulay Sliman built the wall, and 
the mellah was added in the nineteenth century. The town was 
occupied by French forces in 1908. Important barracks have been 
built to the north-east of the kasba; to the south-east are many native 
huts; and to the south-west and south are the public gardens and 
the European quarters, including the administrative offices. Settat is 
the principal livestock and cereal market centre for a very important 
agricultural region. It is on the main road from Casablanca to Marra- 
kech (Road 9), at the junction of minor roads from Mazagan and Ben 
Ahmed, and is a main station on the Casablanca—Marrakech railway 
(Route 1). 

_ Annual rainfall, on 55 days, mainly Oct.-May, especially Nov.- 
March; total 14-19 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean monthly ( Fan.) (Aug.) 
Max. . ‘ ‘ : : 73 108 
Nin. ; ; : 30 55 


Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied by the S.C.E.E. There is a sub-station on the 60-kV. line 
from Roches Noires to Marrakech. 


Water. ‘This is obtainable in good quantity from two springs. 


MAOURIRT. Lat. 34° 23’ N., long. 2° 55’ W. Population 1,769, in- 
cluding 756 Europeans. Hotel, garage, Controle Civil Office. 


Taourirt, on the eastern bank of the Moulouya where it is crossed 
by the main road and railway from Algeria, is just south of the Oued 
Za, which joins the Moulouya from the east. It was laid out in 1911, 
and is near the military camp at the foot of a rocky crest which com- 
mands the river crossing. In former days it was a place of strategic 

importance, for it lay in the marches between the kingdoms of Fes 
and Tlemcen, and at the crossing of two routes, one from Melilla via 
the Moulouya valley to the Tafilelt oasis and Sahara, and the other 
from Oudjda via T'aza to Fes. It is now a well-laid-out European 
settlement and has a church, a mosque, and a synagogue. There is 
a native village near by. It is on the main road and railway from Fes 
to Oudjda, about a mile west of where they bridge the Oued Za, and 
66 miles east-north-east of Taza. 

Annual rainfall, on 41 days, mainly Sept.—June, especially Feb.- 
March and Oct.—Dec.; total 8-79 inches. 
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Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., 1s 
supplied by the S.C.E.E. 


Water. 'This is obtained from the Oued Za in good quantity. 


TAROUDANT. Lat. 30° 30’ N., long. 8° 54’ W. Population 8,875, com- 
prising 100 Europeans, 7,875 Moslems, and goo Jews. Hotel, 
garage, Post Office, Native Affairs Office. 

The ancient town of Taroudant is the capital of the former Sous 
province. It lies at an altitude of 820 feet in a plain 3 miles north of 
the river Sous, where the valley narrows. It is enclosed in an eigh- 
teenth-century, high, crenellated, and bastioned wall. In 1030 ‘Tarou- 
dant was besieged and taken by the Almoravids, but later recovered 
its independence. It was then conquered by the Merinids, who 
fortified it, but it later became independent again. Even in the six- 
teenth century it had about 3,000 houses and maintained prosperous 
trading relations with the Sudan. It became for a time the capital of 
the Saadians, and most of the Sultans of this dynasty made prolonged 
visits. But the replacing of the port of Agadir by Mogador in 1760 ruined 
the town. After the death of Moulay el Hassan, who had established 
firm authority over ‘T'aroudant, it was attacked by marauding tribes, 
and in 1912-13 the agitator El Hiba made it a centre of resistance 
against the French. French troops, however, entered in May 1917. 

The walls, several miles long and pierced by five gates, enclose 
immense gardens, orange-groves, and olive-groves, as well as the 
town proper. Native industry is small and consists of the making of 
footwear and leather bags, of arms, including daggers, of pottery, 
and of copper and brass utensils. Most of the houses are small, with 
walls of reddish beaten earth; but the Dar el Makhzen, the Pasha’s 
official residence, is more imposing. The town has several mosques 
and minarets, as well as a number of shrines, including that of its 
patron saint, Sidi ou Sidi. It is the principal market centre of the 
Sous, and is especially famous for the excellence of its orange-flower 
water. It has good motor road connexion west to Agadir, and east- 
north-east to Marrakech via the Tizi-n-Test pass (Roads 5 and 17). 

Annual rainfall, on 22 days, mainly Sept._May, especially Oct.- 
Nov. and March; total 7-82 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean monthly ( Fan.) (Aug.) 
Max. . : : ; ; 81 113 


Min. < A : : 5 32 54 
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_ Light and Power. Electricity at 115/200 volts, 3-phase A.C., is 
supplied by the S.C.E.E. 


Water. ‘here is an ample supply. 


TAZA (see Fig. 14). Lat. 34°13’ N., long. 4°04’ W. Population 14,973, 
comprising 3,408 Europeans, 11,371 Moslems, and 194 Jews. 
European school, school for native crafts, hospital for natives, 
Contréle Civil Office, Native Affairs Office, Regional Military H.Q., 
hotels, garages, Post Office. 


T'aza occupies three successive platforms in the northern foothills 
of the Middle Atlas, which rises steeply to the south of the town. 
‘The Oued Taza, a tributary of the Inaouene, flows north in a deep 
ravine immediately west of the town. The highest platform, at an 
altitude of 1,900 feet, falls abruptly to north and west in almost 
vertical cliffs of 275 feet, and on it lies the walled medina, part of the 
ramparts of which are said to date from the earliest centuries of the 
Christian era. The middle platform has been occupied by the main 
military camp since 1914 and by the European town and commercial 
centre since 1920. On the lowest platform, at an altitude of 1,450 feet, 
is the railway station, enclosed by a bastioned and crenellated wall. 
Easily defended on its rocky spur, 'T'aza is the key to the narrow east 
gate of Morocco, and seems always to have been a fortified place of 
control and refuge. 

‘Stone Age remains have been found in caves near by, and it is 
possible that a settlement existed here in Roman times. As early as 
the eighth century T'aza was an important centre of industry. In the 
twelfth century the Almohad Sultan Abd el Mumin resided there, 
built a citadel and grand mosque, and made it an important centre 
of resistance against the Merinids. Under the Merinid Abu Yakub, 
at the close of the thirteenth century, it was made a capital again, its 
defences renewed and its mosque enlarged. In 1666 Taza made 
a long and gallant defence against the Sultan Moulay Rachid before 

the Alawite dynasty could be established in Fes. In the eighteenth 
century Moulay Ismail left his mark on the town by constructing 
schools and monuments and by improving the kasba. In 1844 Moulay 
Abd er Rahman led the men of 'Taza and of the surrounding Ghiata 
tribe to defeat by the French, under Bugeaud, at the battle of Isly. 
In 1874 Moulay el Hassan used Taza as his base of successful opera- 
tions against the rebellious Ghiata tribe, and in 1895 Abd el Aziz 
sent a strong army there. But in 1902 the pretender Bou Hamara 
was proclaimed Sultan in Taza, and it required a whole army of the 
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Sultan’s troops to drive him out. Between 1903 and 1905 the town 
was much damaged. During this period the mellah was destroyed 
and most of the Jewish population of 'Taza fled to Melilla, Debdou, 
and ‘Tlemcen. French troops occupied 'Taza in May 1914, when the 
occupying armies of east and west Morocco joined forces. For some 
years it was the principal centre of operations against unsubjected 
fibesmen in the “lache de ‘Taza’ (see Vol. 1, pp. 213, 219, 221). In 
1925 the town was closely threatened by Abd el Krim, the leader of 
the Rif revolt. 

The Moslem population of 'Taza is largely of Berber origin, 
especially of the Ghiata and Meknassa tribes, but there are also 
commercial elements from Fes and Tlemcen. Since the French 
occupation a considerable number of Jews have returned, for the 
geographical position of ‘Taza makes for a brisk trade. 

The medina is enclosed by a wall, 2 miles long and sometimes 
doubled, in which are gates. A deep moat lies outside part of the 
perimeter. Within the walls is a kasba, and a very solidly built look- 
out tower with its own cistern and storehouse. ‘The medina has 
bazaars, mosques, and shrines, and once had a medersa. There are 
military camps to east and west of the medina on the summit of its 
rocky spur, as well as two near the railway station, but the principal 
military camp is on the middle rock platform between the medina 
and the station and near the European town. Here there are large 
barracks enclosed by a wall. ‘The European town has several wide 
tree-lined streets, a European market, European school, church, and 
hotel, as well as administrative offices. Near the railway station there 
is an electric power station, a flour-mill, and a brickworks. 'T'aza is 
now on the main road between Fes and Oudjda (Road 12), and has 
secondary road connexion north to Alhucemas in the Spanish Zone. 
It is also an important station on the main railway between Morocco 
and Algeria (Route 5). 

Annual rainfall, on 79 days, mainly Oct.-May, especially Oct.—Dec. 
~and Feb.—April; total 28-05 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean daily ( fan.) (Aug.) 
Maxs . ae : f ; 58 98 
Min. . : ; 40 67 


Light and Power. Electricity is supplied at 110/190 volts, 3-phase 
A.C., by the Société Mohring et Denis. There is a hydro-electric or 
thermal power station. 
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Water. ‘This is laid on in the town, and comes from springs and 
from rain-water cisterns. 


TIZNIT (see Plate V). Lat. 29° 48’ N., long. 9° 45’ W. Population 4,588, 
comprising 8 Europeans, 4,360 Moslems, and 220 Jews. Native 
Affairs Office, Military H.Q. 


Tiznit is 11 miles from the coast in the centre of a fertile tract of 
country at the north-west foot of the Anti-Atlas, at the exit of several 
passes, and at an altitude of 810 feet. It is the residence of one of the 
Sultan’s Khalifas, a French military centre, and a market centre for 
tribesmen of the Anti-Atlas and north-west Sahara. | 

The oldest part of the town, which seems to have been the original 
settlement, was rebuilt round a good spring. In the old town is the 
mosque of Ida Ousfa. ‘This was erected over the shrine of a female 
saint, Fatma Tiznit, who, according to legend, discovered the spring 
and lived before the prophet Mohammed. The major part of 'Tiznit, 
however, was built as a garrison town by Moulay el Hassan during 
his expedition to the Sous in 1882. Most of the town’s mosques 
and caravanserais, as well as its kasbas and mellah, date from that 
period. On the death of Moulay el Hassan the garrison was dis- 
persed, and much of the new military town seems to have been 
deserted. In 1912 the pretender El Hiba was proclaimed Sultan at 
Tiznit, after which he was recognized throughout the Sous. The 
town wall is nearly 4 miles long, and encloses irrigated gardens and 
barley fields as well as the town itself. ‘Tiznit is an important place 
of exchange, especially of argan oil, wool, livestock, and honey, and 
has a weekly market outside the town wall on Thursdays. The — 
town itself is famous for its manufacture of finely chased and inlaid 
daggers, powder-horns decorated with silver, and goods decorated 
with beads. 

A road north-north-west connects the town to the Agadir—Tarou- 
dant road near Agadir. 

Annual rainfall, on 29 days, mainly Oct.—June; total 5-3 inches. 


Temperature 
Coldest month Hottest month 
Mean monthly ( Fan.) (Aug.) 
Max. . ? : ‘ : 73 108 
Min:. : : Be 34 57 


Water. Supplies are from a spring and wells, but the quality is not 
always good. 
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CHECHAOUENE. Lat. 35° 05’ N., long. 5° 20’ W. Population 6,065. 
Hotel, Post Office, District Commissioners’ Regional H.Q. 


Chechaouene is a market and industrial town on a tributary of the 
Oued Lao near a magnificent spring at the foot of the mountain of 
Sidi Bou Hadja. It is in the territory of the Akhmas tribe, and about 
35 miles south of ‘Tetouan, at an altitude of about 1,900 feet. 

It was founded in 1471 by Sidi Ali ben Rachid, the patron saint of 
the town and a descendant of the great thirteenth-century Djebala 
saint Abd es Slam ben Mashish, as a centre for the organization of 
‘the holy war against the Portuguese and Spanish. His successor built 
a kasba on the opposite bank of the river, and lived in it with members 
of his own family. Very soon the families of many warriors and 
refugees from the surrounding tribes settled near by, and in 1492 and 
1501 many expelled Moslems from Andalusia and Castile settled here 
also. Hence, by the early sixteenth century, a well-established town, 
with traders and craftsmen, had been created, and it is the descen- 
dants of these original inhabitants, many of them shurfa, who form 
the major part of its present Moslem population. here is also a 
small but important colony of about a hundred Jews, mainly of 
Spanish origin. In 1561 the town passed under the control of the 
Saadians. In 1743 the Dar el Makhzen and the medersa were built, 
both being inside the kasba. In 1899 the Sultan Moulay el Hassan 
visited the town. In 1920 it was first taken by the Spanish, who 
relinquished it temporarily in 1924 to Abd el Krim. 

The town is surrounded by crenellated bastioned walls pierced by 
eleven gates, and has important mosques, zawiyahs, and shrines, 
chief among the latter being that of the founder and patron saint of 
the town. It has water-mills, oil-presses, and tanneries, as well as 
many looms for the manufacture of wool fabrics, while jewellery and 
saddles are made by Jews. The town is an important centre of sup- 
plies for the Djebala tribes and holds markets twice a week. It is 
unique among Moroccan towns in that most of its houses have red- 
tiled roofs sloping to shed the heavy winter snowfalls; it also has 
luxuriant gardens, and occupies a very picturesque site. Because of 
its shrines, its numerous living shurfa, and its historical connexions 
with the holy war against the infidel, it is considered a holy city, and 
its people are still fanatically hostile to Europeans. ‘There is an 
important Spanish military camp and a small colony of Spanish 
civilians. 
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Chechaouene has good road connexions north to ‘Tetouan and east 
to Melilla. El Ksar el Kebir and Ouezzane can be reached by tracks 
via Dardara. 


Light and Power. A 15-kV. line connects Chechaouene with the 
Oued Lao power station 8 miles north. 


Water. There is a good supply from the springs of the Ras el Ma, 
outside the east gate of the old town. 


Ev Ksar EL Kepir (ALCAZARQUIVIR). Lat. 35° 00’ N., long. 5° 55’ W. 
Population 30,762, including about 3,000 Europeans. Hospital, 


banks, hotels, garages, Post Office, schools, District Commissioner’s 
Office. 


El Ksar el Kebir is at an altitude of 120 feet in an extensive fertile 
plain on the right bank of the river Loukkos, near the head of its 
marshy flood plain, where the river is bridged about 20 miles south- 
east of Larache. 

The present town is said to have been founded at the beginning of 
the eighth century on the site of a Phoenician and later a Roman 
colony. In the twelfth century it was much enlarged by the Almohad 
Sultan Yakub el Mansur, and it was a very prosperous town when it 
came under Merinid domination in 1223. In the fifteenth century 
the Portuguese, established in Arzila, tried twice to capture El Ksar 
but failed. At the end of the sixteenth century, as the centre of an 
active trade between the Moslems of the interior and the Christians 
established on the coast, it enjoyed greater prosperity than at any 
other period. In 1666 Moulay Rachid, the first Alawite Sultan, estab- 
lished himself there. During the civil wars under the Sultans Moulay 
Sliman and Abd er Rahman in the first half of the nineteenth century 
it rapidly decayed. The Spaniards occupied it in 1912. 

The two principal quarters of the native town lie respectively north 
and south of the main market-place. ‘The oldest part, to the south, 
is the commercial centre, and its narrow streets are lined with booths. 
The newer part to the north, built in the sixteenth century, is occupied 
mainly by farmers, gardeners, wool weavers, potters, and brick- 
makers, but includes many religious monuments. ‘here are mosques, 
minarets, zawiyahs, and two disused medersas, as well as a number 
of shrines, including that of Sidi Ali Bou Ghaleb, the patron saint 
of the town, who lived in the twelfth century. he town has an 
important weekly market. The Spaniards at first settled in the native 
town near the main market-place. Later on they built a European 
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quarter to the south-east, east, and north of the native town. Along- 
side this are important barracks and offices. 

El Ksar el Kebir is on the main Atlantic coast road (Road 1), 4 
miles north of the Franco-Spanish frontier, and is the junction point 
of the railway from Larache with the Tangier—Fes line (Routes 7 
and 8). 


Tight and Power. A 15-kV. line comes from Larache. There is also 
a small diesel power station, now used as a reserve. 


Water. ‘There is a reservoir with a capacity of 141,000 cubic feet, 
fed by the spring of Smid el Ma. 


‘TETOUAN (see Plate IV and Fig. 15). Lat. 35° 35’ N., long. 5° 20’ W. 
Population 49,535, including 17,000 Europeans, District Com- 
missioners’ Central H.Q., hotels, garages, banks, hospital, 
British Vice-consulate, British Post Office, Spanish Post Office. 


Tetouan, the capital of the Spanish Zone, at an altitude of 276 feet, 
is 7 miles from the sea. It has been built on a rocky terrace above the 
marshes of the lower valley of the Martin, where there are excellent 
springs. It is dominated to north and to south by high mountains, 
and below the town are rich gardens and olive-groves. Although 
preceded by the Roman town of 'Tamuda near by, ‘Tetouan is first 
mentioned historically in the ninth century, and in the eleventh 
century was known as a fortified town. In 1310 the Merinid Abu 
Thabet Amor laid the foundations of the Arab town near a kasba 
built in 1286. The settlement was prosperous until 1400, when it 
was razed to the ground by the Spaniards as a reprisal for the deeds 
of its pirates. It remained deserted for the next hundred years, nearly 
all its inhabitants having been transported to Spain. The present 
town dates only from its rebuilding in 1492 by Moslems expelled 
from Granada. It then became an active centre of trade and piracy, 
but lost much of its importance when its port was artificially ob- 
structed by the Spaniards in 1565. In 1720 Spanish missionaries 
founded a hospice in the town. In 1860 the Spaniards landed 50,000 
men and occupied ‘Tetouan for two years, until Sultan Sidi Moham- 
med paid a large indemnity. Spain reoccupied it in March 1913. 
The native city is surrounded on three sides by bastioned and 
crenellated walls, and is dominated from a high rocky platform to 
the north-west by a native kasba, to which modern Spanish barracks 
have been added. To the west the city wall has been broken down, 
and here, beginning in 1914, the rather ill-planned European quarter 
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has been constructed. ‘This spreads outwards from the former weekly 
market-place, now the Plaza de Espafia, with gardens and fountains. 
‘Tetouan is an important supply centre, and has much native industry 
and trade. In the native town the principal streets are occupied by 
guilds of craftsmen, including gunsmiths, ‘silk-reelers, embroiderers, 
jewellers, wool spinners, weavers, dyers, tanners, shoe-makers, tin- 
smiths, and joiners. Of the city’s seventeen mosques the most 
important are the grand mosque and that of the patron saint of 
Tetouan, Sidi es Saidi. ‘The town has also zawiyahs, a medersa, and 
many shrines. The latter include those of Sidi Bel Abbas of Ceuta, 
who is the patron saint of Marrakech, Sidi Ahmed en Naji, and Lalla 
Friga. ‘The residence of the Spanish High Commissioner in the 
European quarter, and the palace of the Sultan’s Khalifa in the native 
city, are prominent buildings. In the European quarter residential 
and commercial buildings line the rather narrow streets. 

The town has good road connexions north to Ceuta, west to 
Tangier and Larache, south to Chechaouene and Melilla. It is also 
connected by rail north to Ceuta (Route 9). 


Light and Power. There is a distributing station a mile west of 
Tetouan on Road 3. Transmission is at 66 kV., but the Tetouan 
supply is stepped down to 3,000 volts and transmitted to sub-stations 
in the town. Here it is transformed to be used at 127 volts for lighting 
and 220 volts for power, both 3-phase A.C. 


Water. Springs to the south and south-east of the town feed a 
reservoir which has a capacity of 339,040 cubic feet. 


CHAPTER X 
PORTS 
FRENCH MOROCCO 


HE ports of French Morocco play a vital part in the commercial 

life of the protectorate, nearly all its foreign trade being sea-borne. 
Table I shows that less than 54 per cent. of the value of the total trade 
in 1937 entered by the overland route from Algeria through Oudjda, 
whilst commercial trafic over the other land frontiers is negligible, 
since they mostly lie in desert regions. 


‘TABLE I 
Sea-borne and Land-borne Trade of French Morocco, 1936-7 












































1937 1936 
Thousands Ono Thousands OF 
Tons of francs value Tons of francs value 
Sea-borne 
Imports . , 918,949 | 1,666,829 94°40 804,780 | 1,088,405 91°60 
Exports . + | 2,056,240 | 1,054,682 Q2°14 1,966,176 729,121 93°29 
Total . - | 2,975,198 | 2,720,911 | 93°51. | 2,770,956 | 1,817,526 | 94:07 
Land-borne 
(via Oudjda) 
Imports . 85,591 98,795 5°59 56,984 62,096 5°39 
Exports . : 205,290 89,848 7°35 103,653 52,362 6°70 
Total . , 290,881 188,643 6°48 160,637 114,458 5°92 
FinaL TOTAL | 3,266,07¢ | 2,909,554 ee 2,931,593 | 1,931,984 











Most of the trade is conducted through the Atlantic ports, the 
short Mediterranean coastline of French Morocco being unimportant 
and without good harbours. The construction of a port at Saidia has 
been proposed, but no work has yet been begun. The bulk of the 
trade of eastern Morocco passes through the ports of western Algeria, 
viz. Nemours and Oran. 

Although the Atlantic coastline is backed by fertile country, it has 
no natural harbours, whilst the beaches are shallow and the swell 
strong. At the beginning of the century the river port of Kenitra, 
now renamed Port Lyautey, 11 miles up the winding course of the 
Sebou, did not exist. Rabat, Casablanca, Mazagan, Safi, and Mogador 
were open to European traders, but all of these were mere roadsteads, 
often dangerous, with very poor road connexions with the interior. 
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Mogador, the outlet of the productive Haouz region around Marra- 
kech, was the most important, but the value of the trade of the whole 
country in 1904 was only about 2 per cent. of that of 1938. 

_ In 1904 permission was obtained by the French to construct a port 
at Casablanca. Since the declaration of the protectorate and the 





























TABLE IT 
Shipping (Vessels entering and leaving) of the Ports of French Morocco, 
| 1930-7 
1937 1936 
Difference 
between 
Tonnage Tonnage | 1937% 
Number | thousands| % of Number | thousands and 
Ports of ships of tons tonnage | of ships of tons 1036 %% 
Casablanca’. $9022 4,281 77°83 2,069 4,432 4°47 
Safi : : 253 336 6°10 269 398 —0'49 
Port Lyautey . 282 281 5°10 312 324 —0'20 
Fedala . , 172 172, 3°12 178 163 +0°42 
Mazagan : 108 125 2:27 191 250 — 1°87 
Rabat. : 114 105 1°90 189 179 — 1:06 
Agadir . : 93 105 1°90 75 99 +0°24 
Mogador : gt 97 1°76 149 196 — 1°48 
TOTAL , 3,035 5,502 i S7A32 6,041 





™ In 1938, 2,077 vessels (4,380,000 tons) used the port of Casablanca out of the 
total of 3,352 vessels (5,640,000 tons) entering and leaving French Morocco. 


opening up of the country by the French, its growth has been rapid, 
and to-day it is one of the finest and best equipped in north Africa. 
It is by far the most important in Morocco, and in 1937 it handled 
about three-quarters of the country’s total trade and nearly four-fifths 
of the shipping. The selection of Casablanca for development has 
been severely criticized in many quarters, chiefly on the grounds that 
the money could have been better and more justifiably spent else- 
where, notably at Mazagan, at Rabat at the mouth of the Oued Bou 
Regreg, or in the lower Sebou. It has, however, been necessary to 
improve all these ports, notwithstanding the development of Casa- 
blanca. The reason for this is that much of the export trade consists 
of commodities of relatively low value, which cannot bear the heavy 
costs of inland transport over long distances. Thus Safi has been 
made the port for the phosphate deposits of the Gantour district, and 
Mogador and Agadir are being developed as outlets for southern 
Morocco, the overland connexions of which with Casablanca and 
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the Sebou basin are both long and inadequate. Details of the im- 
provements and extensions in the various ports are given in later 
parts of this chapter. In some instances, e.g. at Rabat and Fedala, 
they have been carried out by private companies, to whom the ports 
have been granted as concessions; in others the work has been done 
at the cost and with the help of the Public Works Department. 
Simultaneously road and rail communications have been improved, 
so that most of the ports have been able to share in the general 
economic development of the country. The present position of the 
ports is shown in ‘Tables II and III; though Agadir may further 
improve its position when the present harbour works have been 
completed, and the discovery and exploitation of minerals may 
increase the trade of certain ports, particularly those of southern 
Morocco. 

In the following pages ports are described in geographical order 
from Agadir in the south to Saidia in the north-east. Population 
statistics given are the 1936 official inter-census estimates. 


Acapir (see Fig. 16). Lat. 30° 26’ N., long. 9° 38’ W. Population 
5,626, comprising 1,619 Europeans, 3,504 Moslems, and 503 Jews. 
Hotels, garages, cinema, hospital, schools, banks, Post Office, 
Native Affairs Office. 

Agadir, the most southerly port in Morocco, is on the bay of Agadir 
(Founti bay), 5 miles north of the Oued Sous and 18 miles south-east 
of Cape Guir. On its northern shore is Founti, originally a native 
fishing-village built round the shrine of Sidi Bou Knadel, the patron 

‘saint of the port. But the main part of the old native town, a walled 

‘stronghold known as the Kasba, is on the summit of a hill 728 feet 

high and is reached from Founti by a steep and winding road. 

fs History. Little is known of the early history of Agadir, but before 

the Saadians established themselves in the Sous in the early sixteenth 

century it was a small Berber republic with a port. Wax, skins, and 
indigo were exchanged for European goods, and foreigners were wel- 
comed. About 1500 a Portuguese trader established himself, and in 

1508 a Portuguese fortress was built. Thereafter Agadir became a 

fairly important trading centre, with commercial relations extending 

even to Taroudant. In 1536 it was taken by the Saadians. In 1765, 

when Mogador was created, the port of Agadir was closed and re- 

mained so until 1930. In 1911 Germany sent the gunboat Panther to 

Agadir, thereby almost precipitating a war with France. In the spring 

of 1917 the French, under Lamothe, entered the town. The first 
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European quarter lay to the north of Founti, but it was shifted later 
to the flat land at Talbordjt about a quarter of a mile to the east. 
Talbordjt has now become the modern native town, and a recently 
planned new town to the south-east has succeeded it as the European 
centre. 


Commerce. In 1937 the total tonnage of the 93 ships using the port 
was 105,000. In the same year the imports included manufactured 
goods, building materials, tea, and sugar, and amounted to over 
22,500 tons; while the exports included livestock and animal products, 
early vegetables, fruit, and vegetable fibre, and amounted to about 
3,000 tons, | 


General Description. ‘The port, sheltered from north-east winds, 
but exposed to those from the south-west and to dangerous rollers, 
is an open anchorage, accessible to any type of ship. It is essentially 
a fishing-port, ranking fourth among those of French Morocco, and 
meets much of the demand of a large canning establishment a few miles 
distant. When the port was reopened in 1930, harbour works were 
begun which were still proceeding in 1939. Good anchorage in 64 
fathoms is available south-south-west of Pointe Founti, and alined 
south from this headland there is a jetty over 650 feet long with 
a loading quay 213 feet long. Lighters can be unloaded at the 
quayside in all weathers, and, at high water in fine weather, shallow- 
draught ships. There are several cranes, as well as good warehouses, 
but there is no bulk storage of oil. 

Communications. In peace-time there is a regular steamship service 
with France. Main roads connect east to Taroudant and thence across 
the High Atlas to Marrakech, north-west along the coast to Mogador, 
and south to Tiznit. 

Light and Power. Electricity is supplied at 5:5 kV., 3-phase, A.C., 
by a diesel power station with a capacity of about 1,000 kW. 


Mocapor (see Fig. 17). Lat. 31° 32’ N., long. 9° 46° W. Population 
15,166, comprising 767 Europeans, 8,248 Moslems, and 6,151 Jews. 
Hotels, garages, cinema, hospitals, schools, banks, Post Office, 
Contréle Civil Office, British Consulate. 

The town of Mogador stands on a low rocky headland fronted by 
rocky islets, g miles north-east of Cape Sim. The old walled town 
lies north-east of the port, and has a new residential quarter to the 
south-east, as well as a new industrial quarter to the north-east. The 
roadstead, to the south of the town, is a semicircular bay about 1 mile 
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Fic. 17. Mogador 


across and sheltered on its south-west side by the rocky Mogador 
Island. 


History. There may have been a Phoenician trading colony here, 
but the present town was founded by the Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben 
Abdallah as late as 1765. By closing Agadir and building Mogador 
to take its place, he punished Agadir for its revolt, and also estab- 
lished the pirates, who preyed on European ships returning from 
America or India. Mogador was a base which he could controi at 
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all times, and from which he could keep watch for clandestine trade 
along the coast to the south. He built mosques, medersas, and forti- 
fications, and laid out a town of wide, straight streets, to which he 
attracted European traders by exempting them from customs dues. 
The town grew rapidly. After the battle of Isly in 1844 the French 
bombarded it and temporarily occupied the island. In August 1906 
the town came for a short time into the power of the rebel Kaid 
Anflous. | | 
Commerce and Industry. Until 1900 the port of Mogador was the 
“most important in the country, besides being the only outlet for 
southern Morocco. Its trade was almost exclusively in British hands. 
But since the development of Casablanca and the reopening of Agadir, 
its trade has declined, and in 1937 amounted to less than 1 per cent. 
of the total. ‘he recent trade of the port is shown by the following: 














Norot Tonnage 
Year ships Total Imports Exports 
1936 : ‘ 149 196,000 12,196 55,763 
BOSH). ° . QI 97,000 14,758 13,379 


‘Imports are mainly manufactured goods, tea, and sugar. Exports 
are mainly almonds, barley, olive-oil, gum, wax, and skins. Since the 
beginning of this century, Mogador has organized a Berber fishing 
industry on the lines practised farther south, and the island is a base 
for the fishing fleet and curing works of a Franco-American fishing 
company. 

General Description. Mogador to-day is almost entirely a fishing- 
port. The roadstead and anchorage outside it suffer from heavy swell 
and rollers, which frequently interrupt communication with the shore, 
and they are especially dangerous from December to March. The 
- small artificial harbour, formed by two breakwaters south of the town, 
is suitable only for lighters and boats, and has only 200 yards of quays. 
Ships of less than 13 feet draught find good shelter east of Mogador 
Island in the ‘Rade de Mogador’, but larger ships anchor about 1 mile 
west of the town and are discharged by lighter. ‘There are several 
cranes and sheds on the quays. 

Communications. ‘The main roads from Mogador go east to Marra- 
kech (Road 6) and south-east to join the main Atlantic coast road 
(Road 1). 

Light and Power. Electricity is supplied from a small thermal 
power station with a capacity of about 300 kW. 
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SaFl (see Fig. 18). Lat. 32° 18’ N., long. 9° 15’ W. Population 25,159, 
comprising 1,831 Europeans, 19,694 Moslems, and 3,634 Jews. 
Hotels, garages, cinemas, hospitals, schools, banks, Post Office, 
Contrdéle Civil Office, British Consulate, Law Courts. 
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Fic. 18. Safi 


Safi, 14 miles south of Cap Cantin, is the nearest port to Marrakech. 
It has developed on a slightly curving indentation of the coast where 
the mouth of the small Oued Pasha forms a creek between high cliffs 
to north and south. The old walled town is built on steeply rising 
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ground immediately south of the port area, and immediately to the 
south, on the plateau, is the extension of the old native town known 
as R’Bat. Farther south lies the new European quarter of Trabsini, 
and there is further modern development to south-east and north- 
east of the old town. 


History. The early history of Safi is unknown, but R’Bat is 
known to have existed in the fourteenth century. The Portuguese 
secured the concession of a site near the sea in 1506. Two years later, 
by order of the king of Portugal, the governor of Mazagan took 
possession of the town. In 1511 the Sultan attempted its recapture, 
but without success. The Portuguese, having surrounded it with a 
fortified wall, used Safi as a base for raiding operations almost to the 
gates of Marrakech. Later the Sultans declared holy war against the 
town and invested it so closely that the Portuguese evacuated it in 1541. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century, Safi, though small, was the 
most important port of Morocco, and in the eighteenth century the 
Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Abdallah built its mosque and medersa. 


Commerce and Industry. Originally Safi served little else than 
Marrakech and the Abda country, but it is now the second port in 
French Morocco and the outlet of the important phosphate district 
of Louis Gentil. Sheltered to the north by Pointe de la Tour and from 
the north-east trade winds by high cliffs, it was exposed to the west 
winds, and a heavy swell made it difficult to land cargo and passengers. 
A new harbour has been constructed by the Office Chérifien des Phos- 
phates, to whom the port was ceded in 1932. The export of phosphates 
began with the completion of the railway line from Louis Gentil in 
1935, and the opening in 1936 of a special phosphate quay (Plate 
XVIII); and, in 1937, 340,000 tons were exported, phosphates form- 
ing three-quarters of the total trade of the 253 ships entering and 
leaving Safi. The following figures indicate the trade of the port: 











Ne of Tonnage 
0. O 
Year ships Total Imports Exports ; 
1936 : ; 269 398,000 11,447 230,880 
L937 | 253 336,000 25,405 340,222 
eet Ci ie engi ee ee a 


Imports include manufactured goods, petrol, tea, and sugar. Ex- 
ports other than phosphates include livestock and cereals from the 
Abda country, and vegetables from the Marrakech region. Safi is 
also the second fishing-port of French Morocco, a large part of the 
catch being canned or cured in the town. 
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General Description. In good weather, ships anchor about half a 
mile off shore north-west of the main breakwater, but strong west 
winds make this impossible. ‘Two moles, 1,475 and 540 yards long 
respectively, enclose a harbour of 140 acres which can be used by 
ships of shallow draught up to 4,000 tons. Ships are discharged by 
lighters or direct to railway wagons according to the quay. 


Quayage. ‘The phosphates quay is 1 59 yards long. It has a depth 
of 31 feet alongside and storage capacity in six sheds for 40,000 tons, 
and a thousand tons an hour can be handled. Phosphates are feade 
by a bridge crane fed by a conveyor direct from the storage sheds. 
Along the shore end of the port another quay, 230 yards long, is used 
for general traffic. It has sheds covering an area of 7,200 square yards 
and a total wharfage area of 115,000 square yards. ‘he Quai d’Acon- 
age, adjoining the transverse mole for 44 yards, has storage sheds 
covering 6,700 square yards and a wharfage area of 8,400 square 
yards. The Petite Darse has two jetties on piles, and it is used for 
loading cereals and as a berth for tankers. The port has electric 
cranes, steam cranes, and floating cranes. 


Communications. Safi is linked by a main road east to Marrakech 
(Road 7), and by minor roads north-east to Mazagan and south-south- 
west to Mogador. ‘There is a branch railway (Route 3), used for goods 
only, to Ben Guérir on the line from Marrakech to Casablanca. 


Light and Power. Safi is on the 60-kV. power line from Ben Guerir, 
and there is a transformer which steps it down to 5:5 kV. There is 
also a diesel power station with a capacity of about 1,000 kW. 


Water. 'This comes from deep wells near the coast. 


MAZAGAN (see Fig. 19). Lat. 33° 16’ N., long. 8° 31’ W. Population 
24,391, comprising 1,794 Europeans, 19,071 Moslems, and 3,525 
Jews. Hotels, garages, cinemas and theatre, hospitals, schools, 
banks, Post Office, Law Courts, Contréle Civil Office, British 
Consulate. 


Mazagan is on the wide roadstead known as Mazagan bay, 8 miles 
south-west of the mouth of the Oum er Rbia. Immediately east of 
Cape Mazagan, with its submarine ridge giving protection from the 
west and south-west, Mazagan bay was one of the safest anchorages 
in Morocco until recent times. The old Portuguese town, walled, 
bastioned, and containing an immense cistern, is now the Jewish 
quarter. It lies immediately west of the harbour, and the Moslem 
quarters are to the west and south-west of it. The new European 
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town lies south-east and north of the native town, and has industrial 
districts in both parts. 


History. 'The first Portuguese establishment, a new fort, was built 
in 1502, and in 1506 a European town was laid out, which was well 
fortified by 1542. It became the centre for the Portuguese settlements 
along the Atlantic coast. In 1561 the Saadian Sultan, Moulay Moham- 
med, besieged the town, but was repulsed in 1562. In 1769, the last 
Portuguese foothold in Morocco, it was evacuated under pressure from 
the reigning Sultan, most of the buildings being destroyed. About 
1815 the Sultan Moulay Abd er Rahman rebuilt the town, peopling 
it with Doukkala tribesmen and Jews from Azemmour, but most of 
the modern native town goes back only to 1890, when new ramparts 
were constructed. 


Commerce. Since the protectorate the town has continually ex- 
panded with the improvement of its port, which mainly serves the 
Doukkala agricultural region. Its trade is indicated by the following 
figures: 














Noor Tonnage 
Year ships Total | Imports Exports 
1936 Sit. ; IQ! 250,000 8,372 45,273 
1937 . : 108 125,000 6,405 11,059 


Imports include cotton and silk piece-goods, cloth, sugar, tea, and ~ 


coffee. Exports include eggs, maize, barley, linseed, beans, wool, 
hides, and skins. 


General Description. Ships with a draught of more than 13 feet 
anchor about 1 mile from the shore, north-east of the breakwater, and 
are discharged by lighter, but west winds raise a dangerous swell 
which frequently impedes unloading. 'The small artificial harbour is 
formed by two breakwaters, 1,300 feet and 2,000 feet long respectively, 
between which is an entrance 130 feet wide and open to the east; but 
only small ships of less than 13 feet draught can anchor inside. ‘There 
are 230 feet of quayage with low-water depth of 14 feet alongside, and 
further quayage along the small new dock where lighters are unloaded. 
There are several steam and hand cranes and good warehouses. 


Communications. First-class roads lead east-north-east to Casa- 
blanca (Road 1) and south to Marrakech and Mogador (Roads 1 and 8). 
Light and Power. Electricity is supplied by the Société Chérifienne 
d’Energie Electrique by 22-kV. line from Sidi Said Maachou. There 
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is a transformer which steps it down to 5:5 kV. There is also a diesel 
power station with a capacity of about 500 kW. 


Water. ‘This is drawn from wells 300 feet deep. 


AzemMouR (see Plate VIII). Lat. 33° 18’ N., long. 8° 19’ W. Popula- 
tion 7,830, comprising 7,286 Moslems, 85 Europeans, and 459 Jews. 


Azemmour, partly surrounded by orchards and gardens, stands at 
an elevation of 120 feet on the high west bank of the lower Oum er 
Rbia, 23 miles from the sea by river. The river is deep near the town, 
but its mouth is obstructed by a bar and a sandbank which is exposed 
at low water. 

Very little is known about the earlier history of the town, although 
a trading station on this site was much frequented by the Cartha- 
ginians. After a first check in 1508, the Portuguese took Azemmour 
in 1513. They evacuated it in 1541, having surrounded the settlement 
during their occupation with ramparts which still remain. For long 
the town was considered the capital of the Doukkala country, but it 
is now merely a satellite of its larger neighbour Mazagan. Due to its 
proximity to Mazagan and to the bar-obstructed river entrance, the 
port of Azemmour has not been developed in modern times. 


Communications. 'The town commands the main crossing of the 
lower river, and is on the main road between Casablanca and Mazagan, 
10 miles from the latter town. 


CASABLANCA (see Fig. 20). Lat. 33° 36’ N., long. 7° 40’ W. Population 

257,430, comprising 72,762 Europeans (1,000 British), 146,062 
_ Moslems, and 38,606 Jews. 

Casablanca, the economic capital, largest town, and most important 
port of Morocco, spreads in a well-planned semicircle on all sides of 
the ancient walled native town. This was formerly known as Dar el 
Beida, and stands just north-west of the mouth of the small river 
Bou Skoura, which empties into Casablanca bay. 


History. It is not known whether the first settlement was indigenous 
or Phoenician in origin, and there are few certain facts of any kind 
about its early development. The existence of its port is recorded in 
the twelfth century, and in the thirteenth century the Merinid Sultan 
Abu Yusuf took possession. When the Merinid power weakened, Dar 
el Beida became a pirate republic, maintaining overseas trading rela- 
tions with England and Portugal. In 1468, and again in 1515, the 
Portuguese sacked and demolished the town. In 1575 they occupied 
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and rebuilt it, giving it the new name of Casablanca: this is simply a 
translation of the Arabic name, the English for which is ‘the white 
house’. ‘The Portuguese finally evacuated the town in 1755, because 
of raids by neighbouring tribes and damage caused by earthquakes. 
Casablanca regained importance under the Sultan Sidi Mohammed 
(1757-90) and in 1794 was the centre of action of the Chaouia governor 
in revolt against the Sultan Moulay Sliman. Spanish companies had 
the sole rights of trade from the end of the eighteenth century to 1830, 
after which the port was reopened to all the nations of Europe. To- 
wards the close of the nineteenth century, the town acquired consider- 
able commercial importance under Moulay el Hassan; it had about 
20,000 inhabitants and covered the area included within its present 
wall. In 1907, after the assassination of several Europeans engaged on 
its port works, it was occupied by the French, and thereafter became 
the supply centre and base of operations for the subjugation of the 
Chaouia country. In recent years its growth has been particularly 
rapid because of its central position on the Atlantic coast, the many 
improvements effected by the administration, and its good road 
and rail connexions with many of the inland towns and with the 
important phosphate workings at Oued Zem. 

Casablanca lies on low ground that slopes gently to the sea. The 
medina, only a small part of the whole town, has an area of about 
130 acres. Bounded by ramparts, now partly demolished, it is closely 
built about a labyrinth of narrow streets, and its main street is lined 
with European, as well as native, shops. The grand mosque was built 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, and near the port, just 
outside the medina, is the shrine of Sidi Belyut, the patron saint of 
Casablanca. The great modern influx of native labour has led to the 
construction of a well-planned new native town near the new Sultan’s 
palace nearly 2 miles south of the old medina. Between 1907 and 
1914 building to the south-east of the medina was both rapid and 
haphazard. But since 1915 town-planning has been carefully con- 
trolled, the French town lying round the medina and port so as to 
enclose these on the east, south, and west. Its central point is the 
Place de France, on the site of the former native market-place, just 
south-west of the medina. Here are the banks, departmental stores, 
cafés, and bus stations. From this large open space there is a wide, 
straight boulevard north-east to the port, while wide streets radiate 
fanwise inland from it. All the latter are crossed at a distance of 
about 1 mile from the Place de France by an immense semicircular 
boulevard nearly 4 miles long. On the west side of the town 1s a 
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residential quarter of detached villas and gardens, as well as a race- 
course. On the east side is the industrial area surrounding the Roches 
Noires electricity station. The centre of this industrial quarter is the — 
railway station, which is 14 miles east of the Place de France. The 
south side of the town, developed partly about a large military camp, 
includes the law courts and administrative offices, and has the large 
Lyautey Park with its promenades and stadium. 

Commerce and Industry. Casablanca deals with the bulk of the trade 
of the French Zone, handling 71-13 per cent. of the total imports in 
1937 and 76-23 per cent. of the exports. During 1937 the port was 
used by 1,922 vessels, with a tonnage of 4,200,000 tons, representing 
about two-thirds of the country’s shipping. Of these, 705 vessels (with 
a tonnage of 2,000,000) were French. Imports, including textiles, 
building materials, coal and oil, foodstuffs and general merchandise, 
amounted to nearly 654,000 tons in 1937; exports, including phos- 
phates, grain, iron ore, canned fish, early vegetables, cork, wool, skins, 
and gums, amounted in the same year to rather more than 1,567,000 
tons. Of the total exports of 1,500,000 tons of phosphates in 1937, 
Casablanca dealt with 1,200,000. The industries of Casablanca in- 
clude fish-canning and curing, flour-milling, brewing, building, ship- 
repairing, sugar-refining, and the manufacture of superphosphates. 

With 20 out of the 28 French Moroccan trawlers, Casablanca is 
the leading fishing-centre, accounting for more than half the country’s 
fishing trade. As the only port which large vessels can use, it has the 
greatest passenger and tourist trafic. It is a port of call for many 
vessels travelling to west Africa and South America, the shipping 
lines normally using the port including the Cunard and Moss (British), 
the Compagnie de Navigation Pacquet, Compagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique, Compagnie Fabre, and the S.A.G.A. (Société Anonyme 
de Gérance et d’Armement). 

Casablanca has developed as a national rather than a regional port, 
the heavy cost of transport from distant parts of the interior being 
offset by the excellence of the facilities and the speed at which goods 
are handled. Many of the goods imported can also stand heavy 
freight charges on account of their high value. In the future, if the 
proposals to make it a free port are adopted, Casablanca will probably 
become even more important. 

General Description. The original small roadstead of Casablanca 
has been transformed into a deep-water port, sheltered from both 
Atlantic swell and west winds by two moles. Jetée Delure on the west 
is 2,600 yards long, and Jetée Transversale on the east is 1,600 yards 
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long, the entrance between them being 700 feet wide and 36 feet to 
46 feet deep. Inside are two basins, Bassin Delpit with depths of 
about 25 feet, and Bassin Delande with depths of 26 feet to 33 feet, 
which are separated by a broad mole known as the Méle du Oni ace 
(Plate VIT). There is also the small inner harbour known as the Petit 
_ Port, which has depths of 13 feet and is used by fishing-craft. 

Quayage. ‘Ten thousand feet of quays are available for ships of a 
draught of 23 feet, and there are berths for 35 to 40 vessels. There 
are two floating docks, a phosphates quay (Plate IX), and a coal quay 
at the end of which are oiling facilities. There are treble railway tracks 
_ down the main quays, as well as marshalling yards near the root of 
the Mole du Commerce. 

Cranes and Equipment. Discharge is generally alongside by dock- 
side cranes direct into railway trucks or lorries, but in some cases it 
is by ships’ own appliances into lighters, of which the port has about 

fifty. Petroleum imports are discharged by pipe-lines. There are two 
- ro0o-ton floating cranes, and travelling transporter cranes, as well as 
tugs, dredgers, water-tank barges, and oil-tank lighters. 

Warehouses. The port has many good warehouses, grain silos with 
a capacity of 30,000 tons, and a phosphate warehouse with a capacity 
of 180,000 tons, as well as a considerable amount of stacking space. 
Naval, military, and commercial oil supplies are stored in considerable 
quantity in a total of over forty tanks. 

Communications. Casablanca has main road connexions south-west 
to Mazagan (Road 1), south to Marrakech and Kasba Tadla (Roads 9 
and 10), and north-east to Rabat for Tangier and Fes (Road 1). It is 
connected by main railway south to Marrakech and Oued Zem 
(Routes 1 and 4), and north-east to Rabat (Route 1). 

Light and Power. Electricity is supplied from the large power 
station at Roches Noires (see p. 211). 

Water. There are local springs, but the principal source of supply 
is by aqueduct from the Fouarat springs in the Forest of Mamora, 
81 miles distant. 


FEpDALA (see Plate VI and Fig. 21). Lat. 33° 43’ N., long. 7° 24° W. 
Population 10,119, comprising 1,602 Europeans, 8,323 Moslems, 
and 194 Jews. Hotels, garages, casino, infirmary, schools, banks, 


Post Office, Contréle Civil Office. 


Fedala, just east of the mouth of the Oued Mellah and 14 miles 
north-east of Casablanca, stands on the bay of the same name, which, 
bounded on the west by Cape Fedala and two rocky inlets, is naturally 
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protected from the prevailing south-west and north-west winds. The 
European town, which has grown very rapidly, is on the south-west 
side of the bay, and has been laid out with gardens and a racecourse 
to the north-west of an old native kasba. Besides being the centre 
of an important market-gardening district, it is a much frequented 
bathing resort with a sandy beach 2} miles long. 
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History. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Spanish and 
_ Portuguese fishermen came to fish off shore, also Genoese and Venetian 
traders visited the port to buy wheat, barley, and dried fruits. The 
town was occupied by Europeans in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. In the seventeenth century it engaged in piracy for atime. In 
1773 the Sultan Sidi Mohammed built large warehouses for its Chris- 
tian traders, but the commercial activity of Fedala was of short 
duration and declined very rapidly. At the beginning of the French 
occupation-in 1908 a French garrison was placed here to maintain 
communication between Casablanca and Rabat. 

Commerce and Industry. Fedala is the principal Moroccan port for 

mineral oil, half the country’s imports of petroleum entering by this 
port. It is also the principal oil-storage centre and the third fishing- 
port, coming after Casablanca and Safi. In the year 1937,172 ships with 
a total tonnage of 172,000 used the port. In the same year imports, 
mainly mineral oil, amounted to 62,677 tons, and exports, mainly tinned 
sardines and early fruit and vegetables, amounted to 3,024 tons. The 
town has factories for fish-curing and for the canning of fish, vegetables, 
and fruit. ‘here are also several small flour-mills. Considerable 
quantities of sea salt are produced in salt-pans near the town, and at 
a distance of 2 miles there are the largest brickworks in Morocco. 

General Description. ‘The port of Fedala is an artificial harbour in 
the extreme west of Fedala bay, where reclamation and construction 
work is still in progress. Outside the harbour there is good anchorage 
about 700 yards east of Cape Fedala, but discharging into lighters at 
the anchorage is liable to be greatly hampered by swell. ‘The harbour 
itself is formed by two breakwaters, the entrance between them facing 

south-east and being 200 yards wide. Depths in the harbour at low 

water range from 28 feet alongside the petroleum quay to 19 feet 
alongside the quay for general merchandise and 10 feet alongside the 
quay used by the fishing trawlers. The main quay is 230 feet long. 
Unloading in the harbour is by pipe-lines for oil, and by cranes or 
ships’ appliances direct to lorries or trucks for other merchandise. 
There are floating sheer-legs and fixed steam cranes, but very little 
warehouse accommodation, except for oil, there being 27 large storage 
tanks, with a total capacity of over 20,000 tons. 

Communications. There is a harbour branch railway which joins the 
main Casablanca—Rabat line just south-west of Fedala railway station, 
which is near the kasba and south-east of the European town. 
The town is joined by minor roads to Road 1, which provides con- 
nexions to Casablanca and to Rabat. 
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Light and Power. Fedala is on the 60-kV. line from Casablanca. 


Water. This comes by aqueduct from the Fouarat springs. 


RABAT-SALE (see Frontispiece and Fig. 22). Lat. 34° 03'N., long. 
6° 48’ W. Hotels, garages, cinemas, theatre, hospitals, schools, 
museums, broadcasting station, head banks, Treasury, Head Post 
Office, Law Courts, Native Affairs H.Q., Contréle Civil H.Q., 
Military H.Q., Moorish Government H.Q., French Residency- 
General. 


Rabat: Population 83,379, comprising 26 oat Europeans, 50,425 
Moslems, and 6,698 Jews. 


Salé: Population 31,823, comprising 1,090 Europeans, 28,133 
Moslems, and 2,600 Jews. 
Grand total: 115,202. 


Rabat, the political and administrative capital of French Morocco, 
is the usual headquarters both of the Sultan and of the French 
Resident-General. The native settlement is an old walled town of 
closely crowded houses built south-west of the ancient Kasba des 
Oudaias, which is on a high rocky bluff dominating the mouth of the 
river Bou Regreg from its south bank. The European quarter forms 
a spacious new town with gardens and wide tree-lined avenues laid 
out on the low plateau to the south-west and south-east of the old 
town. 

Salé (Sallee), of former pirate fame and still intensely anti-European, 
is an old walled town of closely packed, flat-roofed houses along 
narrow streets built on the low north bank of the Oued Bou Regreg. 

History of Rabat. ‘Vhere was probably a Punic and certainly a 
Roman settlement at Chella very near the site of the present town, but 
modern Rabat began only in the twelfth century. It was here that 
troops and supplies were concentrated for the Holy War against the 
Christians in Spain. ‘The town was founded in 1150 by the first 
Almohad Sultan Abd el Mumin and finished by his grandson Yakub 
el Mansur (1185-99). It included the present citadel of the Oudaias 
and the medina and also a vast space to the south-east enclosed by the 
crenellated walls which still exist. In addition, the Hassan mosque 
was erected, whose lofty minaret still dominates the horizon for miles 
on all sides. ‘he Merinids built the main mosque of Rabat medina 
in the thirteenth century and, in the fourteenth century, the neigh- 
bouring royal necropolis of Chella. In 1608, under the Saadian Sultan 
Zidan, several thousand Andalusian Moors expelled from Spain were 
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settled in the town and opened a school of navigation, organizing 
those corsairs who became so famous as the Sallee rovers. In 1627 
Rabat became an almost independent republic, at first in rivalry with 
Salé, but later in vassalage to it. About 1700, the Sultan Moulay 
Ismail put a negro garrison in the kasba, thereby bringing the town 
under central government control again. The Sultan Sidi Moham- 
med liked the town and built many monuments in it, but Rabat did 
not recapture its earlier prosperity. Later it exhausted itself in sterile 
struggles with its neighbour Sale. 

Description of Town. 'The close-built medina with its narrow streets 
is enclosed by the twelfth-century Almohad wall to the west and by 
the seventeenth-century Andalusian wall to the south. It is bounded 
to the north-east by the river cliff which overlooks the lower Bou 
Regreg, and to the north-west by the rocky sea-shore. It was on its 
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main streets that the first European establishments were set up, but 
the medina has now reverted almost entirely to native occupation. 
The main mosque is a Merinid structure, opposite which is a former 
medersa now used as offices by the Habus administration. Besides 
other mosques there are two zawiyahs, that of the Aissawa gathering 
large numbers of followers, also several shrines, including the tomb 
of Sidi Bou Msimer, who is believed to heal rheumatism. Several long 
streets are lined along their whole length by native shops and work- 
shops, which include those of dyers, leather-workers, woodworkers, 
and blacksmiths. ‘There are fonduks where native carpets and im- 
ported goods are sold. There are also a charcoal market and a wool 
market. The twelfth-century Kasba des Oudaias, named after the 
gish tribe who formed the original garrison, is an enclosure of high 
walls round native garrison quarters and a native village clustered 
about a twelfth-century mosque. It is entered from the medina by a 
large twelfth-century gate, and on the river-side is protected by cliffs 
100 feet high. 

The European town spreads extensively both south-east and west 
of the medina, the former part being inside the old Almohad wall. Its 
wide roads prolong the main streets of the native town, the most 
important being the Avenue du Dar el Makhzen leading south to the 
Residency and Sultan’s palace. It is lined by large shops, hotels, 
restaurants, cafés, offices, banks, military and civil service establish- 
ments, and the law courts, its double rows of palm-trees giving it the 
character of an esplanade. The thoroughfare continues as the Avenue 
des ‘Touargas, which, climbing gently, has villas on its left and army 
headquarters and government offices on its right, and ends at the 
Residency. This stands in extensive grounds at an altitude of 230 feet. 
It faces the Almohad wall, which itself is built on the eroded river 
blufts of the Bou Regreg, and overlooks Chella. The Sultan’s palace, 
which, besides being the usual residence of the Sultan, is also the 
seat of the Makhzen, stands within the Almohad wall. It is separated 
from the Residency by a large open space where vast crowds gather 
round the official mosque at the principal Moslem festivals. To the 
south-east of the mellah are the restored ruins of the late twelfth- 
century Almohad mosque with its immense colonnaded area and its 
famous Tour Hassan minaret. South-east of the Residency, on slopes 
leading down to the river, is Chella, the oldest settlement at the mouth 
of the Bou Regreg. The Sultan’s necropolis, already mentioned, in- 
cludes a magnificent royal tomb and a ruined mosque with a richly 
decorated minaret. There are also several saints’ shrines as well as 
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a holy tree and spring. All of these are said to be haunted by spirits, 
and Chella is much frequented at certain festivals by the natives of 
Rabat. 

History of Salé. Modern Salé takes its name from the Roman Sala 
Colonia, although the latter was on the opposite bank, where Chella 
now stands. It first appears in history with the Idrissites in the ninth 
century and is of Moslem origin. In the middle of the twelfth century 
it was already a fine town with rich bazaars and a harbour frequented 
_ by Spanish ships. The Almohads took possession in 1132 and Yakub 
el Mansur (1185-99) joined it to Rabat by a bridge, since destroyed. 
In 1251 the Merinids entered, but in 1260 they had to recapture the 
town from the Spaniards, and thereafter they fortified it. In the 
fourteenth century the medersa and other monuments were built. 
Throughout the Middle Ages Salé was the most important commercial 
_ centre and port of the west coast of Morocco. Christian traders came 
from the Mediterranean lands, Flanders, and England to exchange 
cloth and other manufactured goods for skins, wool, carpets, ivory, 
beeswax, and honey. In 1627 Salé became the capital of an almost 
independent State, and organized an active and lucrative piracy. At 
first the corsairs operated only against the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
maintaining commercial relations with France and England. Later 
no distinctions were made, and in reprisal several attempts to blockade 
and bombard the town were made by the French and English during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Under Moulay Ismail Sale 
lost its independence and much of its prosperity. The Sultan Sidi 
Mohammed (1757-89) tried to revive the old freebooting, but he met 
with little success, and in 1818 organized piracy was finally renounced 
by Moulay Sliman and ceased. Later the mutual jealousies of Rabat 
and Salé were very detrimental to both, and the two towns had 
seriously declined when French troops arrived in 1912. 

Description of Town. The medina and mellah are enclosed by a 
bastioned wall which almost reaches the rocky shore on its north-west 
‘side, and is only just beyond the sandy beach on the river side. Its 
imposing thirteenth-century gate, now that of the modern mellah, 
is the oldest known monument of the Merinid period, and has 
‘spectacular bastions and a pointed archway. The space enclosed by 
the town wall is smaller than is the case at Rabat, although the area of 
the native town is about the same size. The town has a fourteenth- 
century medical school and hospital, built by the Merinids but now 
given over to the sale of wool and oil. There are also three market- 
places, streets lined with craftsmen’s booths, which include those 
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of reed-mat makers, silk-winders and embroiderers, woodworkers, 
blacksmiths, and Jewish jewellers. ‘The main mosque is of ancient 
foundation, although its imposing minaret is more recent. Near by 
there is a Merinid medersa built about 1341, and a zawiyah of the 
Tidjaniya sect. There are several shrines, that of the fourteenth- 
century saint Ahmed ben Ashier in the cemetery near the sea-shore 
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Fic. 23. The Mouth of the Oued Bou Regreg 


being the scene of an imposing annual festival. The European 
quarter between the south wall and the river is very small. 

Commerce. On the whole the port of Rabat-Salé remains neglected, 
and it also has to compete with Casablanca and Port Lyautey, which 
have taken much of the trade of the Meknes and Fes districts that 
Rabat used to serve. In 1937 Rabat-Salé dealt with only 1-4 per cent. 
of the country’s trade. The port was developed by the Société 
Anonyme des Ports Marocains de Mehdia—Kenitra et Rabat-Salé, 
which opened quarries to provide building material for extensions 
and built jetties and four quays. | 

The trade of the port in 1937 was carried in 114 ships of a total 
tonnage of 105,000 and included imports of cotton goods, building 
materials, coal, oil, foodstuffs, Wines, and spirits, totalling nearly 
19,000 tons, and exports mainly of cork-bark. 


General Description of Port. The modern harbour is protected by 
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two breakwaters which allow an entrance width of 600 feet facing 
north-west (see Fig. 23). It is accessible to ships up to 4,000 tons and 
drawing up to 17 feet, larger ships anchoring some distance off the 
entrance. The bar lies within the breakwaters, and the position of 
- the channel across changes frequently, the depth varying from about 
3 feet to 10 feet. Often between 1 October and 31 May this bar 
is impassable except to small boats. About 6 miles above the river 
entrance there is a gorge blocked by islands and drying shoals. 

Quays. ‘Three of the quays are on the south bank of the river, the 
first being about half a mile east of its mouth. The remaining quay 
is on the north bank near Salé. Ships which cross the bar are un- 
loaded at the quays, the remainder by lighter. There is a standard- 
gauge railway line along or behind the quays on both banks, and there 
are steam and electric cranes, as well as floating cranes and sheer-legs. 
The following table gives some details: 








Depth 
Length alongside 
Name in feet in feet 
South Bank 
Quai de la Douane ‘ a 650 ar Fishing-vessels 
Quai de Sidi Maklouf . : 98 e Lighters 
Quai de la Tour Hassan ; 656 16 All vessels 
North Bank 
Quai de Salé F 5 : 269 £3 All vessels 


Storage. Warehousing accommodation is limited to several goods 
sheds, mostly wooden. ‘There is also a small area of stacking space 
on the quays. The port has small stocks of coal and about ten small 
mineral-oil tanks. 

Communications. Rabat-Salé has first-class road and main railway 
connexions south-west to Casablanca, and north-east to Port Lyautey, 
as well as main roads east to Meknes and Fes (Road 12) and south- 
east to Oued Zem (Road 11). The main road and railway crossing 
of the Bou Regreg is by separate bridges between 2 and 3 miles 
from the sea. Nearer the sea Rabat and Sale are connected by 
ferries, one of which is worked by steam power. 

Light and Power. Rabat and Salé are on the 60-kV. line from 
Casablanca. There is also a diesel power station at Salé with a capacity 
of about 2,000 kW. 

Water. There are a few wells, but most of the water comes by 
aqueduct from the Fouarat springs. 
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Menpta. Lat. 34° 16’ N., long. 6° 39’ W. Population about 300. 


Mehdia is on the south shore of the mouth of the Oued Sebou, on 
the lower slope of a hill, 450 feet high, which forms the northern end 
of a coastal ridge of consolidated sand-dunes. 

History. Its early history is obscure, but the settlement certainly 
corresponds to the Carthaginian trading station of Thymiaterion 
founded by Hanno in the sixth century B.c. It is believed that its 
present name derives from the Mahdi Ibn Toumert, head of the 
Almohads, and that it was built by Yakub el Mansur (1185-g9) to 
defend the mouth of the Sebou. In the late fifteenth century, called 
Mamora (‘the flourishing’), a name which survives in English writings 
and charts, it was destroyed by the Merinids. Then it revived and 
was occupied for a time by the Portuguese in the early sixteenth 
century. Thereafter it took to piracy, and the Spaniards made two 
attempts upon it. The second of these, in 1614, was successful, but 
they were driven out by the Sultan Moulay Ismail in 1681. The port 
again became a pirate centre, but soon decayed and, apart from its 
wall and gate, was entirely in ruins when the French arrived in 1911. 
They used it as a supply base until the port of Kenitra (Port Lyautey) 
was created in 1913. 

General Description. At Mehdia the river Sebou is entered between 
the heads of two breakwaters which curve outwards from the coast 
for about three-quarters of a mile. The bad holding ground and 
strong tidal currents inside the entrance and the heavy surf during 
the winter make it a poor anchorage, and ships which cannot go to 
Port Lyautey normally anchor outside the breakwaters. Sometimes 
heavy goods such as petroleum and coal are unloaded here to lighten 
vessels going upstream to Port Lyautey. Mehdia is about 1 mile 
inside the bar, but it has no port facilities other than a wooden 
jetty projecting about 50 yards. There is a fish cannery near the 
jetty, but little else. 

Communications. A standard-gauge railway on both banks links 
Mehdia to Port Lyautey. The road to Port Lyautey runs from the 
bathing beach below the walls of the ancient settlement on the south 
bank and is lined with bungalows for its first few hundred yards. 


Port Lyautey (see Fig. 24). Lat. 34° 16’ N., long. 6° 34’ W. Popula- 
tion 17,601, comprising 5,684 Europeans, 11,165 Moslems, and 


752 Jews. Hotels, garages, cinemas, hospital, schools, banks, Post 
Office, Contréle Civil Office. 


Port Lyautey (formerly Kenitra, ‘the little bridge’) lies on the left 
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bank of the lower Sebou, a little below the first road and railway 
bridge from the river-mouth. When French troops reached it in 
IgII it was nothing more than an imperial kasba built to shelter 
a small garrison. Although Kenitra was used as a supply base for 
the French troops in north Morocco in 1912, the European town 
and port date only from 1913, and their development has been very 
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Fic. 24. Port Lyautey 


rapid. The European town lies south-east, south-west, and south of 
the kasba. It is well planned, with widely spaced white houses, 
avenues of trees, and public gardens laid out on the sloping sandy 
ground north of the Forest of Mamora. | 

Commerce. Its port is the third of French Morocco and is of more 
general importance than Safi, which owes its position as second almost 
exclusively to its phosphate trade. In 1937, imports, which included 
hardware, agricultural machinery, foodstuffs, textiles, coal, and oil, 
amounted to nearly 78,500 tons, and exports, composed of wool, 
cattle, cork-bark, and cereals, amounted to over 95,000 tons. ‘They 
were carried in 282 ships of a total tonnage of 281,000. The port 
serves as an outlet for the agricultural districts of the Gharb and the 
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Meknes-Fes plain, but Casablanca now takes a great part of the 
former trade of Port Lyautey. Port Lyautey itself is not a fishing- 
port, but, within its administrative boundaries, fish are loaded at 
Moulay bou Selham. 

General Description. Port Lyautey is 11 miles from the sea and 
combines many of the disadvantages of a river port with few of the 
advantages. The river is 250 yards wide at the port and is naturally 
sheltered. But constant dredging is necessary to keep the winding 
channel clear, and, owing to a sharp bend downstream of the port, 
only ships drawing 134 feet and not more than 350 feet in length 
can come upstream. Larger vessels may anchor at Mehdia. There 
are two bars, one at the mouth of the river and one just below the 
port. ‘The Société Anonyme des Ports Marocains de Mehdia—Kenitra 
et de Rabat-Salé has effected many improvements. 

Quayage. On the south bank there is a concrete quay 850 yards 
long with alongside depths of 12 to 16 feet, at which ships are dis- 
charged direct to the double-track railway which runs alongside the 
quays. Nearly 1 mile upstream is an oiling jetty, 1,750 yards long, 
with a dredged berth, available for the largest ships using the river, 
at which a third of Morocco’s petroleum imports are handled. 

Equipment and Storage. ‘The port has electric and steam-driven 
travelling cranes, floating sheer-legs, tugs, lighters, and dredgers. 
There are over 15,000 square yards of warehouses and sheds, as 
well as nearly 50,000 square yards of open stacking space. In addi- 
tion there are storage silos and a grain elevator. 

Communications. 'The town and port are connected by main railway 
south-west to Rabat and east to Petitjean (Route 2). There are main 
roads north-east to Tangier, south-west to Rabat, east to Petitjean, 
and west to Mehdia. 

Light and Power. Port Lyautey is on the 60-kV. power line from 
El Kansera via Sidi Slimane. 

Water. This is supplied by aqueduct from the Fouarat springs. 


Sarpia. Lat. 35° 05’ N., long. 2° 14’ W. Population about 500. 
Saidia, 13 miles by road north-west of Martimprey, is a small town 
on the left bank of the mouth of the Oued Kiss on the short Mediter- 
ranean coast of the French Zone. It is protected by the Chafarine 
Islands and the Port Say peninsula. It has been proposed to build 
a port here, as a less expensive outlet for the mineral deposits of east 
Morocco and for Oudjda than that through Nemours in western 
Algeria. So far, however, there has been little development. At 
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present nearly 8 per cent. of the value of French Morocco’s exports 
and over 54 per cent. of her imports are land-borne through Algeria, 
and much of these might be diverted to Saidia. 

Light and Power. Saidia is on the 22-kV. power line from Oudjda. 


SPANISH MOROCCO AND TANGIER 


THE ports of the Spanish and the Tangier Zones are considered 
together, partly because ‘Tangier itself serves as an outlet for the 
Spanish Zone and partly because of the Spanish occupation of 
Tangier. ‘he Spanish Protectorate shares with the French the advan- 
tage of coastlines on both the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. The 
Mediterranean coast has an abundance of small roadsteads, but very 
few ports. The largest of these, the presidios of Ceuta and Melilla, 
are at the two ends, because land communications are so poor in the 
centre. In contrast, the Atlantic coast, like its continuation in the 
French Zone, has no natural harbours, but has products to export 
and good roads on which to take them to the sea. As a consequence 
artificial ports have been established. 

Certain figures are available for the traffic passing through these 
ports and are given in Table IV (p. 104). This shows that the export 
trade of the zone, consisting mainly of iron-ore, takes place almost 
exclusively through Melilla, but that a number of ports share in the 
import trade. In several instances these ports have to compete with 
those outside the zone possessing better equipment or communica- 
tions—Melilla with Oran in Algeria, Ceuta with Tangier, and Larache 
with Port Lyautey in French Morocco. 

The latest figures for Ceuta and Melilla are for 1934, when Ceuta 
ranked as the first port of Spain and was used by 2,706 ships, with 
a tonnage of 2,897,189 and Melilla was the fourth with 1,472 ships 
of a total tonnage of 1,255,047. Ceuta and Melilla benefit not only 
because they are parts of Spain, but from their status as free ports. 
In addition they do a considerable amount of illegal trade, goods 
being imported to the Spanish Zone and smuggled across the land 
frontiers into French Morocco to avoid the payment of customs 
duties. Ceuta hopes to develop not only as an outlet for Spanish 
Morocco, but also as a coaling station and rival to Gibraltar in the 
western Mediterranean. 

In the following account the ports of the two zones are discussed 
in order from Larache in the west to Nador in the east. Few reliable 
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statistics are available except for Melilla and Tangier. Population 
figures are mainly those for 1936. 

TABLE IV 


Volume of Traffic cleared through the Principal Customs Posts of 
Spanish Morocco, 1937 

















Imports Exports 
(thousands of tons) (thousands of tons) 

Melilla (Beni Enzar) . , 5 60°23 1527311 
Larache . 3 ‘ ; : 33°66 PUN By 
Tetouan . ; 5 ‘ 3 28°43 . 0°59 
Castillejos (Ceuta)* . Z : 14°67 10°14 
Alhucemas ; : ; f 10°25 2°26 
Rio Martin : ; ; , 4°14 0'79 
ToTAL (all ports) : ; 151°38 1,289:06 


* Castillejos is a customs post near Ceuta. No figures have been published for 
Ceuta since 1935, when its imports amounted to 1,230,257 tons and its exports to 
590,500 tons. The latest shipping figures available for the Spanish Zone proper 
are for 1935, and were as follows: 























Ships with cargo Ships in ballast 
Number Tonnage Number Tonnage 
Alhucemas 4 : 264 2105725 120 104,450 
Larache . ; : 139 89,066 6 4,774 
Rio Martin : : 103 40,535 we 
Arzila : ; . 3 112 3 110 
TOTAL ; ; 509 | 340,434 129 109,334 











LARACHE (see Plate XIII). Lat. 35° 13’ N., long. 6° 10’ W. Popula- 


tion 29,477, including 10,000 Europeans, almost entirely 
Spanish. 


Larache stands on the steep south bank of the river Loukkos 
where the latter joins the Atlantic 44 miles south-south-west of 
Tangier. 

History. It is near the traditional site of the Garden of the Hes- 
perides of the ancient myth, and is the successor to the actual and 
important Punic trading station of Lyx and the Roman colony of 
Lixus. The latter was built on one of the meanders of the Loukkos 
and was later succeeded by the native town of Tchemmich, men- 
tioned in the ninth century. This overlooked a safe port established 
in the estuary 2 miles from the sea. 


Larache itself is mentioned for the first time in the thirteenth 
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century, and was probably founded as an agricultural settlement by 
the Beni Aros tribe of the neighbouring Djebala country. Its popula- 
tion was decimated by Christian invaders from Spain in 1270, but 
the settlement recovered and was later frequently visited by Genoese 
_and Venetian traders. The Portuguese attacked it unsuccessfully in 
1479, and a kasba was built in 1491. In the sixteenth century it served 
as a shelter for pirates. The Spaniards took the town in 1610, sur- 
rounded it with walls in 1618, and remained in occupation for nearly 
eighty years. Moulay Ismail drove them out in 1689. In the latter 
part of the eighteenth century its port was better developed, and a 
medersa was built. In 1765 it was bombarded by the French in 
reprisal for piracy, and in 1860 by the Spanish during their ex- 
pedition against ‘Tetouan. The Spanish occupied Larache finally 
in 1912. 

Description of Town. ‘The closely crowded old town climbs along 
narrow winding streets up the steep river bluff to the low plateau 
by which it continues southwards. It is surrounded by crenellated 
ramparts pierced by four gates and is overlooked by two old Spanish 
forts. One of these, to the north, commands the approach from the 
sea, but it is now used as a hospital. ‘The other, known as the kasba, 
is to the south and commands the approach from the direction of 
the Loukkos valley. Just within the south rampart is the long nar- 
row open space used as a market-place. Arcaded and lined with 
native shops, it is the meeting-point of several main streets of the 
native town and the principal centre of its activities. The Jewish 
quarter is to the south-east in the direction of the port. ‘The new 
town has developed, on the one hand, south-east towards the port 
and, on the other, south-west and west over the plateau. Just 
beyond the south-west rampart of the native town is the Plaza de 
Espafia, a large open garden, surrounded by hotels, restaurants, 
office buildings, and barracks. This is the administrative and com- 
mercial centre of modern Larache. The remainder of the new town 
is built along wide streets radiating south-west, south, and south-east 
from this open space. Beyond the town, along the left bank of the 
Loukkos, extend vegetable gardens and orchards. Larache was at 
one time the chief outlet of the Fes district, but to-day its trade 
has passed very largely to Port Lyautey and Casablanca, and it is 
now more a garrison town than a port. 

Description of Port. 'The port of Larache, the most southerly of 
Spanish Morocco, lies on the south bank of the Loukkos estuary, 
about 14 miles south-south-west of Punta Negra. Silting and the 
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presence of a sand bar across the entrance make the harbour suit- 
able only for small ships, and even these need tugs to bring them 
up the channel. The high-water depth at the entrance is 18-19 feet. 
Larger vessels anchor outside the bar, but are exposed to south-west, 
west, and north-west winds; the lighter service for these ships 1s a 
government monopoly. ‘There is one quay about 200 yards long. 
Communications. Larache is on the main road from ‘Tangier 
(Road 1) via Arzila to Rabat, and is connected by standard-gauge 
railway (Route 8) to the Tangier—Fes line at El Ksar el Kebir. 
Light and Power. Electricity comes at 66 kV. from the Oued Lao via 
Tetouan; and it is distributed at 127/220 volts, 3-phase, A.C. ‘There 
is also a reserve diesel plant with a capacity of about 1,000 kW. 
Water. There is excellent water from springs 5 miles south of the 
town which supply a reservoir with a capacity of 34,019 cubic feet. 


ArgzIua. Lat..35° 30)\N.,.lone. 6° o4 W;, | Population about 5,300, 
including 1,100 Spanish, 3,700 Moslems, and 500 Jews. Hotel, 
school, Post Office, hospitals, District Commissioner’s Office. 


Arzila, a small walled town on a sandy beach, lies just south of the 
Oued el Homar mouth, midway between Tangier and Larache. 

History. It is on the site of the Phoenician Zilis and the Roman 
Julia Constantia. It was seized by the Goths, taken from them by 
the Arabs in 713, and burned by the Vikings in 843. In 1471 it was 
captured by the Portuguese, who remained in occupation until 1545, 
only to reoccupy it from 1577 to 1588. After this it was held by the 
Spaniards, but they were driven out by Moulay Ismail in 1690. 
Thereupon the town was repopulated by Rif and Djebala tribesmen 
formerly engaged in the Holy War against the Christians, and both 
mosques and a medersa were built in it. In 1860 it was bombarded 
by the Spanish fleet, and in 1911 the Spaniards occupied it finally. 

The old town, surrounded by a Portuguese wall pierced by only 
two gates, is roughly rectangular. On its north-west side is the large 
palace built by Er Raisuli when he was Pasha of Arzila. It is now 
used as the Spanish administrative offices. Nothing of the old Portu- 
guese town remains. ‘The new Spanish town is mainly to the north- 
east of the native town and between the excellent beach and the main 
road from ‘Tangier to Larache. There is a large infantry barracks. 
Gardens and orchards border the town to the south. Also to the south 
of the town there is a tunny and sardine cannery. 

General Description. Arzila has a small port suitable only for fishing 
and coastwise traffic. Some shelter is provided by a jetty built behind 
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a breakwater extending from a reef, but the harbour is now silted. 
During westerly gales and swell entrance is very difficult because of 
rocks. Discharge is by lighter from ships at anchor off shore. There 
are no storage or loading facilities, and in 1936 Arzila imported only 
-0°3 per cent. of the total trade of the Spanish Zone and its exports 
were negligible. In 1938 its imports totalled only 165 tons and it had 
no exports at all. It has a considerable number of fishing-boats. 

Communications. ‘The town 1s near the main 'Tangier—Fes railway 
_ and has main road connexion north-north-east to Tangier and south- 
south-west to Larache. 

Light and Power. Electricity is supplied by the 15-kV. power line 
from Larache. 

Water. Springs to the east of the town supply a reservoir which has 
a capacity of 18,290 cubic feet. 


TANGIER (see Fig. 25 and Vol. I, Fig. 35). Lat. 35° 48’ N., long. 
5° 47’ W. Population 62,000, comprising 17,000 Europeans 
(14,000 Spanish), 35,000 Moslems, and 10,000 Jews. 


Tangier climbs up the eastern slope of Tangier point on the west 
side of Tangier bay. The crowded native town with its citadel is 
enclosed by a wall, and the more open European quarters spread 
mainly to the south and south-east, partly along the north-west shore 
of Tangier bay. 

History. One of the oldest towns of Morocco, it seems to have been 
a Phoenician trading station in the sixth century B.c. and was occupied 
later by the Carthaginians. Under the Romans, as Tingi, it became 
the flourishing capital of the province of Mauretania Tingitana, and 
was linked to the interior by two routes. In 429 it was occupied by 
the Vandals, and in 541 by the Byzantines, while in 621 it fell to the 
Visigoths, who held it until the arrival, in 682, of the first Arab 
invaders of Morocco under Okba ben Nafi. In 707 the Arabs returned 
and set up a large garrison. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, as 
the port of embarkation of Moorish troops for Spain, it was keenly 
disputed by the Ummayads of Spain and Idrissites of Morocco. 
_ After being occupied by the Almoravids in 1077, and by the Almohads 
in 1149, it passed to the Merinids in 1274. The Portuguese attacked 
it unsuccessfully in 1424, but captured it in 1471. It became Spanish 
from 1581 to 1643, when it returned to the Portuguese, while in 1661 
it passed to England as part of the dowry of his Portuguese wife to 
Charles II. It proved more bother to England than it was worth, and 
was evacuated in 1684. Moulay Ismail repopulated and added to the 
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town, building mosques, a medersa, and a kasba. But after his death 
in 1727 Tangier lost ground and had only 5,000 inhabitants in 1810. 
In 1844, when the Sultan of Morocco was encouraging Algerian 
resistance, l‘angier was bombarded by the French. In the nineteenth 
century Tangier was the seat of the Diplomatic Corps accredited to 
the Sultan, and in March 1905 Kaiser William II of Germany dis- 
embarked here on his visit to the Sultan. As a direct result of this 
visit, the important international conference on Moroccan affairs was 
held at Algeciras in 1906. Subsequent international agreements, the 
last of which was in 1928, made ‘Tangier and its surroundings an 
international zone, but in 1940 Spain, acting unilaterally, occupied 
Tangier without the acquiescence of the other interested Powers 
(see Vol. I, Appendix IT). 

Description of Town. ‘The medina, enclosed by battlemented walls 
pierced by several gates and flanked by old forts, has narrow winding 
streets between which are the crowded houses grouped in several quar- 
ters or wards. ‘The main street runs north-east from the principal mar- 
ket-place, known as the Grand Socco, which is just outside the west 
rampart. The street is lined with native shops, Jewish money-changers’ 
booths, banks, and even modern departmental stores. About the centre 
of the medina the street widens into a former market-place, where 
many streets converge. This is lined with cafés, shipping offices, and 
a modern hotel, while Spanish, British, and French Post Offices are 
near by. ‘The principal Spanish Catholic church is in the upper part 
of this street, and the main mosque is in its lower part. The latter was 
built under Moulay Ismail, on the site of a Portuguese cathedral, and 
was enlarged under Moulay Sliman in the early nineteenth century. 
Opposite the mosque is a former medersa, probably founded under 
the Merinids in the fourteenth century, and now used as a poor-relief 
centre for Moslems. In the upper town to the north-west, at an 
altitude of 230 feet, is the kasba. Its main entrance, flanked by two 
old batteries, is from the Marshan plateau on the west. Inside are 
Spanish police barracks, two prisons, a treasury building, unique in 
Morocco and dating from Moulay Ismail, a former Sultan’s palace 
dating mainly from the eighteenth century, a mosque, zawiyah, and 
a former law court. The older part of the European settlement is 
mostly west and south-west of the native town. Round the large open 
space known as the Marshan, west of the kasba, are European villas, 
the British hospital, and the Italian legation, as well as the houses of 
prominent native families. Farther west, beyond the valley of the 
Jews’ River, larger European houses in spacious grounds cover the 
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hilly ground known as La Montagne. It is here also that the former 
Sultan Abd el Aziz has his house and gardens. South-west of the 
Grand Socco are hotels and the British consulate-general with their 
large gardens, while to the south are the French legation and more 
hotels. South-east of the native town, towards the beach, there are 
well-planned wide streets of high residential and commercial build- 
ings. Along the beach esplanade itself there are large hotels and 
shipping companies’ offices, as well as a railway station. 

Commerce. The chief imports of ‘Tangier, amounting in 1938 to 
over 41,000 tons, are cotton goods, oil, flour, sugar, motor vehicles, 
and machinery. Its exports, amounting in the same year to just over 
4,000 tons, are mainly eggs, fish, hides and skins, leather fancy goods, 
carpets, and fibre. In 1938 the total number of steamers using the 
port amounted to 690, with a total tonnage of over 2,500,000 and, 
in addition, 120 sailing-ships with a total tonnage of over 6,200 
(Fig. 47). | 

Until 1908 ‘Tangier was the chief trading port of Morocco, but with 
the development of Casablanca its relative importance has consider- 
ably declined. In recent years the Spanish Civil War has adversely 
affected its trade, which decreased by about one-third from 1936 to 
1938, as the following figures show: 


Imports Exports — 

(tons) (tons) 
1934... : : ; ; 63,108 45315 
1935 . ; : : : 66,182 4,394 
1936 . , ; : A 68,771 3,859 
1937 > - 52,853 4,531 
1933". : 41,169 4,040 


General Description of Port. The port of Tangier is run by the 
Société du Port de Tanger (see p. 245) and is not a free port. The 
outer harbour is bounded on the north by a curved breakwater over 
1,100 yards long extending north-east and then east from Tangier 
point. ‘There are two quays on the south side. The outer, 150 yards 
long with low-water depths of 29 feet alongside, is available for ocean- 
going ships. The inner, with low-water depths of 20 feet alongside, 
is available for small tankers and coasters. 

South of the root of the main breakwater is the small basin known 
as the inner harbour, which has depths of only 2 feet to g feet. It is 
bounded on the north by a broad straight mole, on which are oil. 
installations, and on the south by a curved mole with warehouses and. 
an ice plant. The latter is the fishing-quay. The entrance to the: 
inner harbour is 200 feet wide. In the centre of the west side of the: 
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inner harbour are a quay and a jetty. The customs house is on the 
latter, which is the main passenger landing-place at Tangier. 

Equipment. ‘The usual method of discharge at Tangier is from ships at 
anchor south-east of the main breakwater head into lighters and thence 
to the central mole in the inner harbour. But strong winds from the 
north and east render the loading of the lighters difficult if not impos- 
sible. T'here are travelling steam cranes along the main breakwater 
and inner harbour. ‘There are tugs, lighters, and a dredger, as well 
as sailing fishing-craft and motor-boats. Hydro-electric power is 
available. 

Storage. ‘Vhere is ample warehouse accommodation and stacking 
space, but there is no bulk storage of coal, and there are no docks. 
Oil is stored in five tanks with a total capacity of nearly 1,200,000 
gallons on the north-east mole of the inner harbour. It is piped to 
the outer quay of the main breakwater, as also is unlimited fresh 
water. 

Communications. Tangier is well served by the Tangier—Fes railway, 
the port station being just south of the inner harbour and the main 
station south of the Oued el Halk. Main roads link it with the 
French Zone via Larache, and with Tetouan and Melilla in the 
Spanish Zone. : 

Light and Power. Electricity comes along the 66-kV. power line 
from the Oued Lao via Tetouan. There is also a reserve diesel power 
plant with a capacity of 1,100 kW. 

Water. Springs supply a reservoir, which has a capacity of 28,250 
cubic feet, and water is laid on to the town by steel pipes. 


CruTA (see Fig. 26). Lat. 35° 54’ N., long. 5° 20’ W. Population 

- 50,293, almost entirely Spanish. Hotels, garages, cinemas and 
theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, Post Office, broadcasting station, 
Military H.Q. 


Ceuta is a fortified Spanish port at the east end of the straits of 
Gibraltar on an east-west peninsula, which was known to the ancient 
world as the second column of Hercules. 

History. The town was the Abyla of the Phoenicians, the Julia 
Trajecta of the Romans, and in the fifth century was successively 
under the Vandals and Goths. As Septem Fratres, from which 
the modern name derives, it became a Byzantine capital in the 
late sixth century, and in 682 was occupied by the first Arab in- 
_vaders of Morocco. From 828 to 931 it formed part of the Idrissite 
kingdom, and from 941 to 1016 was a colony of the Ummayad Caliphs 
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of Spain. Thereafter it passed to the Almoravids in 1083 and to the 
Almohads in 1146. In the twelfth century, traders of Genoa, Pisa, 
and Marseilles maintained close relations with it. It was taken by 
the Merinids in 1309, who built therein many splendid mosques, 
_ medersas, baths, and hostelries. In 1415 it fell to the Portuguese, 
remaining under their control until 1580, when it passed to Spain. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century the Sultan Moulay 
Ismail besieged and blockaded Ceuta for twenty-seven years, and a 
further unsuccessful attempt at recapture was made by the Moors 
a century later. Politically separated from its hinterland for centuries, 
the port ceased to have commercial value and its trade declined. 
But with the final occupation of northern Morocco by the Spaniards 
Ceuta has renewed and added to its former commercial activity. As 
a presidio, Ceuta is not administered as part of the protectorate. 

Description of Town. ‘The old town occupies the west and narrowest 
part of the isthmus just east of the boat canal which connects Ceuta 
bay on the north to Almadraba bay on the south. Most of the new 
town spreads immediately east of the old as far as the foot of Djebel 
E] Hacho, but there are also scattered buildings on the mainland west 
of the old town towards Jadu. In all its parts the town is entirely 
Spanish in character, and there is no native quarter. ‘The main shop- 
ping street is in the new town and runs east-south-east. Near the 
west end of the old town, on the site of the main market-place of 
the former medina, is the main square. Along its sides stand the 
cathedral, on the site of a former mosque, as well as the town hall. 
Important government establishments are the High Commissioner’s 
residence and the Civil Governor’s office. 

Industry and Commerce. Industrial establishments include a tunny 
and sardine cannery, flour-mills, and chocolate and jam factories; but 
its eight barracks make Ceuta essentially a garrison town. 

As Ceuta is a presidio, useful figures for its trade cannot be given, 
but its imports include foodstuffs, fuels, and manufactured goods, 
and its exports include antimony, cork, cattle products, and fish. 
Ceuta acts as the chief port of Spanish Morocco and is a free port. 
The Spanish have planned to develop it, in order to divert trade 
from Tangier, and to make Ceuta not only the chief gateway to 
Spanish Morocco and a clearing-house for all its products, but also, 
as has already been mentioned, a coaling base and port of call in 
direct competition with Gibraltar. 

General Description. Its harbour, north of the peninsula, is the 
largest in the Spanish Zone, being formed by two moles, the Dique 
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de Poniente and the Dique de Levante, with an entrance between 
them of 330 yards. It is unsafe only when there are very rough seas 
outside. There is a depth at the entrance of 60 feet and alongside 
the quay of 30 to 54 feet. There is good shelter inside the moles 
for ships of all sizes. Transatlantic liners of 30 feet draught and a 
tonnage of nearly 33,000 enter and leave without difficulty. ‘There is 
also good anchorage outside the harbour north-west of the Dique 
de Poniente. 
Ouayage. The following table gives some details: 


Depth 
Length alongside 
Name in feet in feet 
Dique de Poniente . : 4,600 30-54 
Dique de Levante . ; 1,900 a 
Muelle de Espafia . 2 1,150 28 


The Dique de Levante is mainly a bunkering wharf. 

Equipment. Discharge is direct to railway wagons at the west 
mole, and elsewhere on to the mole for removal by truck or lorry. 
There are travelling and floating cranes, tugs, lighters, and motor- 
boats, as well as many large fishing-boats. There are warehouses 
on the western mole and ample stacking space on the reclaimed 
land in the west of the harbour. There are no docks or slipways, and 
no proper repair shops. 

Fuelling Facilities. ‘The bunkering facilities at present include a — 
floating elevator which can feed 300 tons per hour. A new coaling 
plant similar to that at Gibraltar is on order, but its installation has 
been temporarily suspended. The oil tanks of the Ybarolla Company 
can store 33,000 tons. 

Communications. There are first-class roads to all the principal 
towns of the Spanish Zone via Tetouan (Road 3), but the only railway 
available is a metre-gauge line linking Ceuta to Tetouan (Route 9). 

Light and Power, Ceuta is on the 66-kV. power line from the Oued 
Lao via ‘Tetouan. There is also a reserve diesel plant with a capacity 
of about 1,500 kW. 

Water. There is good water laid on from springs south-west of 
the town, but supplies are rather short in summer. 


Rio Martin. Lat. 35° 38’N., long. 5° 17’ W. Population 2,200, 
including goo Spanish. 


Rio Martin, the nearest port to Tetouan, lies 6 miles north-east of it 
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PLATE XII. Perion de Velez de la Gomera 
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on the left bank of the river of the same name. It is a summer bathing 
resort for the people of Tetouan. 

As a port its sole importance is that it is one of the only two Mediter- 
ranean harbours of the Spanish Zone (the other being Alhucemas) 
open to trade without restrictions. Competition from Ceuta, only 
25 miles away, is too keen, however, and Rio Martin is now moribund. 
Dredging has been discontinued and the channel through the sand- 
bar at the entrance has silted up. At the small quay there are only 
2-4 feet of water at high tide in summer, and 6-8 feet in winter. 
Ships anchor outside the bar, where they are exposed to east winds, 
and their cargoes are transferred by shallow barge; there are no 
loading facilities. Above the port, the river is shallow and winding, 
and the railway joining Rio Martin and ‘Tetouan has been dismantled. 

Light and Power. Rio Martin is on the 15-kV. power line from 
Tetouan. 


PENON DE VELEZ DE LA Gome_RA (see Plate XII). Lat. 35° 11’ N., 

long. 4° 18’ W. | 

This rocky islet, fortified by a redoubt and occupied by 500 inhabi- 
tants (98 Spanish), is less than 100 yards from the coast of the 
Ghomara country opposite the native settlement of Bades, on the 
Oued Bades, in the central part of the Spanish Zone. It was taken 
by the Spanish in 1508, but in 1522 was recaptured by the inhabitants 
of Bades themselves. Turkish corsairs occupied it in 1554, and 
indulged in very active piracy along the Spanish coast. The Spanish 
finally occupied it in 1564. The Pefion, a presidio, is administratively 
dependent on Malaga. The island has a mole alongside which ships 
up to 20 tons can lie, but the anchorage is little used. 

Water. This is supplied from rain-water tanks and has to be im- 
ported in dry years. 


AtHucemas (see Plate X). Lat. 35° 13’ N., long. 3° 50° W. Popu- 
lation 6,100, including 4,450 Spanish. 


Alhucemas is a small European trading and garrison centre created 
in 1928 by the Spanish resident after whom it was, at first, named 
Villa San Jurjo. It lies on the west coast of Alhucemas bay not far 
from the Alhucemas Islands, the whole district forming the presidio 
of Alhucemas. 

Ships up to 4,000 tons can tie up alongside the breakwater which 
is between 600 and 800 feet long, but there is little trade. ‘This is 
largely owing to the absence of transport facilities, in spite of the 
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fact that the town is connected by Road 3 B to the main road between 
Tetouan and Melilla. There is also a small quay, with alongside 
depths up to 20 feet, used by fishing boats. 

Water. There is a moderate supply, filtered and pumped from the 
Oued Ghis. | | 


MELILLA (see Fig. 27). Lat. 35° 18’ N., long. 2° 54’ W. Population 
69,000, almost entirely Spanish. Hotels, garages, cinemas and 
theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, Military H.Q. 


Melilla, composed of an old walled town on a rocky hill, and a 
more spacious and well-laid-out modern town on the flatter land to 
the west and south, is on the east side of the Tres Forcas peninsula. 

History. It is on the site of the Phoenician trading station of 
Rusadir, which later became Carthaginian and afterwards Roman. 
A Berber town here was seized, in 930, by the Ummayad sovereign 
of Andalusia who afterwards built its wall. It was retaken by the 
Almoravids in 1080, and for a time it served as a strongly fortified 
trading station between Moslem Spain, Genoa, and Venice. It was 
also the terminal point of the long trade route across the Sahara from 
Timbuktu via the Tafilelt oasis. But dynastic struggles had ruined 
its commercial importance by the thirteenth century, and when the 
Spaniards occupied it in 1497, after the conquest of Granada, the town 
was already abandoned and half destroyed. Since the end of the 
fifteenth century it has been continuously in Spanish occupation, but 
for four centuries endured a long succession of sieges and blockades. 
In 1893 it was attacked by the Sultan Moulay el Hassan, but, by the 
agreement which followed, a neutral zone 500 yards wide was estab- 
lished round the town. In 1909 European miners were killed by 
tribesmen near Melilla, which became the main base for the following 
military campaign which established Spanish control of the coastal 
region. Later it was the-base for the campaign against Abd el Krim 
in tO21. 

Description of Town. The town is garrisoned and has military head- 
quarters, barracks, supply stores, and military depots. The old town, 
small, and built partly on a rocky peninsula nearly 100 feet high, in- 
cludes old fortifications and walls of the sixteenth century. It is a 
closely packed mass with steep, tortuous streets, and is dominated 
by its kasba. The latter is in the north-east corner of the old town 
above the cliff face of the Galapagos creek. The new town, west and 
south of the old, has broad avenues, well-planned streets, and public 
gardens. Entirely Spanish in character and modern in appearance, 
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it is divided into two parts by the Rio de Oro. North of the river, 
the circular Plaza de Espafia near the shore and a public garden to 
the west of it form a centre from which shopping, commercial, and 
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residential streets have spread westwards. South of the river there 
is a large area of military camps and civilian buildings arranged on a 
rectilinear plan. To the east, bordering the sea, is the industrial quarter. 

Commerce and Industry. There are foundries, engineering’ shops 
and boat-building shops, as well as candle and soap works, flour- 
mills, and fish canneries. 

Melilla is a free port, but, as it is a presidio, useful trade figures 
cannot be given. Imports include foodstuffs, manufactured goods, 
building materials, and fuel. Exports are mainly iron-ore, but include 
also sheep and cattle products. A certain amount of illegal trade is 
carried on, goods being imported and smuggled into French Morocco 
without paying customs dues. | 

General Description of Port. The harbour (see Plate XI), entirely 
artificial and enclosed by two breakwaters, was opened in 1914. On 
the north is the mole called the Dique del Nordeste, going east and 
then south-south-east for a total distance of 1,100 yards from the 
peninsula on which the old town is built. On the south is the un- 
completed Dique del Sur, a breakwater running north-east from the 
shore about 1 mile south of the mouth of Rio de Oro. At present 
the port is exposed to easterly gales, but if the southern breakwater 
is completed, there will be adequate shelter. The entrance width 
between the breakwaters is 1,300 yards. Extending 230 yards 
south-east from the northern breakwater is a jetty with a coaling 
quay, and, stretching east from the shore just north of the mouth 
of the Rio de Oro there is a jetty with a quay for mineral ore. 
Between them is a small interior boat harbour with an entrance width 
of 30 yards and depth of 6 feet to 12 feet. Depths in the main harbour 
range from 42 feet at the entrance to 20 feet in some parts, but there 
are depths of over 40 feet alongside some of the main quays. 

Equipment. Discharge at the port is both alongside and by lighters. 
‘There is a metre-gauge railway along the northern mole to the coaling 
quay where discharge is direct to railway wagons and lorries by electric 
cranes and ships’ appliances. At the mineral ore quay loading is by 
automatic hoists and conveyors. Electric power is available from a 
steam plant near the mineral ore wharf. In other parts of the port 
there are large cranes by which discharge is effected direct to lorries, 
and also a floating gantry and floating crane. There are a few motor- 
launches and lighters as well as many large and small fishing-boats. 

Storage. The port has two large warehouses, ample stacking space, 
and fair coal stocks, as well: as large oil-storage installations con- 
nected by pipe-lines. 
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Communications. Melilla has main road connexion west to Tetouan, 
Ceuta, and Larache in the Spanish Zone, and south-east to Oudjda 
in the French Zone (Roads 3 and 3c). The railway connects to 
Nador and the ore mines (Route 10). 

Light and Power. Electricity is supplied by the steam power station 
(see p. 215). 

Water. ‘There is a good supply from two small reservoirs filled by 
springs to the west of the town. 


Napor. Lat. 35° 10’ N., long. 2° 53’ W. Population 7,400, pre- 
dominantly Spanish. 


Nador is a straggling modern settlement south of Melilla on the 
west shore of the Mar Chica. It has no harbour, but small craft 
engaged in coastal trade can anchor off shore. Lighters are used to 
export the iron ore which comes by railway from the mines 6 miles 
away (Route 10). ‘The lagoon of Mar Chica, connected with the 
sea by a dredged channel, offers possibilities for development, but 
nothing has yet been done owing to its proximity to Melilla. 


CHAFARINE IsLanps. Lat. 35° 10’ N., long. 2° 25’ W. 


The Chafarine Islands lie about 2 miles north of Cabo del Agua 
nearly opposite the mouth of the river Moulouya. Three in number, 
and very close together, they are Isla del Congresso, the largest and 
most westerly; Isla de Isabell II, 650 yards farther east, with about 
500 inhabitants; and Isla del Rey, the smallest and most easterly. 

Apparently known to the Romans as Ad Tres Insulas, they were 
occupied by Spain in 1848, in order to prevent their being taken 
_ over by the French. The most easterly of the five Spanish presidios, 
they are Spanish national territory. 

They are important as affording the only natural anchorage off the 
Mediterranean coast of Morocco suitable for all classes of vessels. 
A harbour was formed by joining the islands Isabell II and del Rey 
by a mole 270 yards long, which shelters depths of 10-29 feet, but 
the mole was broken during a heavy storm in 1914. 

The harbour is a regular calling-place for steamers from Malaga 
and Melilla. 


CHAPTER XI 
AGRICULTURE 
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(a) Agricultural Methods 


GRICULTURE is the dominant occupation of French Morocco. It 
A employs not only 80 per cent. of the native working population 
but also a large proportion of the European settlers, and the prosperity 
of the country depends to a very high degree on the success or failure 
of the harvest. The total area of the protectorate is 104,220,000 
acres, of which 57,250,000 acres are uncultivable. The remainder 
may be classified as follows: 


Cultivated : : ; ; . 10,477,000 acres 
Fallow. ; ; . : i mG GIOS ER OO ia, 
Orchards, vineyards, and gardens : 476,500: 5; 
Pasture land  . : ! : . | “£9;6003000 7) 5, 
Forests. Hs : ‘ ' : 6, 170,000 45 
Steppe-lands, producing alfa , 4 5 ACT, COO" <,, 


Native methods of agriculture are usually somewhat primitive, and, 
broadly speaking, they bear a close resemblance to those still em- 
ployed in the more backward parts of other Mediterranean lands. 
The relatively low density of population means that only the best 
lands need be cultivated, and French Morocco is more than self- 
supporting as regards foodstuffs. European colonists have introduced 
modern methods of farming, and their success has led to beginnings 
of change, even among the very conservative Berbers. Better culti- 
vation has also been stimulated by the development of communica- 
tions, whereby Moroccan produce has been able to find new markets, 
both locally and abroad. The Administration has endeavoured to 
improve the standard of agriculture, and its main efforts have been 
directed towards the encouragement of the rotation of crops and of the 
more extensive use of fertilizers. In some of the valleys of the High 
and Middle Atlas, where only small areas are cultivated, it has long 
been the custom to collect the dung of the animals kept indoors during 
the cold winter months, and to spread it on the fields in the spring. 
This, however, is exceptional, the usual method adopted being the 
mere fallowing of the land. Crop rotations have hitherto been 
practised on less than a quarter of the total cultivated area, mainly 
in the western lowlands. The most common of these rotations are 
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biennial, though triennial rotations are sometimes adopted; these are 
of wheat, maize, and fallow. 

‘The crops are divided into two: the early or autumn-sown, and the 
late or spring-sown. The autumn-sown or bekriya crops include 
barley, wheat, oats, beans, flax, canary-grass, and fenugreek (a type 
of pulse). Barley is sown first, immediately after the rains which 
usually come at the beginning of November. Wheat, oats, and the 
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later barleys are sown in December, or, if the rainfall is heavy, in 
January. These cereals grow rapidly, especially in the strong sun- 
shine which follows the rain in March. Beans are gathered in April 
whilst still green. Barley is ready for harvesting early in May, wheat 
and oats by the end of that month, and flax, fenugreek, and canary- 
grass in June. The threshing of all these crops is done between June 
and August. The spring sown or mazuztya crops include maize, 
sorgho (a type of millet), chick-peas, lentils, and French beans. The 
ground is prepared in January, and the seeds are sown at the end of 
February or the beginning of March. Harvesting takes place in 
August and threshing in September. Maize can be sown in the 
autumn as well as in the spring, and, when this is done, it is ready for 
harvesting in June. Hay-making is carried out between mid-April 
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and mid-May. Harvesting methods are usually slow, the ears alone 
being gathered, and the straw left in the fields for the cattle. In some 
districts one tribe will reap the spring-sown crop and a different tribe 
will reap the autumn-sown crop from the same field. After reaping, 
the crops are stored in fortified barns known as tighrematin or agadir. 


(5) Sozls 

On the whole, French Morocco is probably rather more fertile than 
most other parts of Africa, soils of at least moderate fertility occurring 
over about one-third of the total area. Many of these, however, cannot 
be cultivated because of the unsuitability of the climate. The best 
soils are those of the coastal plain, the Gharb, and the lowlands at the 
foot of the Atlas and Rif mountains. Generally speaking, the loams 
and alluvial soils of the lowlands are far deeper and richer than the 
soils of the uplands, which are normally thin and infertile. The 
climate has a predominating influence on the formation of the 
various soils of the whole region; and, on a climatic basis, the soils 
can be divided into two main groups: those of the Tell, or Atlantic 
Morocco, and those of the Steppe, or Eastern Morocco. 

The Souls of Atlantic Morocco. 'The so-called 'Tell soils are usually 
much poorer in humus than otherwise comparable soils found in 
Europe. ‘They include a wide variety of sandy, clayey, and alluvial 
soils. 

Sandy soils, light in colour, occur widely throughout north Africa, 
where the natives call them rmel. Their fertility varies considerably. 
They are particularly common around the Moroccan Meseta where 
they are known as sahel. White sahel soils occur in the neighbourhood 
of the sand-dunes along the coast, where, because of the favourable 
climate and their high calcium content, they often give good crops. 
Red and black sandy soils also occur in places, as, for example, be- 
tween the country of the Zemmour and the coast, and at Bou Skoura 
to the east of Casablanca. Granitic sands are dominant where the soil 
has accumulated in depressions, as around the edge of the plateau of 
the Zaer. The sandy red soils which are known as hamri owe their 
colour to the presence of oxide of iron, and occupy an area of about 
1,350 square miles. | 

Clay soils are also common. Small patches occur in depressions in 
the Gharb and the lower Sebou plain, but the most useful clays are 
those known as tirs. These are sometimes called ‘black earth’, but 
they are not identical with that of the Ukraine. They are strong and 
fine-grained, but not very dark in colour. They are, however, 
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extremely fertile, and, in spite of some deficiency in potash, they are 
unusually rich in iron and in nitrogen. Sometimes they are mixed 
with sand, and are therefore easily worked; but more often they suffer 
from the usual defects of clay, namely of being too wet in the winter 
and too dry in the summer. The latter makes the growth of trees im- 
possible, and, although many flowers and grasses grow in the spring, 
by the end of July large areas of tirs are completely devoid of vegeta- 
tion. Nevertheless, they are so rich that they can often be cropped 
annually; this affords, for example, a contrast with much of Algeria, 
where land is commonly left fallow in alternate years. They occupy 
a belt which varies from 35 to 60 miles in width, and which extends 
from the mouth of the Oued Bou Regreg to the mouth of the Oued 
Tensift. ‘They are seldom found less than 8 miles from the sea. The 
most extensive deposits are in the Abda and in the Doukkala; their 
total area is about 770 square miles; and their depth varies from 15 to 
40 inches. Where the soils are shallow, they are frequently interrupted 
by surface outcrops of limestone, and around these outcrops the 
natives sometimes mix the tirs and the limestone to form a soil which 
they call heroucha. hese clay soils have by no means yet reached 
their fullest possible development. 

The alluvial soils can be divided into two groups, the older and the 
newer. The old alluvium is usually pebbly and infertile, whereas the 
newer alluvium, which occurs widely in the lower Sebou valley, is 
fertile and not noticeably saline. 

The Soils of Eastern Morocco. In this region the total annual rainfall 
plays a bigger part than that of the soil in determining the possibilities 
of cultivation; although there are many mountain slopes which the 
complete absence of soil renders barren. The deepest soils are found 
in the plains. They are light in colour and rich in gypsum and in 
carbonate of lime. They are more fertile than might seem probable, 
- owing to the scanty rainfall: this means that they do not lose salts by 
leaching. Even the sandy soils of the steppe regions are moderately 
fertile, since they contain most of the elements of the rocks from 
which they have been derived, and are not, like the sands of wetter 
parts, composed mainly of quartz. The disadvantages of these soils 
are their salinity and their lack of depth. In many districts hard beds - 
of limestone are only a few inches below the surface. 


(c) Fertilization 
Mixed farming is uncommon in French Morocco, so that, except in 
a few of the mountain valleys, there is very little manuring of fields. 
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The use of artificial fertilizers has been introduced by the European 
colonists, and their advantages are evident. For example, applications 
of 24 cwt. of superphosphates per acre not only increase the yield by 
from 30 to 60 per cent., but also favour earlier ripening. Native 
farmers are now beginning to imitate these methods, but they are 
usually handicapped by lack of capital. Most of the cultivated soils 
contain sufficient nitrogen and potash, but many of them are deficient 
in phosphoric acid. Direct applications of phosphates are said to be 
unsatisfactory, and superphosphates must be used. ‘These are manu- 
factured at Casablanca, and one of the protectorate’s economic 
problems is the making available of the superphosphates to the 
native farmers at low prices. | 


(d) Agricultural Colonization by Europeans 


The colonization of the land by Europeans is closely related to 
questions of land tenure, and where Europeans and natives both 
live in the same areas, the administration has been particularly 
careful to ensure that all native rights, including those of property, 
are carefully maintained. In French Morocco the area available 
for European settlement has been far less extensive than in Algeria, 
since the density of the native population was far greater than at first 
imagined and the bulk of the cultivable land already belonged to, 
and was occupied by, the natives. The steps by which land has been 
granted to colonists are outlined in Chapter VIII. 7 

Settlement of Europeans on the land was most rapid between 1923 
and 1930, when 25,000 or more acres were made available for coloni-. 
zation each year. With the coming of the economic depression immi-. 
gration almost ceased. The Administration suspended all grants of 
land for colonization, with a few special exceptions, and has never’ 
resumed them. At the present time 15 per cent. of the total European: 
population of 206,500 live in the country districts. Some 10,000 of! 
them live on 4,000 agricultural settlements, which have a total area: 
of 2,100,000 acres. State aid has established 1,800 farms with an) 
area of 680,000 acrés, and private enterprise the remaining 2,200) 
with an area of 1,420,000 acres. There are three types of settlement:: 
small, medium, and large. More than half are of medium size (be-- 
tween 200 and 1,250 acres), such an area being normal in a country’ 
where frequent fallowing is necessary. The small farms, of 200 acres: 
and under, are far less common. They are mainly devoted to market-- 
gardening and the production of vegetables for export, and are found! 
on the outskirts of the towns of Casablanca, Rabat, Port Lyautey,, 
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Petitjean, Meknes, and Fes. Farms of more than 1,250 acres account 
for less than 10 per cent. of the total. Nearly go per cent. of the 
colonists are French, the remainder being Spanish, Belgian, Swiss, 
and Italian. ‘The largest groups are in the Chaouia, around Settat, 
Berrechid, and Ben Ahmed; in the Gharb and in the Sebou basin near 
Fes, Meknes, and Petitjean; and round the reclaimed marsh-lands 
(merjas). ‘The area under cultivation, which exceeds 750,000 acres, 
is only about one-twelfth of that cultivated by the natives. European 
methods, however, often give yields per acre more than double those 
obtained by the natives, so that European farmers account for much 
more than one-twelfth of the total production. Of the land under 
cultivation (excluding vineyards) 85 per cent. is occupied by cereals, 
7 per cent. by vegetables, 5 per cent. by forage crops, and 3 per cent. 
by fruit-trees and market-garden crops. All the best vineyards of 
Morocco belong to Europeans, 1,180 of whom have planted vines. 
Half of these vineyards are less than 12 acres in extent, and only 39 
are more than 250 acres. 

In any six normal years Morocco may expect to have one very 
poor, one excellent, two mediocre, and two good harvests. Conditions 
in recent years, however, have been exceptional, and the colonists 
suffered severely from the poor harvests of 1934, 1935, and 1936, 
and from the drought and famine of 1937. This was especially 
true of the southern part of the country. The 1938 harvest was con- 
siderably better, and the 1939 harvest very good indeed. ‘The war 
has brought its own problems, and the position of the European 
farmers in French Morocco to-day is not as good as might reason- 
ably have been forecast ten years ago. 


(e) Irrigation and Water Storage 


_ In the greater part of Morocco rainfall is irregular and uncertain, 

and the main problem of the farmer is water supply. In certain dis- 
tricts this problem has been partly solved by water storage, by irriga- 
tion, or by dry farming; though the last is at present practised on a 
very small scale. In the north of French Morocco the dry season is 
relatively short, and irrigation is by no means essential. But towards 
the south as the summer becomes progressively longer, drier, and 
hotter, it is needed increasingly. Not only is the total rainfall less, 
but evaporation is greatly intensified, so that the effective precipita- 
tion (i.e. the amount of the rainfall actually available for the growth of 
vegetation) declines to negligible proportions. ‘The danger of depend- 
ing upon the natural rainfall of these dry districts was well shown by 
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the severe famine caused by the drought of 1937 in southern Morocco. 
Irrigation schemes are also necessary in those districts where there is 
an increasing native population but only a small or variable amount of 
rainfall; and they are advisable in areas where European colonists 
have settled and where there is usually, but not always, an adequate 
rainfall. | 

In recent years the areas capable of irrigation have increased very 
considerably in all parts of the country, and still further plans were 
announced in 1939 by the Resident-General at a meeting of the 
Conseil du Gouvernement. This programme was to extend over a 
period of five years, beginning in 1940, but in view of the present 
political situation it is highly doubtful whether any part of the scheme 
has so far been put into effect. 

The storage of water on any scale for agricultural purposes was 
quite impossible so long as the territory occupied by the French was 
confined to the coast and its immediate hinterland. Only with the 
pacification of the country and the establishment of security of tenure 
have conditions been at all favourable to such developments. Further- 
more, until the mountain regions had been occupied by the French, 
the Administration could not control the sources of the streams or 
guarantee that adequate supplies of water would continue to come 
from the uplands to the lowlands, and so could not embark on im- 
portant schemes even in the coastal districts. The crucial regions 
were the High and Middle Atlas. The High Atlas is the source of 
several of the headwaters of the Oued Moulouya and of the southern 
tributaries of the Oued Tensift, and is of great potential importance, 
though the only dam built up to the present is that on the Oued Nfis. 
The Middle Atlas is even more vital as a source of water supply, its 
rainfall being heavier, and its snowfall both large and persistent, so 
that a chain of copious springs almost completely surrounds the 
mountains, whilst within them are several lakes such as the Aguelmam 
Sidi Ali. | 

French Morocco, exposed as it is to rain-bearing winds from the 
Atlantic, receives far more rain than the rest of the Barbary States, 
and is, therefore, more suited than its neighbours for the develop- 
ment of water storage and irrigation, though at the same time there 
are several difficulties to be surmounted. The flow of most of the 
smaller rivers is too irregular to be suitable. Other rivers are useless 
because they cannot store the rains of winter and the melting snows 
of spring. Others cannot be used because their valleys are so deeply 
cut into the surface of the plateau that it is impossible to bring the 
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water to the cultivated fields. Because of these problems, the water 
used for irrigation purposes only amounts to a flow of 1,590 cubic 
feet per second, which is less than 15 per cent. of the total amount of 
the country’s potential irrigation resources. This total has been 
estimated at 11,480 cubic feet per second; but it will take the protec- 
torate many years to make full use of such a quantity. Up to the 
present work has been concentrated on the three greater rivers, the 
Moulouya, the Sebou, and the Oum er Rbia, which have a total dis- 
charge averaging 2,470 cubic feet per second; though there are 
smaller works on the Oueds Tensift and Mellah. 

Oued Moulouya. 'This great river of eastern Morocco has a very 
irregular flow, ranging from 35,000 cubic feet per second in the 
spring to about 30 cubic feet per second in the late summer. Large- 
scale developments of agriculture in its basin must, therefore, depend 
upon the conservation of the water supply. The main project is for 
the erection of a dam at Mechra Klila (between Guercif and Berkane, 
and 19 miles north of Taourirt) to irrigate 75,000 acres in the plain of 
Guercif, which is also watered by the Oued Melloulou. One-third of 
the water held up by this dam is to be reserved for the use of the 
Spanish Zone, of which the Moulouya forms the eastern frontier. 
The main problems arise from the difficulties which agriculture faces 
in this region because of the extremes of temperature, the intensity of 
evaporation during the summer, and the somewhat saline nature of 
the water. Consequently developments have been on a far smaller 
scale than were originally planned. Farther downstream, at Mechra 
Safsaf, is a dam which irrigates 75,000 acres in the plain of ‘Trifa on 
the right bank of the Moulouya near its mouth. Eventually it is 
planned to increase this irrigated area to 100,000 and possibly even to 
125,000 acres. 

Oued Sebou. The funnel-shaped basin of the Sebou is fully exposed 
to the westerly winds and receives a considerable annual rainfall, 
which, combined with the melting snows in the spring, causes exten- 
sive floods. This is most marked in the case of its tributary, the 
Ouergha, which rises and floods with particular rapidity. In many 
parts of the basin, therefore, drainage is a more pressing problem 
than irrigation, and the works designed to prevent flooding and to 
make the land in the vicinity of the river channels suitable for cultiva- 
tion are outlined below. But the storage of the flood waters in these 
Tivers is desirable wherever possible, because of the great seasonal 
fluctuations in their volume. The largest scheme is that of the dam 
in the gorge at El Kansera, on the Oued Beth, a left-bank tributary of 
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the Sebou. This dam is 115 feet in height, and holds up between 
8,000,000,000 and 9,000,000,000 cubic feet of water. The water will 
be used to irrigate some 75,000 acres in the fertile plain of Bent 
Slimane, between Sidi Slimane on the Oued Beth and Petitjean on 
the Oued Rdom. The dam has a dual function, since it not only stores 
up water but also prevents the flooding of the valley below El Kansera 
during the winter and spring. There are also schemes for dams on the 
Sebou at Melaina and on the Ouergha at Mjara, which will irrigate 
600,000 acres and further protect the Gharb against periodic flooding. | 

Oued Oum er Rbia. This, the longest and, in some respects, the 
most important river of Morocco, is used by several irrigation schemes 
as well as by the great hydro-electric power station at Sidi Said 
Maachou. Both the volume of water and the nature of the gradient 
favour irrigation. In the 'Tadla work began in 1929 on a dam about 
6 miles upstream from Kasba Tadla, which was finished in 1938. The 
water held up, though slightly saline, is generally suitable for agri- 
cultural purposes. ‘There are 13 miles of canals, capable of dealing with 
800,000,000 cubic feet of water. This will irrigate at least 75,000, and 
possibly nearly 125,000, acres of land in the plain of the Beni Amir 
which at present is nothing more than steppe. The importance of this 
scheme is that it is the first large-scale project in Morocco which is 
primarily intended for the benefit of native cultivation. 

On the opposite side of the Oued Oum er Rbia there is a large 
scheme to supply water to between 75,000 and 100,000 acres in the 
plain of the Beni Moussa between the Oued Oum er Rbia and its 
important left-bank tributary, the Oued el Abid. The dam will be 
built at Bir el Ouidane, on the Oued el Abid, between Ouaouizert and 
Bezou, and nearly 40 miles south of Kasba Tadla. This scheme is 
closely linked with an electricity project. 

Some miles below the junction of the Oum er Rbia and the El Abid 
the main river is joined by another left-bank tributary, the Oued 
Tessaout. There are a number of small irrigation works on this river, 
and on its main tributary, the Oued Lakhdar, where a dam has been 
proposed at Sourla. Farther down the Oum er Rbia a dam is to be 
built a short distance below Mechra Ben Abbou, where there is an 
average flow of 1,000 cubic feet per second. This water will be used 
to irrigate about 300,000 acres in the fertile region of the Doukkala 
east of Mazagan. Later on water may also be supplied to the Abda, 
the plain east of Safi. 


The works at Sidi Said Maachou are solely for the generation of 
hydro-electricity. 
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Oued Tensift. There are no major irrigation schemes in the Oued 
Tensift itself, though its three left-bank tributaries draining the High 
Atlas, the Oued Nfis, the Oued Reraia, and the Oued Ourika, are very 
important. The whole of the northern slope of the High Atlas is 
fringed with a belt of orchards and gardens. This belt, seldom more 
than a few miles wide, extends for about 60 miles from Demnat to 
the junction of the Nfis and the Tensift. So much water is taken 
from these rivers by the distribution canals, known as saguias, 
_ that their volume is much smaller when they join the Oued Tensift 
than when they first leave the mountains. This tendency for the 
volume to diminish downstream is far more marked in the streams 
from the High Atlas than in those from the Middle Atlas, as the 
latter mountains give so much more regular and reliable supplies of 
water. 

There is only one large dam, that built on the Oued Nfis at the 
point where the river passes through a gorge before reaching the 
plain. It lies about 25 miles south-west of Marrakech, has a capacity 
of 1,700,000,000 cubic feet, and was completed in 1935. The irrig- 
able area at present covers only 50,000 acres, mostly cultivated by 
the European colonists of the Bled Tamesguelt. Eventually a much 
larger area will be irrigated, as the ultimate height of the dam will be 
about 250 feet. The water held up will then be used for the generation 
of hydro-electricity as well as for irrigation. 

Oued Mellah. 'This isa comparatively short river with a correspond- 
ingly small volume. Between 1928 and 1931 there was built at Bled 
Sebh el Achrin, about 19 miles upstream from its mouth, a dam with 
a capacity of 425,000,000 cubic feet. The water is slightly saline, and 
is being used at present to supplement the water supply of Casa- 
blanca; but it is ultimately intended to irrigate some 1,700 acres of 

market gardens between the town and the river. 

_ Water Storage. Around Marrakech great use is made of an im- 
portant underground source of water. This supply is reached either 
by sinking wells, which become increasingly deep towards the 
mountains, or by means of underground channels, known as khotteras 
or rhettaras (see Vol. I, p. 38). These channels ensure a regular supply 
of water throughout the year, and also greatly reduce evaporation, 
which at the surface is very considerable during the summer. In the 
desert regions similar channels are termed foggaras. 

Southern Morocco. South of Marrakech the climate is even drier, 
the amount of the rainfall varies greatly from year to year, and agricul- 
ture becomes almost impossible without irrigation (see Fig. 29). ‘There 
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has, therefore, been little or no colonization by Europeans, and no 
large-scale irrigation schemes have been established: but the artificial 
watering of the crops plays a most important part in the native economy 
of these regions. In recent years much has been done to improve the 
efficiency of the various methods adopted by the peasants. Small 
dams, built of stone and concrete, and larger basins and cisterns than 
have been used in the past have been constructed, new water-channels 
cut, and deeper wells bored. Itis impossible to give details of the many 
_ small irrigation systems in the south. ‘They are especially numerous 
along the Oued Sous, the Oued Oulghas (known in its lower course as 
the Oued Massa), and the Oued Draa. Irrigation is also important 
around the Djebel Bani, the region between the Anti-Atlas and the 
Oued Draa. Wherever the southward-flowing streams leave the 
uplands, usually by way of a gorge, palms and other trees and crops 
_ are grown. ‘The largest of these settlements are Agadir ‘Tissint, Akka, 
and ‘Tintazart. 

In southern Morocco it is difficult to distinguish between these 

irrigated areas and the oases proper of the Sahara. The significance 

_ of the oases is often exaggerated, and many of them are nothing more 
than ribbons of green running across the desert. Palms are usually 
the dominant trees; but, away from the centre of the oasis, where 
the water supply lies at some depth, olives and figs are sometimes 
grown, and where the water is even deeper walnut trees are common. 
The most fertile and productive areas in the desert are: 

(1) A strip of cultivable land, seldom more than 600 yards wide, 
along the middle Draa, from Mezgita to El Hamid. 

(2) The valley of the Oued Todra, a tributary of the Gheris. 

(3) The valleys of the Oued Gheris and the Oued Ziz. These are 
two perennial streams which flow through the group of oases 
known as the Tafilelt after emerging from the High Atlas. 
Their volume diminishes away from the mountains, and the 
Oued ed Daoura, as the river is known after the junction of 
the Gheris and the Ziz, is only intermittent. Altogether this 
irrigated area covers some 400 square miles. 

(4) The valleys of the Oued Guir, and its tributary the Oued Haiber. 
These streams are also perennial, and the farther they flow the 
less is their volume. 

(5) The Figuig oasis in the extreme south-east of Morocco, said 
to be the largest in north Africa. It lies within a few miles of 
the Algerian frontier, is hemmed round by mountainous cliffs, 
and forms a vast sea of Zenaya palms. 
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(f) Drainage 


Small drainage works have been set up in many parts, but only two 
areas have been extensively drained: the plain of Sais in the valley of 
the Oued Fes, and the plain of the lower Sebou. ‘The centre of the fertile 
plain of Sais above the town of Fes used to be occupied by a large marsh 
which the river, here little more than a narrow stream, hardly drained at 
all. The marsh has now been drained and forms an excellent cultivable 
area, and the surrounding district has been made more healthy. Below 
Fes Djedid the river flows much more rapidly in the 6 miles before its 
junction with the Sebou, and artificial drainage has been unnecessary. 

The drainage of the lower Sebou in the Gharb and the plain of Ben1 
Ahsene has been much more difficult because of the huge annual 
floods. These floods constantly feed the many merjas (marshes) of 
the plain. Altogether the merjas cover some 125,000 acres. ‘Their 
natural drainage is prevented by the line of embankments along the 
rivers on the one hand, and by the line of sand-dunes along the coast 
on the other. By artificial drainage it is hoped not only to make 
100,000 or 125,000 acres available for settlement but also to improve 
the health of the whole region. The main areas so far reclaimed are 
the merjas Merktane and the Bou Khardja, both of which are on the 
right bank of the Sebou and were drained by the Compagnie du 
Sebou, and the small merjas round Port Lyautey. Further work, 
particularly on the huge merjas on the left bank, can only be done by 
State enterprise. Already a canal has been built to assist the flow of 
the water of the Oued Beth into the Oued Sebou, and other canals are 
projected. At present these merjas can only be used as rough pasture- 
land when their edges dry out during the summer, but, when drained, 
they provide not only improved pasture-land but also good arable land. 
Some experts consider that the most efficient method of reclamation 
would be to prevent the merjas being fed each year by the floods of 
the Sebou basin. It is hoped that the great dam at El Kansera will 
be useful in this way, so that, besides irrigating the plain of Beni 
Slimane, it will also help to drain the huge merja of the Oued Beth. 


(g) Cereal Crops 


Since the French occupation the acreage devoted to cereals has 
increased steadily, and many areas formerly given over to animals 
have now been brought under cultivation. The plains of the Chaouia 
(the name of which means ‘shepherds’), for example, are now almost 
entirely devoted to wheat and barley (see Plate XIV). In Morocco as 
a whole, these and other cereal crops now occupy between go and 95 
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per cent. of the total cultivable area. The main producing regions are 
the Gharb and the Sebou basin in the north, and the Chaouia, the 
Doukkala, and the Abda farther south, where climatic and soil con- 
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ditions are excellent, and labour is cheap and plentiful. ‘The problem 
to-day is no longer that of insecurity but that of over-production. 
Hitherto the chief market for Morocco’s cereals has been metropolitan 
France, but in recent years this has been a distinctly limited outlet. 
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Other overseas markets have been almost impossible to develop be- 
cause of the lowness of the ruling prices, and the competition of such _ 
highly organized producers as Canada and the Argentine. The French 
administration has, therefore, been much concerned with the extent 
to which ‘cereal monoculture’ has developed in Morocco, and has 
strenuously sought to encourage the diversification of cultivation: 
so far, however, non-cereal crops, such as early vegetables, occupy 
only a very limited area, either on European farms, or in the Casa- 
blanca district. Appendix B shows the area and the production 
figures of the leading cereals, Appendix A the average yields in tons 
per acre, and Fig. 30 the fluctuations in production in recent years. 

Barley. Barley is easily the most important cereal crop, occupying 
half the total cultivated area, and forming more than half the total 
cereal production. It grows well throughout the country, particularly 
in the coastal lowlands. In the north wheat and barley grow together, 
but towards the south barley becomes increasingly dominant and in 
many parts is the only cereal grown. The speed with which it grows 
and ripens is important, since it can often be harvested before the 
arrival of either the sirocco winds or the locusts which sometimes 
cause much damage to other crops. ‘The harvest is in May and June. 
Barley is usually grown by the natives for whom it forms a staple 
food, and by far the greater part of it is for domestic consumption. 
The remainder is crushed for use as fodder for horses, and before the 
war small quantities were exported for brewing, mainly to Germany. 

Wheat. Wheat is the second most important cereal and it is princi- 
pally grown in the Gharb, the lower Sebou basin, and the Chaouia. 
There are two distinct types: hard wheat, the most common and 
mainly grown by the natives, and soft wheat, more recently introduced 
and grown particularly by Europeans. The average annual production 
of hard wheat between 1927 and 1936 was more than 400,000 tons, 
and that of soft wheat under 200,000 tons, though the relative impor- 
tance of the latter has increased steadily, as the following figures show: 











(Figures in thousands of tons) 

Crop year Soft wheat | Hard wheat | Total 
1927-33. 187 699 
1934 . ; . 395 1,053 
LOZ5) ‘ ; 167 541 
TOSO .. : ; 98 324 
1037 +. ; ; 217 561 
1935 << : : 246 581 
1939 . +. 1,033 
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The average native yield of hard wheat is from 3 cwt. to 6 cwt. per 
acre. Most of it is used locally to make bread, semolina, macaroni, 
and couscous, but some is exported to France to be used there to make 
semolina and macaroni. 

Soft wheat is usually the main crop of the European colonists. 
The area under its cultivation has increased almost continuously from 
294 acres in 1909 to 890,000 acres in 1938. In the southern districts 
it is harvested in early June, and in the northern districts later in the 
same month. It has the disadvantage of being less resistant to disease 
than hard wheat, but it is more productive and commands a higher 
price. Appendix A shows that the European farmers till a smaller 
acreage than the natives, but that their share in the total production 
is very much larger. Their yields are approximately double, ranging 
from 7$ cwt. per acre in the Tadla to 11 cwt. per acre round Meknes. 
It is an excellent wheat for milling, and between 60,000 and 70,000 
tons a year are taken by the mills at Casablanca, Rabat, Oudjda, and 
elsewhere. The rest of the crop is exported, mainly to France, where 
162,000 tons per annum are allowed to enter duty-free. In some 
years France is glad to make good home deficiencies by importing 
considerable quantities from north Africa. But in years when the 
harvest in France is good and the demand for additional imported 
wheat only small, the marketing elsewhere of the French Moroccan 
wheat surplus is very difficult. The amount of wheat exported 
naturally and obviously depends also on the nature of the harvest 
itself and on the resultant internal demand for wheat. The two bad 
harvests of 1936 and 1937 necessitated the establishment of a system 
of control for exports of wheat, flour, and semolina, and some 50,000 
tons of hard wheat were imported from Algeria, ‘Tunisia, and Canada. 
_ The exports of soft wheat fell to 80,770 and 46,413 tons in 1936 and 
1937 respectively. With the much better harvest of 1938 the wheat 
exports rose to 111,410 tons. The 1939 harvest was the best for many 
years, but no figures are available to show how much was exported. 

Maize. Maize is seldom grown by Europeans, since the yields 
obtainable would hardly cover expenses. Those obtained by the natives 
are usually poor; so that, although maize occupies as much land as 
soft wheat, the total production is considerably lower. Unlike barley 
and wheat, maize is mainly grown in small fields. Irrigation is 
normally advisable except near the coast, where the mists and dews 
often persist till midday and help to supply the plant with moisture. 
It is best suited by the deep soils inland from Rabat, Casablanca, 
and Mazagan, though it is also found in the irrigated areas around 
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Marrakech and in some of the high mountain valleys, where it is sown 
and harvested late. In most districts August and September are the 
harvest months. Production is usually rather less than 200,000 tons — 
a year from about 1,100,000 acres and in good years a little is exported. 

Sorgho. Sorgho is a type of millet, known variously as bechna and 
dra by the natives, who grow it almost exclusively. It needs little 
moisture, and so flourishes even in the driest years, when other crops 
have failed owing to the lack of rainfall. ‘The natives grind it to form 
a fine meal, and sometimes eat the green part of the plant as well, 
though this is more usually fed to animals or poultry. Production 
varies greatly from year to year (see Appendix B). 

Oats. In contrast to most of the crops so far described, oats are 
grown mainly by Europeans and have only recently been introduced 
to north Africa. ‘They are commonly given to imported horses, 
though local born horses are still fed on barley. Oats occupy an area 
of some 100,000 acres, and production reaches an annual figure of 
some 47,000 tons. It is harvested in May and June. 

Rye. Rye, another new crop, occupies only about 7,000 acres at 
present. Production is also small (700 tons in 1937 and 1,000 tons in 
1938) and yields are only moderate. There is unlikely to be much 
development except in some of the sandy districts along the coast. 
The rye harvest is in June. 


(h) Non-cereal Crops 


Appendix C shows the production and Appendix D the average 
yields per acre of some of these crops, the most important of which 
are beans, chick-peas, canary seed, fenugreek, linseed, coriander, 
and cummin. 

Beans and peas are grown in all parts of the country, and they are 
particularly important because they are ready in April and early May 
when other crops are still ripening. They also put valuable nitro- 
genous matter into the soil and are used for feeding both men and 
stock. Canary seed is grown mainly in southern Chaouia and harvested 
in June. Ground into a meal it can be fed to animals. Some is 
exported for the extraction of an oil used for textiles. Fenugreek is 
grown by the natives in Chaouia as forage and for green manure, but 
85 per cent. of it is exported to France, Italy, and Germany. The 
grain contains an oil valuable for the fattening of cattle and pigs. It 
is harvested in June. Coriander, another export crop, used for 
flavouring confectionery and cattle food, and as a spice in the manu- 


facture of curry powder, is grown extensively by Europeans in 
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Chaouia and by natives at Marrakech, Safi, Mazagan, Fes, and Casa- 
blanca. May and June are the chief harvest months. Cummin, also 
used as a flavouring for wheat and sauces, is exported to Egypt, 
Europe, and the U.S.A. It is principally grown around Marrakech 
_ and in Chaouia and harvested between May and June. 

There are, in addition, three industrial crops of some potential 
importance in Morocco, namely cotton, flax, and sugar-beet. 

Cotton was quite widely planted during the eighteenth century and 
certain types grown by the natives are still important, notably that 
known as sarsar which is produced without irrigation in the Djebala. 
But cultivation in modern times has not yet been particularly success- 
ful, and in 1938 only 1,200 acres were under cotton. The areas of 
cotton cultivation are around Berkane in eastern Morocco, in the 
lower Sebou near Port Lyautey and along the Oued Beth, and farther 
south at Marrakech and in the T'adla. American types are grown, 
Egyptian types having been found unsuccessful owing to the damp- 
ness of the climate in autumn. Yields are only moderate, 19 to 28 tons 
per hundred acres being obtained without irrigation, and 35 to 48 tons 
with it. The importance of cotton is unlikely to increase very much 
in the future, as Morocco lies at the extreme northern limit of the 
area in which cotton cultivation is possible. 

Flax has long been grown for linseed by the natives mainly in the 
Chaouia. It is well suited to the climatic conditions and gives good 
returns on newly farmed land; but, as it is an exhausting crop, yields 
rapidly decline unless the soils are artificially fertilized. European 
encouragement of growing flax for fibre dates from the War of 1914-18, 
when French manufacturers, prevented from obtaining supplies from 
the Baltic States, turned instead to Morocco. Asa result, some 50,000 
acres were put under flax, but, with the resumption of trade in the 
Baltic, the French interest in Moroccan production disappeared. In 
recent years, however, the output has again increased, and more than 
half the crop, which is harvested between May and July, is exported 
to France. Most of the linseed production is by Europeans living 
near Port Lyautey. 

Sugar-beet prospects are good, this crop needing the same condi- 
tions as wheat. It should flourish particularly as an autumn crop in 
the plains of western Morocco, especially round Casablanca, where 
both of Morocco’s sugar refineries have been built. Average yields 
are high, and the crop helps to keep the fields in good condition, 
whilst the residue, after the extraction of the sugar, can be made into 
a valuable cattle-cake. The main obstacles are the somewhat saline 
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nature of much of the best land, and the difficulties of organizing a 
refining industry. By developing sugar-beet cultivation it 1s hoped 
to reduce the large, and growing, importation of sugar into Morocco. — 
In 1937, 168,000 tons were imported, as compared with 135,000 tons 
in 1932, and only 41,000 tons in 1916. Details of the refining industry 
are given in Chapter XII. Cane sugar has been grown in the Sous 
valley, but any large production of it seems improbable. 
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(2) Market Gardening 


Western Morocco has natural conditions highly favourable to this 
branch of agriculture. The moist atmosphere of the coastal districts 
and the warm temperatures of early spring mean that vegetables are 
ready from two to three weeks before those of Algeria, the first 
potatoes coming on to the market as early as the end of January. 
Good means of transport, mainly from Casablanca, are also a valuable 
asset. Appendix E gives some details of the exports. There are no 
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figures available for internal consumption. Production has only been 
on a commercial scale since 1920, and most of it is by Europeans or 
under European supervision. In the past neither Arabs nor Berbers 
seem to have grown any vegetables except peas and beans; these were 
_ dried before being eaten. ‘To-day some tribes eat considerable quanti- 
ties of potatoes, though others dislike them on the grounds that they 
give them the itch. The area under vegetables increased from 2,700 
acres in 1930 to nearly 10,000 acres in 1937 (see Fig. 31). The most 
important region is the country of the Zenata tribe between Casablanca 
and the mouth of the Oued Nefifikh, the chief centres being Ain Sebaa, 
Beaulieu, and Fedala. Market gardens are also numerous between 
Azemmour and Mazagan and in the lower Sous vailey near Insgane, 
this last district being especially noted for tomatoes (see Plate XV). 
Early vegetables are also grown near Berkane on the Mediterranean 
coastal plain. Exports are organized by the Office Chérifien de Contréle 
et d’Exportation, which lays down rigid standards of quality. France 
is the best customer, taking 80 per cent. of the total. Other markets 
have been greatly developed since the outbreak of the Spanish Civil 
War. Algeria and Spanish Morocco buy from the Berkane district. 
In 1938 the United Kingdom took one-third of the French Moroccan 
erop of new potatoes, and, in return, sent large quantities of seed 
potatoes, good types of which have not yet been produced in Morocco. 
Before the war there was a service of boats once or twice a week from 
Casablanca to Dunkirk, so that, by using the train ferry to Dover, 
vegetables were on sale in London seven days after they had left the 
protectorate. The total exports grew from 12,000 tons in 1933 to 
30,100 tons in 1938. 


() Fruit | 

For centuries fruit-trees have been grown wherever the water sup- 
ply has permitted, and many towns and villages are surrounded by 
orchards. During the last thirty years some of the European colonists 
have specialized in fruit, and the increasing number of trees is shown 
in Fig. 32. The principal fruits are olives, grapes, figs, oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, peaches, apricots, almonds, walnuts, and 
dates. Figures for 1937 are given in ‘Table I. 

Olives. The olive is usually found in Mediterranean areas where 
the rainfall is slight and seasonal and where there is plenty of sun- 
shine. Conditions in French Morocco would, therefore, seem to be 
ideal for the olive, but the actual total of 7,000,000 trees (6,000,000 
of which are in production) is surprisingly small, especially if it is 
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compared with the much smaller colony of Tunisia, with its 17,000,000 
trees (13,000,000 in production). There are, in fact, more olive-trees 
in the Sahel of Sfax alone than there are in the whole of French 
Morocco. Fes and Marrakech are the most important districts. 
Round Fes there are 2,600,000 trees, with a further 400,000 in the 
Meknes district and at the foot of the Zerhoun. ‘Trees are also widely 
scattered farther west throughout the Gharb, and the plain of Haouz 
has 2,600,000 trees. "The Moroccan olive is of fair quality. It is 
more fleshy and has a larger nut than that of western Algeria, and 
yields of oil up to about 20 per cent. can usually be obtained. 
Few of the trees are owned and tended by Europeans. ‘The natives 
are very careless in their methods, giving the trees little atten- 
tion, and consequently the average production of fruit per tree is only 


‘TABLE | 
Numbers of Friuit-trees in French Morocco, 1937 











tae Native ____ European | Total 
Vines. ; ; ; 19,760,902 309,141 20,070,043 
Olives. : ; : 6,957,699 698,827 7,656,626 
Citrus fruits. ‘ x. 460,619 878,643 1,339,262 
Almonds 3,838,248 515,551 4,353,799 
Date palms , ; 1,025,614 21477 1,046,991 
Cherries and walnuts , 186,743 9,052 193,795 
Pomegranates . ; ‘ 516,514 4,592 521,106 
Others. : é : 6,539,040 557,819 7,096,859 





55 lb. per annum, and the total annual production seldom exceeds 
60,000 tons. This is equivalent to less than 10,000 tons of olive-oil. 
In the year 1938-9 only 8,000 tons of oil were obtained, a total 
insufficient to satisfy the internal demand. The protectorate must, 
therefore, import considerable quantities of olive-oil every year. In 
addition various cheap oil-seeds, such as ground-nuts, soya beans, 
and linseed, are imported and used to adulterate the olive-oil. 
Grapes. Like the olive, the vine is very well suited to the climatic 
conditions of Morocco, but before the French occupation vineyards 
covered only a small area. This was probably due to the fact that 
Moslem law, strictly interpreted, forbids the drinking of wine, though 
not the eating of grapes. Most of the native vineyards are on the slopes 
of the Rif and of the Middle Atlas, in the Doukkala, and round the 
Zerhoun. European ones are in the Sebou valley, the Chaouia, and the 
Doukkala. The greater part of the wine consumed in the protectorate, 
amounting to some 13,000,000 gallons a year, is bought by Europeans; 
and, as recently as 1928, more than half had to be imported, the better 
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types coming from France, the poorer from Spain. Official encourage- 
ment was, therefore, given to the further extension of vineyards, and, 
as a result, the total area under vines was doubled between 1930 and 
1933. It rose from 23,000 acres in the former year to 57,000 acres in 
the latter, whereas in the previous ten years the average annual 
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increase had been about 2,000 acres. Production, meanwhile, in- 
creased from 4,500,000 gallons in 1930 to 9,500,000 gallons in 1933 
and 13,000,000 gallons in 1934, when the market began to show signs 
of over-production. A dahir of 5 January 1935 accordingly prohibited 
any further planting of vineyards, but many of the vines previously 
planted were only beginning to be productive at that date, and the 
effect of the dahir has not yet become visible, the 1938 production of 
17,000,000 gallons (from 62,000 acres) being a record. ‘This policy 
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of expansion is now realized to have been unwise. French Morocco 
is almost surrounded by countries which also produce wine, and the 
vine growers of metropolitan France could not be expected to wel- 
come a new competitor. Moreover, wines from Algeria and ‘Tunisia 
could enter France on very favourable terms compared with those 
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from Morocco. The establishment of the reputation of new wines is 
a long process, as the growers of South Africa and cf Australia have 
discovered; so that the prospects of French Morocco in this respect 
were never of the rosiest. The situation was eased a little in 1938 
when the Governments of France and of the protectorate concluded 
an agreement whereby a definite figure of production was fixed. That 
part of the wine for which no overseas market could be found had 
to be distilled or converted into alcohol, the French Government 
promising financial assistance for eight years. In spite of all the diffi- 
culties outlined above, export of wine has continued to grow. In 1934 
it was 164,077 gallons and in 1938, 4,750,000 gallons (see Fig. 33). 
Imports have diminished from 6,200,000 gallons in 1931 to 880,000 
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gallons in 1934 and to a negligible quantity in 1938. It may well be, 
however, that the country’s true future in this matter lies in the 
development of the production of dessert grapes and of raisins. 

Almonds. Almond-trees are well suited to the parched rocky 
~ country of southern Morocco, whilst the nut is an excellent article 
of commerce, since it can easily be dried, packed, and transported. 
The trees are, moreover, highly productive, an average tree yielding 
between 35 and 45 lb. when it is about 7 years old, and continuing 
to produce on this scale for some 30 or 40 years. Altogether there 
are 3,838,248 native-owned trees and 515,551 European-owned trees, 
with a further 600,000 trees which have not yet come into full bearing. 
They are most common in the plains of Haouz, around Marrakech, 
the plains of the Sous, the slopes of the High Atlas up to 5,500 feet, 
the plateaux of Ntifa, and the slopes of the Saharan Atlas. The 
almond-tree flourishes in areas which are quite unsuitable for other 
crops and which provide nothing more than poor pasture for a few 
head of livestock. The nut, with the fig and olive, constitutes one 
of the main articles of diet for the natives, but little care is taken of 
the trees, highly susceptible though they are to damage from late 
frosts, early siroccos, and various pests and diseases. Nevertheless, 
production has increased steadily in recent times, in good years 
exceeding 30,000 tons of almonds-in-shell, equivalent to about 7,500 
tons of nuts. Normally two-thirds of the crop is kept at home, and 
one-third exported to the United Kingdom (easily the leading 
customer), France, Germany, and Norway. Dried almonds were in 
1937 the United Kingdom’s main purchase from French Morocco, 
though phosphates normally take first place. In 1936, 1,378,000 tons 
of dried almonds to the value of 10,485,000 francs were exported, and 
in 1937, 2,934,000 tons to the value of 38,520,000 francs. Bad weather 
conditions in 1938 reduced the export to 1,733,000 tons valued at 
31,084,000 francs. 

Citrus Fruits. 'The orange is the most important citrus tree grown 
in French Morocco, and has been planted extensively in recent years, 
mainly by Europeans. In 1938 there were 18,200 acres under citrus 
fruits, representing 1,500,000 trees. More than half of these are in 
the Gharb, around Sidi Slimane, Petitjean, and Dar bel Hamri, 
whilst other important districts are Rabat, Meknes, Fes, and Oudjda. 
Moroccan oranges are equal in quality to many Spanish varieties and 
the trees very productive, the fruit being gathered between January 
and April. Production is likely to continue to increase for some time 
to come, as citrus trees come into full bearing after five years, and 
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many of the trees have only been planted quite recently. Most of the 
exports, amounting to 40,703 tons in 1936 and 94,630 tons in 1937, — 
are sent to France, where the rapid growth of this trade caused con- 
siderable anxiety to other producers. During 1939 efforts were made 
to divide the duty-free quota of citrus fruits allowed into France 
proportionately between the three French North African territories, 
and to fix a maximum figure for such imports; but, because of the 
uncompromising attitude of the Algerian producers, these discussions 
proved abortive. Internal consumption of oranges before the war 
averaged about 20,000 tons a year. There was also a very small 
production of lemons. 

Dates. The date palm, like the almond, occurs widely in the drier 
south of the country, especially in the valleys of the Sous and the 
Draa; whilst in the oases of the desert it is often the only tree, and the 
natives often use it for fuel. Tafilelt and Figuig are the most impor- 
tant oases producing dates. The Figuig oasis, almost on the Algerian 
frontier, contains at least 100,000 palms. In the Tafilelt, date palms 
grow almost continuously along both sides of the Oued Ziz. They 
produce one of the better varieties of dates, the Deglet nour. Other 
good varieties, coming mainly from the Draa region and the Moroccan 
Sahara, are the Bou Feggous and the Bouzkri. These dates are as 
good as those of Algeria and Tunisia, and many of them are exported 
after passing through the great markets of Marrakech and Mogador. 
The common varieties, known as Rhars or ‘Marrakech dates’, are 
mainly eaten by the natives themselves. 

Other Fruits. The fig-tree thrives on almost any soil, but it is 
particularly common around Fes, Marrakech, Meknes, Rabat, Casa- 
blanca, and Safi. Walnuts are numerous in the Rif, and on the slopes 
of the Atlas, between 2,000 and 6,000 feet, especially above Marrakech, 
which is the chief market for them. The best-known cherry orchards 
are those at Sefrou, but the tree occurs in many districts on the 
northern slopes of the Atlas. The native types of peaches and apricots 
are very small and rather tasteless, but several imported varieties have 
been successfully grown. Pomegranates, of which there are more 
than half a million trees, are widely distributed throughout the 
country. Plums, apples, and bananas are not particularly successful 
crops. Plums are common on the plateaux, but the European types 
introduced seem unable to withstand the heat of summer. Apples 
are grown around Sefrou and on the northern slopes of the Atlas, 
but large imports, mainly from the U.S.A., are necessary. Similarly 
the bananas grown in the Sous valley and near Mogador are of little 
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commercial importance, and most of those eaten in the country come 
from the Canaries. In the Forest of Mamora and elsewhere near the 
coast the wild pear is common, and some European domestic varieties 
have been successfully established in the coastal districts. Around 
the Zerhoun there are large numbers of locust trees, the beans of 
which are fed to horses. 


(k) Livestock 


Stock-raising is one of Morocco’s oldest industries, and for centuries 
the peasants were chiefly pastoralists. In many districts they remain 
so to-day, though in some parts crop production has now become 
more important. In the past, the general lack of security discouraged 
the cultivation of perennial, and even of annual, crops, and the 
peasant preferred to rear domestic animals, which could be moved 
when danger threatened. Stock also withstand the seasonal nature of 
the rainfall better than crops, and are well suited to the extensive 
natural pastures, or steppes, which are poorly vegetated and useless 
for arable farming. Moslem herdsmen, however, are seldom skilled 
stock farmers. At present they own 95 per cent. of all the livestock 
in the country; but they give little thought to the feeding of their 
herds. They seldom store foodstuffs during the winter, when they 
are relatively abundant, for use later in the year. They also provide 
no shelter for their animals against either cold or heat. Water supply 
is another pressing problem, and a series of dry years, such as those 
from 1934 to 1937 in southern Morocco, inevitably causes widespread 
famine and an enormous reduction in the number of livestock. 
Epidemics and diseases have also been very common in the past, and 
have often been caused by the importation of infected beasts. ‘To-day, 
however, there is greater supervision at the ports, veterinary measures 
are more strictly enforced throughout the whole country, and the 
danger has been correspondingly reduced. In recent years the Admin- 
istration has effected many improvements in stock-raising. ‘The 
indigenous breeds have been crossed with imported types whilst the 
natives, who in the past have always put quantity before quality, are 
now recognizing the superiority of the livestock owned by Europeans 
and are imitating their methods. The cultivation of forage crops 
has also been extended. Nearly all the fodder crops grown by Euro- 
peans and a considerable proportion of those produced by the natives 
are grown under irrigation, which gives such increased yields that 
the extra work and expense entailed are easily repaid. Marketing facili- 
ties, both for internal and for foreign trade, have also been improved 
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by the provision of abattoirs in all the larger towns, by the acceleration 
of transport facilities, and by the development of refrigeration. As_ 
a result, the consumption of meat in the country has increased con- 
siderably, and an export trade has been developed. In 1938, sheep, 
cattle and their products, to the value of over 33,000,000 francs and 
weighing 79,000 tons were exported, mainly to France. ‘The regional 
distribution of livestock is shown statistically in Appendix F. It will 
be seen that domestic animals are fairly evenly distributed throughout 
the country, with particular concentrations in the Fes, Casablanca, 
and Marrakech districts. 

Sheep. Sheep thrive in most parts of north Africa, and in 1938 
there were more than 10,000,000 of them in French Morocco. ‘Their 
numbers fluctuate considerably, however, as a result of disease, 
drought, cold, and famine. They are found in most parts of the 
country, the most important areas being the districts of Casa- 
blanca and Marrakech. The principal markets are at Azrou and 
Berguent, each of which deals with more than 100,000 head a year, 
mainly destined for export. There are three main types of native 
sheep. One variety is closely akin to the merino sheep of Spain and 
gives the type of wool known as Urdighia. Its normal weight varies 
between 75 and 135 lb. ‘The second variety is smaller, weighing 
between 55 and 75 lb., and produces an inferior quality wool, so that 
it is much less highly valued. It has the advantage, however, of being 
hardier. ‘The third variety is even smaller, its average weight being 
between 35 and 55 lb. Much of its wool is black, and is little used by 
the natives. In recent years attempts have been made to improve the 
quality of the indigenous types by cross breeding them with various 
French types, such as the Crau-merino, the Rambouillet, and the 
Charmois. At first there was little success, owing to the lack of 
resistance to disease on the part of the introduced varieties, but 
latterly results have been much better. There are important breeding 
centres in several parts of the country, especially in the Tadla, and at 
Oued Zem and Ghorm el Alem, and selected beasts are circulated 
for breeding purposes throughout the main sheep-rearing districts. 
A common practice in many inland districts is that of moving sheep 
and other livestock according to the season. In the winter the flocks 
are brought down to the lowlands, where conditions are less severe 
than on the mountain slopes, and where there is little or no snow on 
the ground. In the late spring they are taken back to the mountains 
after the snow has melted and there is plenty of fresh pasture. They 
remain there for the summer as well, when conditions are far cooler 
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than in the dry and over-heated valleys. These movements are 
particularly common amongst the tribes of the High and Middle 
Atlas. The Beni Mguild, for example, have definite routes from the 
relatively dry south-east slopes of the Middle Atlas, overlooking the 
valley of the upper Moulouya, across the mountains to the better- 
watered Atlantic slopes between Azrou and Khenifra. 

The consumption of mutton has been increasing steadily for some 
years within the country, especially in the neighbourhood of the big 
_ towns. Normally a million or more sheep are slaughtered each year 
for domestic use. In addition an important trade, especially in live 
animals, has been built up with Spanish Morocco. Trade with 
France is still only on a small scale. Experiments in refrigeration have 
been made since 1933, but the short voyage hardly makes this neces- 
sary, and only small quantities of meat (1,700 tons of frozen mutton 
in 1938) have so far been exported in this way. The more common 
method is to export the animals alive. A few direct shipments have 
been made from Casablanca to Marseilles and Bordeaux, but usually 
the sheep are sent to France by way of Algeria, through the port of 
Oran. Most of them are sent to the Crau region and the French Alps 
to be fattened. In 1938, 193,845 head of sheep were exported, mainly 
to Algeria and France. ‘The total export of mutton and goat meat in 
that year (no separate statistics are available) was 40,000 tons. This 
was a great increase on the 23,500 tons exported in the previous years, 
and was probably due to the extensive slaughter made necessary by 
the shortage of pasture in 1937. Moroccan sheepskins are 1n certain 
respects superior to those of Australia and the Argentine, but they 
only command a low price because of the poor way in which the 
natives prepare them for sale. The market is, therefore, small, though 
it has increased fairly steadily in recent years. The 1936 export, 
valued at 3,100,000 francs, was exceptionally low, and there was a 
great increase to 11,700,000 francs in 1937. The best skins come 
from the mountain regions. 

Moroccan sheep yield some of the best wool in north Africa, though 
it is usually coarse and much inferior to most European, Australian, 
and American types. There are three main varieties, the Aboudia, the 
Urdighia, and the Beldia. The Aboudia wool is soft and silky, and 
after washing is much whiter than most north African wools. It is 
ranked as equivalent to Roubaix-Tourcoing ‘No. I’ and ‘No. II’. 
It is produced only in the more northern parts of the country between 
the Rif and the Oued Bou Regreg, the most important producers 
being the Beni Ahsene people of the lower Sebou valley. Urdighta 
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wool is coarser and harsher than Aboudia, ranking as Roubaix- 
Tourcoing ‘No. II’ and ‘No. III’. It comes from the merino-like © 
sheep common in the district between the Oued Bou Regreg and the 
Oued Oum er Rbia. None comes from southern Morocco, and only 
a small amount from the Aboudia-producing regions of the north. 
The Beldia is the most common variety, but it is so coarse and dry 
and so liable to break that it is almost useless for weaving. North of 
the Oued Oum er Rbia it is produced with the better varieties, but 
south of that river it is the only kind. The bulk of it is used by the 
native producers themselves. Shearing is carried out between the 
middle of April and the end of August, according to the district. 
Unfortunately it is usually done carelessly, with very poor shears 
which do not clip closely or regularly. Apart from Aboudia wool 
Moroccan wools find it difficult to compete in foreign markets. The 
natives use rather more than half of the total clip to make clothes, 
bornous, and carpets, and about two-fifths are available for export. 
In recent years production has averaged 15,000 tons, with rather 
higher figures of 21,400 tons and 19,900 tons in 1937 and 1938 
respectively. Of the latter total 8,200 tons, valued at 78,000,000 francs, 
were exported. ‘This was a great fall from the export of 1937, although 
it appears to have been due not to loss of markets but to the unusually — 
large exports of that year. The relative proportion of merino sheep 
has increased considerably in recent years, but there are no exact 
statistics available. | 

Goats. The native goats are usually black in colour and average 
only 66 lb. in weight; but near the coastal towns there are better 
types of Spanish goats, imported from the Murcia region. Probably 
the best are those reared in the Abda, east of Safi, but goats are found 
nearly everywhere, not only in the sheep-rearing regions, but also in 
those areas too dry, bare, or rough for sheep. They are of outstanding 
importance in eastern Morocco. The total number of goats is nearly 
5,750,000, and they are used for their meat, skins, hair, and milk. 
Many of the natives prefer goat’s meat to mutton, and quite as many 
goats as sheep are killed at the souks of the interior. Native goats 
give an average of less than 2 pints of milk a day, and the imported 
types about 5 pints a day. Cheese is commonly made from goat’s 
milk. Goat’s hair is often mixed with camel’s wool or hair and wound 
into thread for use in the making of tents. Goatskins are made into 
bottles for carrying water and making butter. Some are also prepared 
for export, about 400 tons (valued at over 19,000,000 francs in 1937) 
being exported each year. Future developments in goat rearing will 
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depend upon the introduction of better goats from abroad and the 
adoption of more scientific methods of breeding. 

Cattle. Cattle are most common in the better-watered districts 
such as the Gharb and the Zaer-Zayan country, whereas in the 
arid south there are very few. Living in the areas where climatic 
variations are relatively small, their numbers do not fluctuate widely 
as in the case of sheep. In recent years the figure has been in the 
neighbourhood of 2,000,000: the total in 1937 was 2,025,000 head, 
including 433,000 calves, and in 1938, 1,910,000. The indigenous 
cattle are mostly of the brown Atlas variety, with an average weight 
of between 5 and 7 cwt., though with good feeding it can be increased 
to g and even 10 cwt. Moroccan oxen, which are often used for 
draught purposes, are generally regarded as the best in north Africa, 
but, except for these, the cattle are of only mediocre quality. This 
is very largely due to the careless methods of the native stock-farmers, 
and the situation is improving to some extent as the number of Euro- 
peans rearing cattle increases. The best results are being achieved 
by crossing the local cattle with imported breeds. At first many of 
the new stock could not resist the difficult climatic conditions and 
soon died, but more recently European farmers have successfully 
introduced, and crossed with native types, Charolais and Nivernais 
cattle; whilst in eastern Morocco the Guelma type, from Algeria, has 
been used. The only type which the natives have so far successfully 
crossed with their own cattle is the Zebu. 

Local meat is usually of poor quality and relatively expensive, and 
most European butchers in Morocco prefer to buy their supplies 
from France or the Argentine. The Moslems do not eat much meat, 
_and import and production figures fluctuate considerably from year 
to year. Thus, imports of fresh and frozen meat amounted to 526 
tons in 1935, and only 119 tons in 1936 (the last year for which such 
figures are available). Similarly the home production of beef and 
veal increased from 29,000 tons in 1935 to 38,600 tons in 1936: it 
then fell to 35,100 tons in 1937, but increased again, to 37,000 tons, 
in 1938. Normally 350,000 to 400,000 head are killed for domestic 
consumption each year. The export trade in live cattle is, however, 
increasing fairly steadily. Most of the cattle go to Algeria, Gibraltar, 
and Malta. In 1938, 27,802 head were exported, to the value of 
15,600,000 francs. 

Hides and skins, though as good as those produced in Algeria and 
Tunisia, are much inferior to those of most European countries, and 
command a very poor price. They are spoilt partly by careless 
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preparation and partly by a maggot which bores through them during 
the winter. A small export trade has been built up and is growing 
slowly. The value of this trade in 1934 was only 3,500,000 francs 
(representing 1,800 tons), but by 1936 and 1937 it had increased to 
over 5,000,000 and 14,000,000 francs respectively. 

Dairy farming is little developed. The milk yield per cow is low, 
and the milk is usually of poor quality. ‘The natives use it to make 
an inferior kind of butter which does not keep long, and little cheese 
is produced from cow’s milk. Montbeliard dairy cattle have been 
successfully introduced to the Casablanca district, and dairy produc- 
tion has been increased in the neighbourhood of most of the large 
towns, but considerable imports of dairy produce are still necessary. 
These normally include fresh and condensed milk to the value of 
between 4 and 6 million francs, as well as butter. 

Pigs. 'The rearing of pigs has increased rapidly in recent years and 
there are now about go,ooo in the country. Nearly all of them are 
owned by Europeans, the pig being repugnant to the Moslems, 
although a growing number is now allowing economic considerations 
to outweigh religious scruples. Most of the pigs are of the Iberian 
type, weighing between 150 and 200 lb.; but with special fattening 
the weight can be increased to as much as 300 Ib. The most important 
districts are usually close to the large towns and ports, such as the 
Chaouia, the Gharb, and the Forest of Mamora. The pigs are usually 
turned out into the forest and given little attention. There is a small 
export trade to France and Algeria, the value of which has declined 
in recent years from 12,500,000 francs in 1933 (when nearly 45,000 
pigs were exported) to 6,900,000 and 5,300,000 francs in 1936 and 
1937 respectively. ‘This decline is partly due to increased local de- 
mand for pork and partly to a fall in total production. This exceeded 
2,100,000 tons in 1935, but was only 1,400,000, 1,800,000, and 
1,500,000 tons in 1936, 1937, and 1938 respectively. Between 20,000 
and 26,000 pigs are slaughtered every year for domestic consumption. 

Pack Ammals (see Plate XVI). There are 86,000 horses and 
135,000 mares, mainly of the indigenous Barbary type. Though of 
only moderate size, they are very hardy beasts and are ideally suited 
to the climate of Morocco and to the poverty of the food supplies 
during much of the year. Since the Moroccan Stud-book was 
established in 1914 more attention has been paid to breeding and at 
Meknes there are special breeding stables, the Jumenterie de Meknes. 
The best horses are in the Doukkala and in the Sous region. ‘There 
are no carts. Mules are often valued by the natives more highly than 
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horses, and are widely used by the French Army in Morocco. The 
common type of mule is strong, energetic, and easily reared. There 
are nearly 150,000 mules in French Morocco; and they are the natives’ 
most important transport animals, since they can work as soon as they 
are 2 years old, and need very little grain for food. Donkeys are very 
useful to the natives and their numbers have increased considerably in 
recent years. Altogether there are 741,000 of them, found in most 
parts of the country. Camels play an indispensable part in the driest 
regions, and their numbers are estimated at 163,000. 

Poultry. Moroccan poultry are undersized and important only for 
their eggs. Even these, though suitable for the table, are mainly used 
in confectionery. The average hen lays about 50 eggs a year, averaging 
14 ounces each in weight: this may be compared with the average of 
I0O or more 2-ounce eggs produced annually by a fowl in western 
Europe. Eggs from the Chaouia and the Doukkala are slightly larger, 
and a small export trade to France and the British Mediterranean 
possessions has been developed. In 1935, 10,200 tons of eggs were 
exported, but by 1938 this had dropped to 6,100 tons. 

Game. Brief mention may be made here of the game found in 
French Morocco. Wild boar, which, if young, are good to eat, live in 
the hills south-west of Meknes, in the foothills of the High Atlas, 
especially around Demnat, and in the Ouergha valley. Hares are 
plentiful in the districts surrounding Fes, Meknes, and Marrakech, 
and snipe round Meknes. Other game birds are quail, pintailed sand- 
grouse, the Barbary red-legged partridge, wild fowl, woodcock, greater 
and lesser bustard, dwarf Guinea-fowl (in the Zemmour), pigeon 
(blue rock), and plover. 


(1) Forestry 

The regional distribution and general characteristics of the forests 
of Morocco have been described in Volume I, Chapter IV. The 
approximate area of public forest-land in 1937 was 6,160,000 acres, 
made up as follows: 


Cork-oak . , , , ; , 740,000 acres 
Cedar ; , ; : , : 490,000 _ ,, 
‘Thuya ; : ? ; ? . ¥;660;,000 5, 
Argan : é : : , .' 3,360,000 =, 
Evergreen oak . : : , -9 -¥,600;000)> 4; 
Junipers, pines, and others . , : AIOCOOR 5, 


A more recent estimate put the area under evergreen and other oaks 
at 1,970,000 acres and that under argan trees at 1,600,000 acres, 
making a total of 6,790,000 acres. Trees not listed above include 
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various gum-producing plants, and the dwarf palm, from which 
vegetable fibre is obtained. ‘There are, in addition, some 5,500,000 - 
acres of alfa-covered steppe country, from which comes the esparto 
grass of commerce. At present, however, the commercial value of 
French Moroccan forest resources is still comparatively slight. Many 
of the best stands cannot be exploited, either because they are inacces- 
sible (although one-third of the forests lies within the agricultural 
area) or because they are helping to conserve water supplies and to 
check soil erosion. Exploitation is being organized on a commercial 
scale by the State through the Service des Foréts, and to-day the 
annual production of the forests includes 750,000 cubic yards of 
firewood, 14,000 tons of cork, 10,000 tons of cedar-wood, and 30,000 
tons of esparto grass. Appendix G gives more detailed figures. The 
revenue obtained from forestry has grown from 200,000 francs to 
over 12,000,000 francs within twenty-five years and is continuing 
to increase. 

Trees are very important in Moroccan rural economy, providing 
the people with firewood, tannin, and excellent timber for building 
purposes and for the making of their farm implements, and giving 
the livestock both shade and pasture. In the past much damage has 
been done by ruthless burning, clearing, and cutting, and by the 
ravages of animals and of tribal warfare, and the native wood-cutters 
have been greatly handicapped by the poverty of their equipment. 
Huge trees a century old have often yielded only a single rough-hewn 
plank 15 feet long and less than 3 inches thick. The damage done is 
not, however, beyond repair, and to-day almost complete co-operation 
has been established between the Forestry Agents and the natives 
living in and around the forests. Fires, for example, are now almost 
unknown. It has not proved necessary to evict the natives, nor are 
they being deprived of their customary rights in the forest, provided 
that they act reasonably and avoid all waste. 

Cork-oak. The cork-oak is the most valuable tree in both the 
French and the Spanish Zones. In French Morocco the most impor- 
tant forest is the Forest of Mamora (338,500 acres), which has very little 
undergrowth and consists mainly of cork-oaks with a few wild pear- 
trees. Exploitation has, therefore, been relatively easy. Other acces- 
sible forests include the Boulhaut Forest, east of Casablanca, that 
near Souk el Arba du Gharb, the Sehoul Forest, between the Oued 
Grou and the Oued Bou Regreg, and the forest between the Oued 
Cherrat and the Oued Korifla in the Zaer country. Farther inland 
are the Harcha, Oulmes, and Beni Ouairain forests. The wood is 
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heavy and unsuitable for industrial use. The natives use it as charcoal 
and have deforested considerable areas to obtain it. Rabat and Port 
Lyautey obtain their supplies of charcoal from the Mamora, and 
Casablanca from the Boulhaut Forest. The bark, which gives both 
_ the cork of commerce and tannin, is the most valuable part of the 
tree. The trees can first be stripped after 25 (or even 20) years, after 
which cork is obtained every 8 years. The cork (liége mdle) from the 
first stripping is suitable only as a packing material for fruits and 
vegetables and for the making of bricks and linoleum. True cork 
(liége de reproduction) is obtained from the second and subsequent 
strippings, its quality improving with each successive stripping until 
the tree is 120 or more years old. The yield of trees with a circum- 
ference of 4 to § feet averages 30 to 35 lb., but smaller (3 ft. or less) 
seldom give more than 1o or 11 lb. The bulk of the cork exported 
comes from the Forest of Mamora and is sent to the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States. Production figures for 1935-7 and 
details of the export trade in 1937 are given in Table II. 











TABLE II 
Production and Export of Cork, 1935-7 
Production (tons) Export trade (1937) 
Value | 
Type 1935 1936 I937 Tons in francs Destinations 
United Kingdom 23% 
First crop 9,400 14,000 | 13,900 z France 17% 
Later crops | 3,800 5,000 4,600 ED OR U.S.A. 12% 
Algeria 10% 





Tannin can be obtained only by killing the tree; consequently only 

old trees or other trees unsuitable for the production of cork are used. 

There is no export trade, the tanneries of Rabat and Salé absorbing 
all the tannin produced in the Mamora. 

Cedar. Cedars are common at heights of between 4,500 and 8,000 
feet in the Middle Atlas, particularly between the T'adla and the ‘Taza 
gap. Some of the trees are 150 feet in height and 15 feet in circum- 
ference and give a regular, easily worked pale yellow timber, excellent 
for building purposes. Native carpenters have used this wood exten- 
sively, particularly in Fes and Meknes, and it has also been used in 
many European buildings in the country. There are a number of 
saw-mills at Azrou, in the Fes district, and elsewhere. 

Thuya. 'The thuya, one of Morocco’s most common trees, is par- 
ticularly important in the High Atlas, where it often occurs in pure 
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stands, though eastwards it mixes with the evergreen oak, and west- 
wards with the argan. It also grows in the Middle Atlas, south of | 
Fes and Meknes, and, mixed with the cork-oak, in the Zaer and 
Zemmour districts. The trees are sometimes 40 feet tall and from 
4 to 6 feet round the trunk, but usually they are considerably smaller, 
the commercially valuable part seldom being more than 15 feet long 
and 3 feet round. Its wood (known as arar) is hard, resistant to fire, 
and, owing to the smell of its resin, which protects it from insects, 
almost imperishable. It is red or brown in colour and takes an excel- 
lent polish. The best wood comes from the roots and is mottled and 
marked in curious designs. Thuya wood from Morocco was used for 
the roof of the mosque at Cordova in Spain. The natives use it to 
make the furniture sold in Rabat, Salé, and Mogador, and rough 
hewn planks, 3 to 10 feet long, are often sold in the markets. ‘The 
resin of the thuya gives sandarac (gum sandarac), once a medicine 
and now used in the manufacture of white varnish. The resin is pale 
yellow in colour and transparent when pure. It dissolves in alcohol 
and is very resistant to weathering. Most of the annual production 
of between 130 and 200 tons comes from the fine thuya forests between 
Mogador and Agadir, many of which have been largely destroyed as 
a result; it is exported through Mogador. 

Argan. The argan, a species of iron-wood, and in form resembling 
the olive, is unknown except in southern Morocco, where it covers 
a considerable area between Safi and the Sous valley and slopes of 
the Saharan Atlas. Between Safi and Mogador it has been extensively 
cleared and now occupies only isolated patches. It is a thorny tree 
which is always green and grows to a height of 20 or 25 feet. Live- 
stock eat its leaves and fruit and so cause much damage to the trees. 
The wood is too hard and heavy for building purposes and is probably 
better suited to cabinet-making. It is used mainly for firewood, large 
quantities of which were formerly sent to Casablanca and Tangier. 
The tree’s most valued product is the oil, which is obtained from the 
fruit, and which is chemically similar to olive-oil. It does not keep 
long, however, and has a bitter taste, which makes it unsuitable for 
Europeans, but it is much appreciated by the natives, many of the 
poorest tribes regarding it as one of their most important foods. It 
is also used in the making of soft soap. 

Evergreen Oak. Evergreen oaks are found up to a height of 8,000 
feet on the slopes of the Middle Atlas and of the High Atlas, especially 
south-westwards from the Oued el Abid. When 80 years old the trees 
are usually 25 to 30 feet high with a diameter of 3 or 4 feet. The wood 
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is heavy and suitable for use as railway sleepers. The natives use it as 
firewood and, in the Meknes district, in the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements. 

Zeen Oak. ‘The zeen oak (or ‘Portuguese oak’) is a rather larger tree 
- than the evergreen oak, reaching a height of 40 feet and having a 
diameter of nearly 2 feet when fully grown. Its uses are almost 
identical with those of the oaks of western Europe. 

Other Trees. ‘These include junipers, pines, Aleppo pines, and 
cypress trees, and in the aggregate they cover a considerable area, but 
their economic importance, except locally, is negligible. 

Other Forest Products. 'The tizra (or sumac) is a thorny bush which 
grows mainly in eastern Morocco in the plain of Trifa and between 
the plain and the uplands of the Beni Snassen country. It is also 
mixed with the cork-oak near Rabat. The natives use its leaves, 
wood, and bark from which they obtain tannin for their leather 
industries. In 1936, 7,000 tons were produced, but in 1937 only 
2,740 tons. There is a small export trade, chiefly to France. Gum 
arabic is a product of the Acacia gummifera and is used in the manu- 
facture of various glues and syrups. It is collected in August in the 
districts south of the Oued Tensift. In 1937, 25 tons were produced, 
and small quantities exported from Safi and Mogador. Euphorbium 
is a gum obtained from the Euphorbia resinifera, which yields particu- 
larly well every fourth year. It is used for veterinary purposes. ‘here 
is a small export each year from Safi and Mazagan. ‘The dwarf palm 
(or doum) forms a kind of brush-wood which is common along the 
coasts of Morocco. The natives use the leaves (the doum proper) to 
make ropes and mats, the hair or flock (iff) to make bands to strengthen 

their tents, and the root (jeder) for firewood. The tree is difficult to 
uproot with native implements, so that the commercial production 
of vegetable fibre, also made from the leaves, is of relatively recent 
growth. The industry, which is almost unknown outside north Africa 
and is particularly important in French Morocco, is described in 
Chapter XII. 

Alfa. Alfa (esparto grass), the best known of the steppe grasses, 
grows particularly extensively in eastern Morocco, between the 
coastal plains and the desert, and altogether covers some 5,000,000 
acres in the French Zone. In quality it is the equal of the alfa of 
western Algeria. The natives use it to make ropes, sandals, baskets, 
and tents, and feed it to their livestock. Its commercial use is in the 
manufacture of paper, 2 or 2} tons of alfa being required to make 1 ton 
of paper-pulp. Transport is difficult and expensive, and the market 
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is limited, otherwise production could undoubtedly be increased. 
At the moment it varies considerably, only 28,000 tons being produced | 
in 1935, as compared with 135,000 tons in 1936 and 61,000 tons in 
1937. In the latter year there was an export of 42,142 tons (valued at 
6,400,000 francs). In 1938, for which no production figure is available, 
38,604 tons (valued at 9,000,000 francs) were exported, mainly through 
the ports of western Algeria. The United Kingdom is almost the 
only market for esparto grass and ultimately takes almost the whole 
of French Morocco’s supplies. In 1938 a conference of north African 
producers adopted for a period of three years a system of quotas in 
respect of shipments abroad, the amount allotted to Morocco for the 
first year being 65,000 tons. . 


(m) Labour Resources 


Normally the native farmer has plenty of labour, the women and 
children helping the men when necessary; but during the harvests 
there have often been local shortages in central and northern Morocco, 
which have been met by migrations of labour from the south. To-day 
the demand for labour is on a much larger scale, and comes, in the 
main, from the European-owned farms, 4,000 of which have been 
established in the past thirty years. The needs of these farms vary 
considerably, but on an average a 500-750 acre farm (the most common 
size) requires about a dozen workers (including one mechanic), with 
double or even treble that number for harvesting and the gathering 
of the grapes. Usually these demands can be met with ease as com- 
pared with the demands of mining and industry which need regular, 
full-time labour. The agricultural employer has a further advantage 
over the industrialist in that where he needs permanent, and not 
seasonal, labour, he can often obtain it by offering the labourers 
houses and small plots for themselves and their families. 

There are two types of Europeans engaged in agriculture, the 
owner-colonists and the employed labourers. The colonists, number- 
ing, with their families, about 10,000, supervise the work done on 
their farms, though many of them do manual labour as well. Nearly 
go per cent. are French, the remainder being Spanish, Italian, Swiss, 
and Belgian. Most of the labourers are Spanish, who are generally 
employed in relatively skilled work in market gardening. Some 
attempt is made to maintain a sharp distinction between European 
and native workers, and there is a great difference in wages, but in 
many instances they perform identical tasks. Europeans form an even 
smaller proportion of those engaged in agriculture than of those 
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engaged in industry, the bulk of the labour being Arab and Berber. 
The Arabs are usually unadaptable and unwilling and so can only 
be employed as unskilled labourers, but the Berbers, in contrast, are 
hard-working, willing, and comparatively honest. 

Seasonal Movement of Labour. ‘There is no great density of popula- 
tion in French Morocco, and only in the east and south is there any 
appreciable amount of surplus labour. ‘The main source lies to the 
south of the High Atlas, from which at least one-third of the adult 
male population is said to be permanently absent. The migrations 
are, however, seasonal in character, the main movement taking place 
in the early summer from the valleys of the Sous and the Draa and 
the various Saharan valleys of Tafilelt to the coastlands or to Marra- 
kech. As the year advances there is a gradual movement northward 
from Marrakech to the Abda, the Chaouia, and finally the Gharb. 
_ Of these labourers, the Soussi are the best and most intelligent. Some 
of them have migrated to Algeria, and even to France, but most of 
them return home with their wages for at least two or three months 
before starting out again. It is very difficult to estimate the number 
of these migrant labourers, since it varies considerably according to 
whether the harvests of southern Morocco have been good or bad. 
The surplus labour of eastern Morocco finds employment in the 
Gharb and in western Algeria, to which as many as 30,000 of the 
Beni Snassen tribe of the Berkane region sometimes migrate, attracted 
by the higher wages offered. Most of them go in April and May and 
return after the harvest, though some remain for longer periods. ‘The 
Gharb obtains additional supplies of labour from the Rif and Djebala 
tribes of the Spanish Zone, though many of these move into western 
Algeria for the harvest. The Tadla draws on the Middle Atlas for 
labour, much of which later moves on to Fes and Meknes, whilst 
some obtain permanent employment in the phosphate mines of 
Oued Zem and Khouribga. The Fes district attracts not only 
labourers from the Tadla and the Middle Atlas, but also from 
Tafilelt and the south, and from the Tsoul country, north of the 
Oued Amelil. The Zemmour country has relatively early harvests, 
and very often the Beni Sadden from around Fes and the Moulay 
Bou Azzer people from the Tadla come and help and then return to 
harvest their own crops. 

In view of the shortage of labour in many parts of the protectorate, 
these movements into Algeria have been viewed with official dis- 
approval and sometimes prohibited. In 1928, for example, only men 
of the Oudjda district were allowed to go. Indeed any sort of migra- 
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tion brings its own problems: the country’s economic life may be 
partly disorganized, and diseases may be more widely spread. 

In the past the labourer often worked for a fixed share of the 
harvest, usually for one-fifth of what he reaped or gathered. ‘To-day 
money payments are more common. Wages vary considerably, but 
the average seems to be 5 francs for an eight-hour day. At harvest 
time good workers can earn twice as much as this, and a considerable 
number of industrial labourers annually deserts the factory for the 
farm. 


SPANISH MOROCCO AND TANGIER 


(a) General Conditions 


Tue western half of Spanish Morocco is good agricultural country. 
Water is abundant throughout the year, and soils are good. The 
lowlands are suitable for cereals, the uplands for livestock. The chief 


producing areas are the plains of the Oued Loukkos and the Rio ~ 


Martin, the district between Tetouan and Chechaouene, and the 
Ouergha valley. This last is called the bled el mal (‘country of water’). 
Nevertheless, the protectorate in general is by no means rich in farms. 
Much of the land on the lee of the mountains is too dry; 70 per cent. 
of the provinces of Djebala, Ghomara, and Rif are slopes too steep to 
be cultivated; and the total area of farms is only 383,000 acres, about 


7 per cent. of that of the country as a whole. Methods are primitive | 


(see Plate XVII), and comparison with French Morocco is heavily in 
favour of the latter. The Spanish Zone produces a daily average per 
head of population of 4 ounces of wheat, 8 ounces of barley, and a very 
little maize, the figures for the French Zone being 16, 24, and 8 ounces 


respectively. It has been said that Moroccan support was freely given — 


to General Franco in 1935 because of the hope that all fear of starva- 
tion might be removed. Early in 1939 a big programme of agricultural 
improvement was announced, including drainage schemes and the 
provision of seed and machinery for the farmers. It is not known 
how much of this programme has been completed. 

In the Tangier Zone the soils are too poor for good cereals and the 
climate rather too dry for livestock. Market gardening is fairly success- 
ful, but most of the food has to be imported. 

Statistics. ‘Vhe figures given in the following pages and in the 
Appendixes are the best available. It should, however, be remembered 


that they are compiled from returns made in the first instance by _ 


local chiefs or petty functionaries, many of whom are unreliable. 
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(b) Agricultural Colonization by Europeans 


From an agricultural point of view French Morocco is more attrac- 
tive to the colonist than Spanish, and the Europeans in the latter 
country are almost entirely confined to the towns. The area most 
- suited to colonization, the Spanish section of the fertile plains of the 
Gharb, is relatively small and occupied for the most part by native 
cultivators. ‘here are three main agricultural colonies: the Vega 
de Alhucemas where farmers from Valencia have settled on about 

20,000 acres of good, irrigable land taken from Abd el Krim and his 
followers; the Garet, near Melilla, where the Compania Colonisadora, 
founded in 1916, has established a number of colonists, mainly on 
small holdings of 250 acres or less; and the plains around Larache 
where the Compania Agricola del Lucus has operated, with consider- 
able success, since 1927. ‘The problem of labour supply has been 
partly solved by the introduction of the Andalusian system known as 
Cortujos, whereby small gangs of day workers are employed by large 
landowners. 


(c) Irrigation, Water Storage, and Drainage 


Little regulation of the water supply has been attempted, few of 
the rivers having a sufficiently large volume. ‘There is a small govern- 
ment irrigation station at Fin Zoren and various schemes are pro- 
jected for small dams on the Oued Loukkos, the Oued Lao, and the 
Rio Martin. One-third of the water held up by the proposed Mechra 
Klila dam on the Oued Moulouya in French Morocco is to be reserved 
for use in the Spanish Zone. Some of the marsh-lands are to be 
drained to provide additional land for fruit and market-garden 
production. 


(d) Cereal Crops 

Appendixes H and I give statistics for the production of cereals in 
Spanish Morocco. Wheat is grown in the Tangier Zone also, but the 
annual production is negligible. The figures reflect the poor harvests 
of 1936 and 1937 and the good one in 1939. 

Barley. Barley is the main native food crop, and occupies over 
50 per cent. of the cultivable land. It is particularly common in 
the eastern half of the country, being grown on 88 per cent. of the 
cultivable land in the Eastern Region (see p. 171), 75 per cent. in 
the Rif, and 46 per cent. in the Ghomara, but only 14 per cent. in the 
Djebala and in the Western Region. The Eastern Region has over 
half of both the total area and production in most years. In dry years 
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yields are greater in the west, but the normal yield throughout the 
country is about 8 cwt. per acre. | 

Wheat. The wheat grown is mainly hard, soft wheat only being 
produced by a few of the European colonists. It is regarded as a 
secondary crop by the natives, whose diet consists mainly of barley 
and sorgho. The crop is most characteristic of the western half of — 
the zone, nearly half of the total area under wheat being in the 
Western Region, and over a quarter in Djebala (see Appendix H). 
‘These provinces are wetter, and yields, though low, are more constant 
than in more eastern districts. The acreage under cultivation in the 
west has increased considerably in recent years. Fluctuations from 
year to year, which are mainly the result of variations in the rainfall, 
are very noticeable, the total production in 1939 being more than 
three times that of 1936. . 

Maize. As compared with barley and wheat, maize is unimportant 
and unsuited to the climate and the soil. ‘The area under cultivation 
has tended to decrease in recent years except in the west, where it is 
being grown by European colonists. Djebala and Ghomara have 
63 per cent. of the total area under maize, and produce nearly three- 
quarters of the total output. It is a very insignificant crop in the east. 
The native cultivator is notoriously careless and yields are, conse- 
quently, poor. 

Sorgho. Sorgho is a cereal crop of the areas where the standard of 
living is very low, and, though it can withstand long periods of 
drought, it is rare in the eastern half of the country. It is most 
characteristic of the Western Region and Djebala, which account for 
g8 per cent. of the total area under sorgho and 94 per cent. of the 
total production. Its acreage is, however, decreasing relatively to 
other cereals, and whereas in 1936 it occupied 43 per cent. of the 
cultivable area in the Western Region and 36 per cent. in Djebala, 
it covered only 30 per cent. of both districts in 1939. Yields are good 
as compared with other cereals and are equal or superior to those 
of Spain. 


(e) Non-cereal Crops 


Table IIT gives the few available statistics of these crops. Peas and 
beans are especially important, particularly in the western half of the 
country. Market-gardening has been extended considerably around 
the larger towns, notably Tangier, and is decreasing the dependence 
of the two zones upon French Morocco and Spain. There are no 
industrial crops, although it has been suggested that cotton might be 
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produced in the valley of the Oued Loukkos. Experiments made in 
the valley of the Rio Martin during the War of 1914-18 with varieties 
from Ghomara, Egypt, and Louisiana showed that the last type was 
the most successful, giving yields of about 45 Ib. per acre. 


TasLe III 
Production of Vegetables in Spanish Morocco, 1930 and 1931 


(Quantities in tons) 














Western 
Crop Year Region Dyebala Ghomara Rif 
Peas. ‘ 1930 265 340 34. II 
1931 527 208 10! 94 
Chick-peas_. 1930 316 86 142 
1931 572 EES 106 zs 
Lentils . ; 1930 12 <8 Bale A 285 
1931 10 a a 57 
Beans . ; 1930 1,195 500 580 2,973 
1931 1,285 696 1,675 407 
Market-garden 
produce , 1931 ue a 603 144 


Note. No figures are available for the Eastern Region. 


(f) Fruit 


Vines, olives, figs, and citrus fruits are the most important fruits, 
and they are chiefly grown in the central and eastern parts of the 
country. The plains of the Western Region are primarily devoted to 
cereals, though figs and oranges are common. ‘The principal vine- 
yards are in Ghomara, Rif, and the Melilla district, but olives are 
most numerous in Ghomara and more common in the Western than 
in the Eastern Region. The salient features of the distribution of 
fruit-trees are shown in Table IV. 


| (g) Livestock 


The general considerations mentioned above as affecting the live- 
stock industry in French Morocco are also applicable to the Spanish 
Zone. Variations in numbers from year to year are again characteristic 
and the low quality of most of the native-owned stock is a very marked 
feature. In 1931 there were 644,776 goats, 420,942 sheep, 265,852 
cattle, and 38,039 donkeys. Horses, mules, pigs, and camels were less 
numerous. The regional distribution of livestock in the Spanish Zone 
is given in Table V. 

A 4525 M 
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TABLE IV 


Numbers of Fruit-trees in Spanish Morocco, 1930 and 1931 





Fruit 


Vines . 
Olives . 
Oranges 
Almonds 


Figs 


Pomegranates 


Apples 
Pears . 


Plums. 


Year 
1930 
1931 
1930 
1931 
1930 
1931 
1930 
1931 
1930 
1931 
1930 
1931 
1930 
1931 
1930 
1931 
1930 
1931 





Western 


26,924. 
19,055 
58,160 
47,321 
48,043 
51,934 


850 
137,072 
136,509 

21,100 
20,746 
4,318 
6,154 
4,526 
8,951 
12,271 
12,389 


148,564 
175,239 
16,007 
15,675 
31,368 
39,871 
4,645 
71254 
99,704 
89,022 
11,578 
15,136 
8,589 
8,981 
11,105 
11,3 17 
23,411 
21,309 


Region Djebala | Ghomara 


858,380 
875,437 
122,068 
177,731 
2,677 
3,559 


25,816 
14,888 


314,315 
315,053 
1,745 
16,995 


839 
4,971 
1272 

816 


1,976 
1,267 


Rif 


519,066 
27,936 
22,773 
2,804 
1,327 
73,979 
45,904 
314,174 

247,331 


6,544 
1,812 


893 
1II2 
16 
323 
12 
26 


499,774 


Eastern 


Region 


555,402 
394,201 


39,719 
47,821 
11,888 
13,065 
3,186 
3,402 
231,470 
196,602 
32,259 
33,929 
13213 
2,005 
2,430 
3,494 
1,609 
2,215 


Total 


2,080,044 


1,982,998 
263,890 
Z11,322 

96,780 
109,756 
107,626* 

72,298 

1,096,735 

984,517 
73,226 
88,618 
15,852 
22,223 
19,349 
24,901 


39,279 
37,206 





TABLE V 


Numbers of Livestock and Transport Animals in Spanish Morocco, 


1930 and 1931 


* This total excludes Western Region. 





Animal 


Sheep 
Goats 
Cattle 
Pigs . 
Horses 
Mules 
Donkeys 


Camels 


Year 
1930 
1931 


1930 
1931 


1930 
1931 


1930 
1931 


1930 
1931 


1930 
1931 


1930 
1931 


1930 


Eastern 





223,412 

86,784 
122,076 
102,160 


43,799 
41,689 


1,593 
1,058 


2,591 
2,262 
4,806 
4,944 
19,601 
15,486 


1,342 


Western 
Region Djebala | Ghomara Rif Region 
174,489 | 65,382 | 33,492 | 41,785 
201,559 66,618 26,563 39,418 
104,659 | 148,962 | 149,002 | 115,504 
119,865 | 155,864 | 146,438 | 120,449 
82,673 | 48,486 | 51,872 | 29,149 
88,690 | 54,148 | 50,309 | 31,016 
2,742 625 a 25 
2,500 1,114 167 333 
9,519 3,647 532 527 
8,731 3,818 502 608 
3349 2,140 2,102 3,935 
35223 2,307 2,134 4,293 
9,635 6,575 2,899 3,285 
8,928 7,028 2,861 35736 
77 155 
38 158 


1,316 





Total 


538,560 


420,942 
640,203 
644,776 


255,889 
265,852 


4,985 

5,172 
16,816 
15,921 
16,332 
16,901 
41,995 
38,039 


1,574 
1,512 
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Sheep. The largest flocks are normally in the Western Region, and 
the high figure for the Eastern Region in 1930 would appear to be 
incorrect in view of the tremendous decrease in the following year. 
The meat yield from the native sheep averages between 33 and 48 lb. 

Goats. Goats are common throughout the zone, especially in the 
mountainous districts. The native variety is a small animal with an 
average meat yield of 22 to 37 lb. and a low production of milk. 

Cattle. Cattle are reared mainly in the valley of the Oued Loukkos 
in the Western Region, where the standard of beast is somewhat 
higher than elsewhere in the protectorate, and where European 
colonists have introduced foreign breeds and better methods of stock 
farming. The indigenous cattle are usually very sinall and emaciated 
and only poor milkers. Bullocks are commonly used as draught 
animals. 

Pigs. Pigs, found mainly in the Western and Eastern Regions, are 
_ reared almost exclusively by European colonists, owing to the religious 
views of the Moslem and Jewish population. 


Pack Animals 


Horses, mules, donkeys, camels, and oxen are used as pack animals 
in the Spanish Zone. In the Tangier Zone horses, mules, and donkeys 
are most common. Horses are found particularly in the Western 
Region and, to a lesser degree, in Djebala and the Eastern Region. 
They vary in height between 12 and 15 hands; they are usually in 
poor condition; and their numbers appear to be declining. Mules, 
in contrast, are becoming more common and are found throughout 
the country. There are two types: one less than 4 ft. 7 in. in height, 
the other sometimes reaching 5 ft. 7 in. They can carry loads up to 
260 lb., travelling at about 3 miles an hour. Donkeys are most 
numerous in the Eastern Region, but are also common in the west. 
The local breed, though very small (usually between 2 ft. 7 in. and 
3 ft. 3 in. in height and hardly ever exceeding 4 ft. 3 in.), is extremely 
hardy and so is widely used by the natives. When loaded it can carry 
up to about 1 cwt. at a speed of 3 miles an hour. Camels are rare 
outside the Eastern Region and their numbers are declining. They 
average between 6 ft. 6 in. and 8 ft. 3 in. in height and can carry up 
to half a ton. They travel about 3 miles an hour even in difficult 
country. 

Poultry. No information is available as to the nature of the poultry 
of these zones, but from both there is an export trade of some impor- 
tance in eggs and live poultry. In 1937, for example, Tangier exported 
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269,365 lb. of eggs and 79,442 lb. of live poultry; of these quantities 


the British Mediterranean possessions took 164,370 lb. of eggs and 


75,688 lb. of live poultry. 


(h) Forestry 


Though there has been considerable deforestation, the slopes of 
the Djebala and the Rif are still well wooded, especially to the west 
of the Oued Kert. The main species include cork-oak, other oaks, 
cedar, pines, and spruce. Further information about the vegetation 
of the Tangier peninsula and Mediterranean Morocco is given in 
Volume I, pp. 120-3. 

Cork-oak. The largest cork areas are on the southern slopes of the 
Rif, especially between Chechaouene and El Ksar el Kebir. Cork- 
oaks, mixed with other trees, are common near Djebel des Ketama 
and north of Djebel ‘Tidighine. ‘The cork-oak can flourish in such 
mixed forests only if all other trees, undergrowth, and scrub are cut 
away for charcoal burning, as has been done on a small scale by the 
charcoal-burners around Ceuta. In the neighbourhood of villages 
the cork-oak has usually suffered severely from the reckless lopping 
of its branches for firewood. 

Other Timber. Other oaks are uncommon, although they are 
occasionally found amongst cork-oaks, especially to the west of 
Chechaouene. Cedars occur along the crest of the Rif, in Djebel 
Mago near Chechaouene, and to the north and east of Djebel des 
Ketama. Spruce is confined to the higher parts of the Rif. 

Alfa. Alfa (esparto grass) is most common to the south of Melilla. 
It also occurs between Zaio and the sea. Nowhere has it the com- 
mercial importance of the alfa of French Morocco and Algeria. 

Because of the difficulties of transport and the relatively small and 
scattered nature of many of the forests, the exploitation of the forest 
resources of the Spanish Zone is very slight. There is a well-equipped 
saw-mill in ‘Tangier which also has some timber yards with sawing 
machinery of limited capacity. Before the war a saw-mill was to have 
been built in Tetouan, to use timber from Retama in the Rif, but it 
is not known whether it has been completed. 


(t) Labour Resources 


Little information regarding labour supplies is available. Pressure 
of famine in southern Morocco sometimes drives the natives north- 
ward in quest of employment, but this movement affects the northern 


part of the French Zone more than the Spanish Zone. Since the | 
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bulk of the Europeans in the country live in the towns, the demand 
for native labour by agricultural colonists is small as compared with 
the corresponding demand in French Morocco. Of the Europeans 
in the towns, the Spanish and French are mainly skilled workers, 
_ shopkeepers, or proprietors of cafés, but the Italian immigrants tend 
to be unskilled labourers. 

Rates of pay for natives are not high. In Spanish Morocco in 1939 
common labourers earned 5-6 pesetas per eight-hour day, carpenters 
10-12 pesetas, and lorry drivers 7-10 pesetas: European earnings 
_ were approximately double. In Tangier rates for common labour 
were 10 francs per eight-hour day, and for carpenters and lorry 
drivers 20-5 francs. Similar European workers averaged 35-50 francs 


per day. 


PEPE NDEX A» 


Average Yield per Thousand Acres of Cereal Crops in French Morocco, 
1935-7 


(Figures in tons) 





1935 | 1936 1937 
Hard wheat ; 139°4 119°5 155°3 
Soft wheat : 2 IQI‘2 123°5 246°9 
Barley . Z ; 175°2 362°4 167°3 
Oats : ‘ ; 2310 235°0 366-4 
Rye , : , I11‘6 123-5 ste 
Maize . ; y 139°4 | 258°9 139°4 
Sorgho . ; s 11675 | IGI‘2 107°5 


Millet. ; a 163° ALERT 95°6 
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APPENDIX C 
Area and Production of some Non-cereal Crops in French Morocco, 
1931-8 
Average 1931-5 1936 | 1937 1938 
Area | Produc-| Area | Produc-| Area | Produc-| Area | Produc- 
sown tion sown tion sown tion sown tion 
(acres) (tons) (acres) (tons) (acres) (tons) (acres) (tons) 
Canary seed . : 23,514 5,041 26,102 5,202 54,049 8,507 52,000 6,900 
Broad beans . . | 133,833 | 25,625 | 159,057 | 16,464 | 122,755 | 20,790 | 134,000 | 17,000 
Lentils : ; 15,966 2,354 21,439 3,002 44,806 4,003 37,000 | 50,000 
Chick-peas . i 86,086 | 13,845 90,497 | 18,828 | 114,972 | 13,029 | 114,000 | 17,000 
Green peas . : 41,210 8,766 64,947 | 14,813 75,9560 | 19,872 86,500 | 21,000 
Fenugreek . ; 8,359 1,478 10,732 2,076 13,134 1,354 ors sie 
Linseed . - | 49,078 | 9,977 | 42,596| 9,448 | 57,438 9,961 | 55,000 | 50,000 
Coriander. A 21,738 4,003 16,173 6,389 | 22,909 4,256 as “as 
Cummin : : 8,213 603 15,768 TAS 7) 8,379 175 








N.B. The figures for 1938 are round numbers only. 


APPENDIX D 


Average Yield per Thousand Acres of some Non-cereal Crops in French 
Morocco, 1935-7 














1935 1936 1937 

_ Crop (tons) (tons) (tons) 
Canary-grass F ‘ 235°0 199°I 155'3 
Broad beans : : 103°6 103°6 167°3 
Lentils : ; : 115°5 139°4 87-6 
Chick-peas , : 135°4 207°1 III'S 
Green peas ; 2 13574 227°0 258°9 
Fenugreek . ; ‘ 131°4 Igt'2 103°6 
Linseed F ; ¥43°4 219°1 175°2 
Coriander . ; ; 99°6 394°3 183°2 
Cummin . ; ‘ 47'°8 95°6 19°9 


Be ee ee ee ee 
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APPENDIX E 


Exports of Vegetables from French Morocco, 1934 and 1937 


(Quantities in tons) 


Exports in 1937 

















Beeps Destinations 
mtd France Other 
and French Other 
Algeria possessions countries Total 
Potatoes , 4,100 6,279 85 3,320 9,684 
‘Tomatoes ; 12,284 a ie Sas 12,622 
Fresh haricots 1,QOI 2,499 I 4 2,504 
Artichokes. 1,830 2523 40 60 2,625 
Broad beans . 178 ef 3 22 136 
Pumpkins. 256 499 2 10 511 
Green peas. |. 539 206 I IOI 308 
Melons . ae 337 10 31 378 
Egg plants 
(aubergines) . 100 5 2 107 
Pimentoes i 405 Ps 36 443 
Carrots . : 591 412 20 24 456 
Others . 


37 3 67 127 
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APPENDIX G 


Principal Forest Products of French Morocco, 1935-7 





Type 


1935 


1936 





Timber (straight) 
Cedar 


Thuya 


Timber (industrial uses) 


Thuya, Cedar 


Firewood 
Evergreen oak 
Cork-oak, thuya, 
other types 
Argan 


Cork 
First crop 
Later crops . 


Tanning materials 
Cork-oak 
Evergreen oak 
Sumac (Tizra) 


Manufactured products 
Poles . F 
Native ploughs 
Tent pegs 
Sawdust, &c. 

Forks . : 
Handles for tools . 


Other products 
Esparto grass (Alfa) 


Grains of castor-oil plant 


Gum arabic 
Gum sandarac 
Gum ammoniac 
Vegetable tar 


105,000 planks 
18,000 scantlings 

2,265 planks 
7,748 scantlings 


‘22,096 cub. ft. 


9,429,000 cub. ft. 


14,656,000 53 
3,178,000 =" 


9,400 tons 
3,300 ,, 


1,700 ” 
JOO 4, 
3,300 ;, 


335,000 units 
2O;000N es 
1735080 5, 
58,000 ” 
12,000 .,, 
4,000 93 


28,200 tons 
Tome 
re 
2100 =. 
Sess 
04 5, 





94,000 planks 
140,000 scantlings 
1,054 planks 

3,200 scantlings 


22,521 cub. ft. 


8,882,000 cub. ft. 


10,241,000 _,, 
2,118,000 - 


14,000 tons 
5,000 3) 


T;800) 5; 
g80 5, 
7,000 ” 


395,000 units 
26,000 _ ,, 
222000), 
80,000 __—=~, 
35,000 ” 
6,000 _ ,, 


135,000 tons 
¥38- 5, 
20° - 3; 
130° 44; 


24 55 
130 LB) 


1937 


136,000 planks 
23,000 scantlings 

1,641 planks 
5,020 scantlings 


5,827 cub. ft. 


8,970,000 cub. ft. 


9,535,000, 
2,472,000, 


13,900 tons 
4,600 93 


¥,800" |, 
360 ,, 
2,740 ,, 


311,000 units 
49,000 ,, 

204,500 ,, 
39,000 ,, 
16,500 LB 
14,000 ,, 


61,450 tons 
136 ,, 
ZS 33 
W8oO- 
60. .,; 
FOO’, 
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Average Area, Production, and Yield of Cereals in Spanish Morocco, 


























1930-9 
Western Eastern 
Region | Djebala | Ghomara Rif Region Total 
- Barley 
Area sown (acres) Li,2r4 10,851 18,896 41,138 97,020 179,119 
Production (tons) 3,106 4,184 | 6,444 10,685 28,526 52,945 
Yield (tons per hun- | 
dred acres) : py er 33°7, 34°1 26°4 29°4 29°6 
Wheat 
Area sown (acres) 34,970 20,967 6,864 3,256 8,629 74,686 
Production (tons) 9,218 6,797 2,168 go2 2,120 21,205 
Yield (tons per hun- 
dred acres) : 26°3 204 | eu ey a) 23 24°7 28°4 
Maize 
Area sown (acres) £075 3,466 3,024 2,382 358 10,305 
Production (tons) 256 1,030 956 397 116 2,755 
Yield (tons per hun- 
dred acres) ; 23°9 29°4 B17 16°7 32:2 20°7, 
~ Sorgho 
Area sown (acres) 37,100 18,960 2,802 381 25 59,268 
Production (tons) 10,906 8,265 1,082 49 5 20,307 
Yield (tons per hun- 
dred acres) : 29°4 45°58 38-6 12°9 20°0 34°3 
APPENDIX I 


Regional Production of Cereals in Spanish Morocco, 1936-9 


(Quantities in tons) 


a 











Western Eastern 
Region Djebala | Ghomara Rif Region 

Barley 

1936 1,070 3,712 5,258 11,509 | 19,446 

1937 1,671 2,912 4,414 4,602 2,352 

1938 3,196 4,258 | 7,380 | 12,249 | 28,235 

1939 6,386 5,850 8,724 15,098 | 64,068 
Wheat 

1936 2,983 2,309 2,376 905 2,146 

1937 9,866 7451 1,447 351 74 

1938 7,376 6,827 2,122 1,140 2,234 

1939 16,647 10,580 2,724 1,190 4,024 
Maize 

1936 226 814 924 448 123 

1937 202 1,262 953 317 101 

1938 245 1,020 958 333 123 

1939 319 1,025 1,014 476 115 
Sorgho 

1936 11,150 5,284 1,085 102 I 

BO37 6,994 5,377 1,106 36 

1938 8,651 11,047 1,024 ois | 

1939 15,555 11,343 1,108 20 





39,995 
15,951 
55,318 
100,126 


10,719 
19,189 
19,699 
35,165 


2,535 
2,835 
2,679 
2,949 


17,622 
13,513 
20,759 
28,026 


CHAPTER XII 
MINING, INDUSTRIES, AND POWER 
MINING 


FRENCH Morocco 


INING in Morocco is a very old industry, in which the Romans, 
M Portuguese, and Arabs have all taken part, and the country’s 
alleged mineral wealth has been the basis of many legends. Of these 
early activities we know little, except that much of the lead used for 
the windows of cathedrals in Europe is said to have come from 
Morocco. In more recent times high hopes have been entertained of 
the mining potentialities of western Morocco (see Fig. 34) because of its 
marked geological resemblance to the highly mineralized region of 
the Spanish plateau. It was, in large measure, desire to gain control 
of these probable resources that first inspired French interests in 
north-west Africa and also lay behind the persistent attempts of the 
Germans to establish themselves in Morocco during the early years 
of the present century. 

With the one exception of phosphates, in which French Morocco 
is the fourth producer in the world, these hopes have not, however, 
been fulfilled up to the present. The country may, it is true, yield 
as many different kinds of minerals as Spain, but the quantities are 
in nearly every case much smaller, and indeed (again with the ex- 
ception of phosphates) the mineral industry has only become really 
important since 1927 or 1928, when a succession of agricultural 
crises showed the economic dangers of dependence upon cereal 
production alone. As a result, a renewed interest was shown in the 
search for mineral deposits in the country, and by a dahir of 15 
December 1928 a Bureau de Recherches et de Participations Miniéres 
et de l’Office National des Combustibles Liquides was established 
to foster research and assist the mineral industry in other ways. Since 
then mining has steadily increased in importance. From the point 
of view of fuel supplies, so essential for any industrial development, 
she is easily the best endowed of the Barbary States, possessing both 
excellent supplies of anthracite and abundant resources of hydro- 
electricity. Already at least 40 per cent. of all the capital invested 
in Moroccan industry is in mining enterprises, and mineral products 
account for over 20 per cent. of the country’s exports. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that mining will form the basis 
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of such industrialization as takes place in the country, whilst further 
prospecting, of which much remains to be done even after the — 
relatively intensive search of the last decade, may reveal new minerals, 
as well as hitherto unknown deposits of those already being exploited. 
French Morocco’s main mineral contribution to the world will probably 
be phosphates, manganese, cobalt, lead, and molybdenum, these, with 
anthracite, being the only minerals capable of immediate economic 
exploitation without a protective tariff. The biggest hindrance to 
the development of these resources in recent years has been the 
generally low prices for minerals prevailing throughout the world. 
A further problem has arisen from the inaccessible situation of many 
deposits: it has only been economically possible to provide transport 
facilities where minerals occur in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the ports, e.g. the phosphates near Casablanca and Safi, or where 
the deposits are sufficiently rich and abundant to justify the con- 
struction of a long railway line, e.g. the manganese mines at Bou 
Arfa. Other difficulties which the mining industry has had to face 
have included lack of capital (which has prevented prospecting) and 
the excessive subdivision amongst a great many rival claimants of 
some of the mineral-bearing districts. These problems the Bureau 
de Recherches has attempted, with good success, to overcome, in 
order to promote the maximum efficiency of the industry. Typical 
of the Bureau’s work has been the financing, on behalf of the petro- 
leum industry, of a great number of borings, mainly in the Petitjean 
district, during recent years at a total cost of over 60,000,000 francs. 
Figures for the mining industry in French Morocco are given at 
the end of the chapter, and all quantities refer to unrefined ore unless 
otherwise stated. Appendix A gives production and export statistics, 
where available, for the period 1935-8; Appendix B gives details of 
various mining companies: the location of the mine is given, when 
known, if it is not apparent from the name of the operating company. 
The administrative aspect of mining has been mentioned on p. 31. 


Phosphates 


Phosphates are by far the most important mineral of French 
Morocco, and they normally account for one-fifth of the country’s 
export trade. In 1912 a first discovery was made in the Oued Zem 
district, but the Service des Mines did not undertake a methodical 
search until 1917. Production began in rg1g, and to-day the Pro- 
tectorate is the world’s fourth producer, ranking after the United 
States of America, the U.S.S.R., and Tunisia. Since 1920 the State 
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has reserved to itself the sole right to prospect for and to mine 
phosphates. In 1938 1,424,000 tons were produced, representing 
9°9 per cent. of the world’s production. The Tunisian figures for 
that year were 2,002,000 tons, or 14 per cent. of the world’s pro- 
duction; but these indicate a decline, apparent since 1929, from 
previous years. In 1921 the first shipments of 8,000 tons were made 
from Casablanca, but in subsequent years the export trade fluctuated 
considerably. ‘he best year was 1930, when 1,800,000 tons were 
exported. In the following years production was greatly reduced, 
partly because of the economic depression and partly because of agree- 
ments made with Algerian and Tunisian producers. More recently 
there has been a recovery, and the figures for the years 1935 to 
1939 are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Production and Export of Phosphates, 1935-9 





Total amount Amount exported 
Total production exported to France 
Year (tons) (tons) (tons) 

1935: ° 1,271,547 1,277,492 109,247 
1936 . . 1,313,947 1,175,115 100,400 
1937 - . 1,464,510 1,529,667 171,252 
1938 . : 1,424,482 1,410,249 108,529 
1939 - . 1,445,265 1,305,482 .- 


The deposits, which are of Upper Cretaceous and Eocene age, 
are very extensive, soft, and easily mined. They are also very rich, 
as the purified product contains between 75 and 78 per cent. of 
tricalcium phosphate and less than 1 per cent. of iron and aluminium. 
They are far richer than those of Tunisia, the best of which (the 
Gafsa phosphates) have a tricalcium phosphate content of only 58 
to 60 per cent. They occur in a belt roughly parallel to the coast, 
some miles inland, and east of Casablanca, Mazagan, and Safi. ‘here 
are two centres of production: the Ouled Abdoun plateau, between 
Oued Zem, El Borouj, and Ben Ahmed; and the Gantour basin, 
round Louis Gentil and Ben Guérir. A third area, the Chichaoua 
basin, some 40 miles west of Marrakech, is at present undeveloped. 

The Khouribga or El Borouj-Oued Zem deposits consist of hori- 
zontal beds about 100 feet below the surface of the plateau of Ouled 
Abdoun, and they are exposed in some of the more deeply cut valleys. 
They cover an area of some 1,150 square miles, extending for over 
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60 miles from end to end, and are thought to contain at least 
30,000,000,000 tons of high-grade phosphates. At the moment they 
account for the bulk of the total exports from Morocco—in 1937 for 
nearly 1,200,000 tons of the total of 1,464,510 tons. ‘The main centre 
is Khouribga (Plate XXI), which was reached by the railway from 
the port of Casablanca in 1923. The facilities at Casablanca have 
constantly been improved and include a special quay and a ware- 
house, 328 yards long and 66 yards broad, in which 180,000 tons of 
phosphates can be stored. The Gantour or Louis Gentil basin has 
only been worked since 1929. ‘The deposits are only slightly inferior 
to those of Khouribga, and have the outstanding advantage of relative 
proximity to the coast. Their development has been fostered to 
relieve congestion on the Oued Zem—Khouribga—Casablanca railway 
- line and in the port of Casablanca itself, and to prevent excessive con- 
centration of the native population in the Khouribga district. The 
first exports were made in 1935, when the railway line from Ben 
Guérir, on the Casablanca—Marrakech line, through Louis Gentil to 
the port of Safi was opened. At Safi (see Plate XVIII) there is storage 
space for 40,000 tons of phosphates and a special quay at which 
vessels of 29 feet draught can be loaded at the rate of 1,000 tons an 
hour, and which was completed in 1936. In 1937 more than 330,000 
tons of phosphates passed through the port, so that Safi is now the 
second port of French Morocco so far as tonnage is concerned, phos- 
phates accounting for more than three-quarters of its total trade. The 
Chichaoua basin, geologically a continuation of the basins farther 
north, lies on the northern slopes of the High Atlas behind Mogador. 
Poor communications prevent its exploitation at the moment, but 
its reserves are known to be considerable. They are, however, 
smaller than those of the more northern basins. The beds are also 
much more scattered and irregular. 

The equipment of the industry is excellent, and vastly superior to 
that of ‘Tunisia, mainly as a result of the unified and efficient control 
exercised by the Administration, through the Office Chérifien des 
Phosphates. At the mines the best possible machinery has been 
installed. After being sifted and graded, the phosphates are dried, 
either in rotary ovens or by the sun. Loading into trucks is done 
automatically, and good railways have been built to the coast. In 
recent years these lines have been further improved by being electri- 
fied. Finally, there are at the ports of Casablanca and Safi the special 
storage and loading facilities mentioned above. 

In the present state of Moroccan agriculture there is only a small 
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internal demand for phosphates as fertilizers, but an increasing 
quantity has been used since the opening of a small superphosphate 
plant at Roches Noires, Casablanca, which produces about 30,000 
tons of superphosphate of lime annually. The rest of the total pro- 
duction is exported in its natural state. Up to the time of the Civil 
War, Spain was French Morocco’s chief customer, taking 330,000 
tons in 1935, but in 1938 she bought a negligible quantity. In that 
year Italy, which had formerly ranked second to Spain, became the 
leading purchaser, with 403,000 tons—more than that taken by any 
two other countries. Other important buyers were the Netherlands 
(168,000 tons), Denmark (153,000), France (143,000), Germany 
(136,000), the Union of South Africa (111,000), and the United 
Kingdom (95,000). Prices have fallen considerably in recent years, 
owing to the keen competition of other producers, but since 1933 
there have been agreements between the various countries concerned. 
As already noted, French Morocco has maintained its output far 
better than has Tunisia during the years of economic depression, 
and has succeeded in displacing American phosphates in a number 
of markets. The future prospects of this industry would, there- 
fore, appear to be excellent, and, given the demand, production could 
be greatly increased. 


lron-ore 


French Morocco is poorer in iron-ore than are Algeria and ‘Tunisia, 
and, since world prices until recently were low and metropolitan 
France itself was well supplied with ore, very little was mined before 
the rearmament boom began about 1936. Production exceeded 
65,000 tons in 1937 and 262,000 tons in 1938 (metallic content 
equivalents of 34,000 and 138,000 tons respectively), and was 252,750 
tons during the first six months of 1939; but it is difficult to say 
whether these figures could be maintained under normal conditions. 
The reserves are known to be considerable, but most of them lie 
a long way from the coast, and are usually siliceous and of rather 
poor quality. he most important are those in the Oued Zem- 
Khenifra district, where there are reserves of 50,000,000 tons of 
limonite and haematite. The ore has been worked on a small scale 
around Ait Amer (north-west of Oued Zem) since 1930, but export 
was impossible until October 1937 when a special 14-mile long 
branch of the Casablanca—Oued Zem railway line was opened to Ait 
Amer. This is as yet the only producing centre in Morocco. Before 
the present war the ore was sent not to France, with its ample 
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domestic supplies, but to Belgium and the United Kingdom. During 
the first five months of 1938, 96,300 tons of ore were exported. Now 
that the transport problem has been solved, there should be consider- 
able developments, for the ore is of good quality, containing between 
50 and 55 per cent. of metallic iron. Its main disadvantage arises 
from the presence of silica and, above all, barytes (barium sulphate), 
which is very difficult to separate from the haematite. 

A siliceous oolitic iron-ore is found at 'Tiflet and El Keroula, 30 
miles inland from Rabat (estimated reserves, 300,000 tons), at Boul- 
haut, 18 miles east of Fedala (deposits 10 ft. thick, and a metallic 
content of 48 to 50 per cent.), and at Keradid, about 30 miles east- 
south-east of Mazagan on the Oued Oum er Rbia (35 to 44 per cent. 
iron: probable reserves over 5,000,000 tons). Iron-ore also occurs 
in the Sous valley at Tidsi, at Ouarzemine, at Tachilla, at Beni 
Ghirane, and at Djebel Chiker. 


Coal 


Morocco is the second producer of coal in the French Colonial 
Empire, ranking after Indo-China, and is easily the leading producer 
in north Africa. ‘This in some measure compensates for the relative 
lack of success, as yet, in petroleum prospecting. ‘The deposits 
are both abundant and of good quality. Those already developed 
consist of anthracite and come from deposits of carboniferous age 
at Djerada, 27 miles south of Oudjda, and a few miles west of the 
Oudjda—Bou Arfa railway line. ‘The basin was discovered in 1927-8 
by prospectors of the Belgian company, Ougrée—Marihaye. It covers 
an area 28 miles by 6 to 8 miles, and is thought to contain at least 
40,000,000 tons: with an adjacent basin to the south-west, there are 
probably between 100 and 200 million tons. There are fourteen 
productive seams: none of them is deep, and several outcrop at the 
surface. Djerada anthracite is very similar to Welsh anthracite, 
being poor in volatile materials (5 per cent.), leaving little ash (be- 
tween 3 and 8 per cent.), and containing a high proportion of fixed 
carbon (80-go per cent.). Production has increased steadily since 
1930, as is shown by Table II. 

The slight fall in production in 1939 was caused by temporary 
transport difficulties, whilst the great decline in the exports to France 
in the same year arose from the prohibition on the export of anthra- 
cite from north Africa after the outbreak of war. Production rose, 
however, during 1941 to 139,080 tons. 

The plant at Djerada was completed in January 1936, but it has been 
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considerably enlarged since then and is now capable of producing 
800 tons of coal a day, and over 250,000 tons a year. The highest 
monthly total was that of 14,070 tons in December 1938. The mines 
are linked to the Oudjda—Bou Arfa railway line (Route 6) by a 14-mile 
long cable-way from Djerada to Guenfouda (21 miles south of 


TABLE IT 
The Coal of French Morocco 


(Quantities in tons) 





























ee eal ale ae 

consump- Export Export p » ~ 
Year | Production tion to Algeria | to France | Europeans| Natives 
1930 819 395 14 be 37 218 
1931 5,562 1,250 374 38 245 
1932 14,731 1,912 1,433 503 32 364 
1933 27,455 4,556 1,218 621 43 587 
1934 35,431 10,867 1,832 2,900 45 467 
1935 52,163 17,738 3,122 8,520 47 743 
1936 48,607 12,233 4,829 17,491 53 609 
1937 105,104 23,606 14,946 49,997 go 882 
1938 121,058 45,215 23,475 75,878 120 962 
1939 113,184 41,770 33,863 25,366 - 


Oudjda), where the coal is washed, graded, and treated. ‘Two plants 
have been built at Guenfouda; one deals with the coal suitable for 
domestic use, the other makes briquettes for the use of the railway. 
The domestic demand in north Africa is only small, and production 
of domestic coal is unlikely therefore to surpass the 1938 and 1939 
figures of 7,552 tons and 8,455. tons respectively. Djerada coal is 
often sent as far west as Casablanca by rail, though here it meets with 
strong competition from British and other seaborne supplies. Con- 
sumption of local coal by the railway has increased steadily in recent 
years, from 2,000 tons in 1937 to 11,000 tons in 1938 and nearly 
18,000 tons in 1939, and will probably continue to increase. More 
Djerada anthracite is also being consumed for industrial purposes in 
electric generating stations, cement works, and phosphate drying 
plants, not only in the Protectorate but also elsewhere in north Africa. 
Between September 1939 and February 1940, for example, 40,947 
tons of coal were used by north African industries as compared with 
only 24,533 tons in the September 1938—February 1939 period. It 
is hoped, too, that it may be possible to mix Djerada coal with im- 
ported coal or with coal obtained from the Algerian field at Kenadsa, 
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which is only 17 miles beyond the Moroccan frontier. Kenadsa 
is served by the narrow-gauge line from Perrégaux via Colomb 
Bechar; and, now that the standard-gauge line from Oudjda and 
Bou Arfa has also reached there, the two main coal-producing 
areas of French North Africa are more closely linked with one 
another. Their combined outputs, once work at Kenadsa has been 
fully organized, should be able to make Algeria and French Morocco 
self-sufficient in coal. Greater use is also to be made of the by- 
products, and some of the waste is already being converted into 
material for the surfacing of roads. But Djerada’s greatest chance of 
development lies in its ability to supply the countries of the western 
Mediterranean with anthracite, in which they are all deficient. At 
the moment Algeria, France, and Yugoslavia are the main customers, 
but, under normal conditions, markets should also be found with 
little difficulty in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and even farther afield. 

Before the war, Djerada prices were able to compete with those of 
Welsh anthracite, and a regular annual export of nearly 300,000 tons 
was confidently expected within a few years. Conditions for export 
are good, since the completion, in March 1936, of the standard-gauge 
railway line linking Oudjda and the small Algerian port of Nemours. 
Had this line been finished earlier, the export trade would have 
been developed much sooner, as work on the mining plant itself 
could have been accelerated. 

Coal deposits also occur in several of the valleys of the High Atlas 
and on the edge of the Tafilelt oasis (near Taouz), and may be con- 
tinuous right under the Hammada of Guir. Under present economic 
conditions, there is no possibility of these resources being developed 
because of the difficulties of transport. 


Manganese 


Manganese occurs widely in several districts and the prospects 
appear to be good. ‘The main deposits are in eastern Morocco at Bou 
Arfa and in southern Morocco. The deposits at Bou Arfa are rich 
pyrolusite with a manganese content of between 40 and 50 per 
cent., and have been worked since 1928. The reserves, about which 
exaggerated reports have been circulated, are small and probably 
do not exceed 400,000 tons. In 1937, 33,804 tons were produced, 
together with 801 tons of chemical manganese. 

In the Djebel Narguechén, south of Taourirt in eastern Morocco, 
there are deposits which were worked during the war of 1914-18, 
but were then abandoned and have never been reopened. 
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In southern Morocco the main centres are as follows: 


(a) Inthe Djebel Siroua, at Asif-n-Ait, Douchden, and elsewhere, 
to the south of Marrakech. This area produced 24,183 tons in 
BOOT 

(6) On the southern slopes of the central High Atlas at Imini, 
near ‘Telouet, and north-west of Ouarzazat. The reserves are 
large, probably exceeding 44 million tons, and possibly nearly 
10 million tons, if lower-grade ores are included. In 1937, 
12,174 tons of ore and 2,933 tons of chemical manganese were 
produced and sent to Marrakech by lorry, and thence to 
Casablanca by rail. 

(c) At Aoulouz and 'Tasdremt, 90 and 122 miles respectively 
east of Agadir. These deposits have the advantage of com- 
parative proximity to the sea, but the reserves are smali (only 
about 80,000 tons) and the ore contains a fairly high proportion 
of lead. | 

(d) At 'Tiouyine, Migoudad, 'Tindaf, and Tizi-n-Backhoum, where 
developments are improbable for many years. 


Table III shows the increase in manganese production during 
recent years, especially since 1934. 














TABLE III 
Production of Manganese in French Morocco 

Ore Refined metal 

(tons) (tons) 
1930. : Se 6,791 
LORE. : bee 5,610 
LO32) % < Be 1,970 
1933 - . ue 3,740 
1934 - ; She 4,232 
1935 - : 24,507 10,531 
1936 . ae 29,412 13,976 
1O3 7; . 75,257 35,038 
1938 . : 85,230 39,368 

Lead and Zinc 


Lead and zinc usually occur together, although, as Appendix A 
shows, lead is the more abundant. During the economic depression 
most of the mines were closed, but operations at many of them were 
resumed in 1935 and have been continuous since then. 
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Lead occurs in the following districts: 


(a) The upper Moulouya valley, at Aouli, Bou Selloum, and _ 
‘Tittaouine. 

(6) The eastern High Atlas, in Djebel Bou Dahar (25 miles north- 
west of Bou Anane) and Djebel Haquanit (30 miles west of Bou 
Arfa); in Djebels Melias and Djahifal, near Figuig; and in the 
valley of the Ziz in the Tafilelt region. 

(c) The region south of Oudjda, at the foot of Djebel Mekam (35 

miles west of Berguent); at Bou Beker near Oudjda; at Hassi 

Touissit ; and in Djebel Zelliya and Djorf Ouazzem. 

The northern Middle Atlas, at Djebel Chiker, 10 miles south- 

east of ‘T'aza. 3 

(ec) The western High Atlas, at Asif el Mal in the Djebel Ouch- 

dene; in the Agoundis valley of the Djebel Erdouz, and in 

other parts of Goundafa; and farther to the north-east in 

Entifa, near Demnat. 

The Djebilet and Rehamna at Ouled Ali, Bramrane, Ouled 

Lahsen (east of Ben Guérir), and Sidi Bou Othmane (between 

Ben Guérir and Marrakech). 


(d 


a 


(f 


—— 


Much of the lead mined isargentiferous, particularly that from Aouli 
and from Entifa and Goundafa in the High Atlas. The highest 
grade ore is that at Hassi Touissit, but Aouli, with an output 
of 9,733 tons in 1937, is the greatest producer. Its plant, completed 
in 1934, is run by locally generated hydro-electricity (which also’ 
supplies Midelt) and is capable of producing 30,000 tons of ore in 
a year. Dyebel Zelliya produced 3,131 tons in 1937, the Tafilelt 
(Hammada of Guir) region 1,755 tons, the Goundafa district 869 tons, 
Bab Cedra 497 tons, and Daya Chiker 259 tons. 

The main deposits of zinc are in Tafilelt, around Bou Dahar (4,785 
tons in 1937), and in the western High Atlas, in Goundafa (2,694 
tons) and at Asif el Mal (near Amismiz) (1,889 tons). No other mines 
are being worked as yet. Production has only been important since 
1935, and, in contrast to lead, fell considerably from 9,514 tons in 
1937 to 5,445 tons in 1938. 


Cobalt 


French Moroccois one of the world’s few producers of cobalt, ranking 
third after the Belgian Congo and Northern Rhodesia. The only mines 
worked are those at Bou Azzer (Plate XX) on the southern side of the 
High Atlas, in the Ouarzazat district, about 100 miles south-east of 
Marrakech. The ore, which has an average cobalt content of about 
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II per cent., is commonly associated with nickel, and also yields from 
5 to 25 grams of gold per ton. It is sent to Marrakech by lorry and 
thence to Casablanca by railway. Deposits have also been discovered 
at T'azenakht and El Graara in the same district. Production has 
- increased steadily in recent years, from slightly more than 1,000 tons 
in 1934 to 6,440 tons in 1938. The output of the first six months of 
1939 was 2,835 tons. Details are given in Appendix A. 


Nickel 


Nickel is usually found with cobalt, and the whole production, 
equivalent to 316 tons of metallic nickel in 1938, comes from the Bou 
Azzer mines. Small though its output is, French Morocco is the 
largest producer in Africa (0-3 per cent. of the total world produc- 
tion in 1938). 

Molybdenum 


Approximately five-sixths of the world’s production of molyb- 
denum comes from the United States of America. Of the few countries 
supplying the remainder French Morocco ranks third to Mexico 
and Norway, and is the sole producer in Africa. The only mine 
working at present is at Azeggour, 8 miles from Amismiz and 30 
from Marrakech. The annual production of molybdenum concen- 
trate during the years 1936-8 averaged just over 200 tons, equivalent 
to a metal content of less than 100 tons. Two-thirds of the 1938 
exports went to France. 

Tin 

The production of tin has hardly come up to expectations, even in 
the massif of Oulmes, where there are large numbers of cassiterite 
veins. Only those of the Djebel Karit are being worked, and this 
mine produces, on an average, 33 tons a year. 


Copper 

Copper occurs in several localities, and in parts of the Saharan 
Atlas is exploited by the natives. Commercial production is negli- 
gible, though 5 tons of ore were exported during the first half of 1939. 
The most important resources are at Debdou, about 32 miles south 
of Taourirt, and at El Kelaa des Sraghna, about 50 miles north-east 
of Marrakech. Copper also occurs at Bigoudine in the Sous valley, 
and around Lake Zima, midway between Marrakech and Safi. 


Antimony 
There are a few small deposits of antimony which accounted for an 
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export of 224 tons (metal content) in 1935, 80 tons in 1936, 44 tons 
in 1937, and 262 tons (a record total) in 1938. The largest deposits — 
are near Tedders, 24 miles north-west of Oulmes. 


Tungsten 


About 6 tons of wolfram were produced, for the first time, in the 
French zone during 1938, and there was a small export of 4 tons. 
The ore has a tungstic oxide content of 66 per cent. 


Titanium 


Small deposits of titanium exist, but none of them is worked. 


Gold 


Gold occurs in several places, notably in the quartz of the cobalt 
region of Bou Azzer in the High Atlas. It is estimated that there 
are about 17 ounces of gold to a ton of quartz. Production, though 
still small, has increased considerably in recent years from 1,264 
ounces in 1935 to 1,760, 3,568, and 8,160 ounces in 1936, 1937, and 
1938 respectively. 


Silver 


There is a small production of silver mainly from the valley of the 
Oued Tensift, below Marrakech. The metal is also obtained from 
the lead ores mentioned above, which carry from three to twenty 
ounces of silver per ton. 


Graphite 


Graphite is found in considerable quantities in metamorphic lime- 
stone at Nzala Bou Kricha in the Djebilet and elsewhere in the 
Marrakech district, and a small export trade has been established. 
No large-scale developments are probable, though 535 tons were 
produced during the first six months of 1939. Previously the highest 
output had been 396 tons in 1936. 


Salt 


Before the French occupation, salt was the main mineral resource 
exploited by the natives. There are some rich quarries in the Triassic 
clays. Salt is also obtained from sea-water as at the salt-pits of Oulja, 
near Rabat, and from inland lakes and salt marshes, such as Lake 
Zima (east-south-east of Safi). Salt also occurs in the valley of Ounila. 
Production figures for 1937 gave a total of 11,030 tons, 1,507 tons 
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from the mine at Imaghéne, and 9,723 tons from Lake Zima, but 
only gog tons were mined in 1938. 


Petroleum 


French Morocco’s petroleum resources appear to be only poor, and 
the great amount of prospecting carried out has so far met with very 
limited success. Some pioneer work was undertaken before 1914, 
and between 1918 and 1928 a number of shallow borings were made 
_by various private companies, but the only real achievements have 
been since 1929, when the whole system was reorganized under the 
direction of the Bureau de Recherches. As mentioned above, the 
Bureau has since that date spent over 60,000,000 francs on prospecting. 
More recently, by a decree of 2 May 1935, all petroleum rights within 
a stated area have been reserved to the State. Most prospecting 
has been concentrated in the so-called Pre-Rif zone—the district 
roughly bounded by the triangle Larache, T'aza, and Meknes—a 
region of which high hopes have been entertained because of its 
marked similarity, geologically, to the oil-producing region of 
Roumania. Oil has actually been found in four areas only: the Gharb 
(around Souk el Arba), the Petitjean district, the Cheraga (an area 
about 20 miles north of Fes), and at Tizroutine, to the north of Taza. 
Petitjean has so far proved most productive, especially round the 
Djebel Tselfat, where petroleum occurs in the Liassic deposits. 
Here a successful boring made in 1934 reached a depth of 7,015 feet 
and started a fire which was only extinguished after 15 days. At first 
the oil gave a flow of between 250 and 300 tons a day, the first of this 
magnitude ever recorded in the French Colonial Empire. Further 
search led to the discovery of petroleum at Bou Draa, 14 miles south- 
east of Petitjean. This boring gave about 20 tons a day at first, but 
further information is lacking. The total production of the zone has 
increased from 108 tons in 1935 to 154 tons in 1936, 2,437 tons in 
1937, 3,157 tons in 1938, and 2,686 tons during the first half of 1939. 
‘The oil appears to be of good quality and is suitable for the produc- 
tion of aircraft fuel. There is as yet no pipe-line, transport being by 
means of tank-cars to Port Lyautey, whence it is shipped to Rouen 
for treatment. A small topping plant of a primitive kind, with a 
capacity of about 24,000 tons per year, has been built at Petitjean. 

The first important export of oil (about 1,000 tons) left Port 
Lyautey in October 1937, and several further shipments have 
since been made. In 1938, 3,140 tons were exported to France for 
refining. The importance of these supplies, should they prove 
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abundant, will lie in their comparative proximity to metropolitan 
France. So far, however, the results achieved have been very dis- 
appointing, being in no way proportional to the energy and enthusiasm 
displayed, and, as is shown on page 208 below, internal production is 
as yet only a very small proportion of the total requirements of the 
country. 


Bentonite and Fuller’s Earth 


The well-known pierre de savon de Maroc, which is a compacted 
clay akin to American bentonite or fuller’s earth, has long been used 
throughout North Africa in place of soap. In recent years this clay 
has been exploited commercially at four quarries at Camp Bertaux 
near Taourirt, and it is used principally to decolourize oils and other 
liquids. No production figures are recorded, but it is probable that 
the mineral appears in export statistics under the name of ‘talc’. 


Quarries 


There are numerous quarries throughout the zone, but detailed 
information is not available. Those near Casablanca and Rabat 
are probably the most important. 


SPANISH Morocco AND TANGIER 


The mineral wealth of the Spanish Zone is believed to be con- 
siderable, though much detailed prospecting remains to be done, and 
it is not yet known how far many of the known deposits will prove 
commercially valuable. Iron-ore alone is as yet exploited on any 
scale, but in the area lying between the Oued Lao and Puerto Capaz 
iron-ore, copper, chromium, nickel, graphite, asbestos, garnet sand, 
and gold-bearing quartz have been discovered, and in the Tetouan— 
Ceuta district iron-ore, manganese, copper, antimony, and lead are 
known to exist. Mercury has been found on the borders of the 
International Zone and petroleum, of geological rather than commer- 
cial importance at present, near Ceuta. Operations are carried on 
exclusively by private companies, the State, in contrast to the French 
Zone, not interfering directly in mining. Altogether there are 91 
official concessions, 47 being for investigation and 44 for exploitation, 
but only 21 have been worked (iron-ore, 15; lead, 2; antimony, 2; 
graphite, 2). In 1939 a company was registered at Tetouan to exploit 
various mining claims: most of its capital of 10,000,000 pesetas came 
from Germany, but no information as to its activities is available. 
Few facts are obtainable as to the resources of the International Zone. 
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but there is small chance of exploitable deposits apart from the 


possible continuation into the Tangier Zone of the mercury men- 
tioned above. 


Such production figures as are available are given in Table IV. 

















TABLE IV 
Mineral Production of Spanish Morocco, 1936-8 
1936 1937 1938 
(tons) (tons) (tons) 
_ Iron-ore : 1,030,501. 1,392,231 1,320,468 
Gypsum (exports) 982 924 Pay, 
_ Manganese : ; : By, 65¢ 150 
Copper (metal content of ore) 83 ; 
Antimony (metal content of ore) . 15 206 80 
Lead : 192 : 
Graphite . 70 
Iron-ore 


The iron-ore industry is centred in the Rif, especially around 

Melilla, and, to a very minor extent, at Afrau. The ore deposits 
appear to be the westerly continuation of those of the Beni Saf region 
of western Algeria, and they are principally mined for export, there 
being no blast furnaces or smelting works in the zone. The chief, 
and almost the only, market before the war was Germany. To the 
end of 1940 more than 15,200,000 tons of ore, valued at 290 million 
pesetas, had been produced, mainly during the previous thirty years. 








TABLE V 
The Iron-ore of Spanish Morocco, 1936-8 
1936 1937 1938 
(tons) (tons) (tons) 
Production . 1,030,501 ¥,392,231 1,320,468 
Exports 1,187,162 1,217;797 1,357,487 
Principal destinations: 
Germany’ 990,900” 991,200 713,500 
Italy 55905 755794 212,600 
France 71,847 9,342 ue 
U.K. 165,340 184,100 158,450 











i ois es i ae he ee 


1 Mainly via the Netherlands. 
2 Including some imports from Spain. 


At the outbreak of war the productive capacity of all the mines was 
nearly 2,000,000 tons, though the highest output was 1,402,000 tons 
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in 1937. When shipping is interrupted, large stocks of ore accumu- 
late at the mines and in Melilla;.e.g. at the end of 1939 there were 
stocks of 340,000 tons. Operations have also been hindered by 
shortages of coal (normally sent from the United Kingdom), lubri- 
cating oil, and spares. 
The mines fall into.three main groups: 
(1) The Minas del Rif, which has a private metre-gauge line to 
Melilla and its own ore quay in the port. 
(2) A group of small mines east of the Minas del Rif, served by a 
60 cm. gauge line to Melilla. 
(3) The Afrau mine with a loading pier about 30 miles west of 
Melilla. 


Table VI gives the latest available statistics for the various mines 
and shows that the Monte Uixan mine of the C'* Espafiola de Minas 
del Rif accounts for 80 per cent. of the total output. 


TABLE VI 
The Iron Mining Companies of Spanish Morocco, 1936-8 






































Location of | Iron pene Ker) 
Mining company mine % 1936 1937 1938 

Ci* Espafiola de Minas del Rif | Monte Uixan | 63 903,710 | 1,134,654 | 1,051,720 

S.A. Minera Setolazarar . | Setolazarar 
(Navarette) 52 7 St 26 183,070 162,509 

S.A. Minera Cabarga-San 

Miguel . 3 : . | Afra 46 23,654 4,580 19,415 
Ci Alicantina ; . | LaAlicantina| 46 1,668 26,952 19,588 
Ci# Minera Marroqui . . | La Andaluza | 48 7,694 12,316 18,956 
Minas de Hierra los Polis . | Los Polis a es he 8,130 
Ci* Hispano Africana . . | Afrau 48 18,650 30,659 43,010 
TOTAL : : : ne - 1,030,501 | 1,392,231 | 1,320,468 


C"* Espatiola de Minas del Rif. ‘The mines are on Monte Uixan, 
13 miles south-south-west of Melilla and have been producing since 
1914. Output since 1919 has exceeded 12 million tons, and the 
reserves were estimated in 1932 to be at least 35 and possibly 40 
million tons. Mining is opencast, the ore, which has a high metallic 
content (63 per cent. iron), being drilled in benches cut into the 
hill-side and blasted out. There are ore crushing and dressing 
plants, kilns for calcining pyritous (sulphurous) ore, ore storage bins, 
air compressors, and a power station. The railway (Route 10) from 
San Juan de las Minas to the port of Melilla is 15 miles long and is 
owned and operated by the company. The company’s wharf at 
Melilla can deal with 1,500 tons of ore an hour. 
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Sociedad Anonima Minera Setolazarar. The Setolazarar or Navar- 
ette mine lies 1? miles east of the Rif mines on the eastern slopes of 
Monte Axara and has a productive capacity of about 200,000 tons 
a year. Mining is both opencast and by means of adits. Since the 
ore contains much pyrites it is roasted at the mines to reduce the 
sulphur content. 

The Afra mine on Monte Afra, 3 miles east of the Rif mines, is 
reported to be exhausted and closed down. There is a small mine, 
La Alicantina, south of the Afra mine. Another mine in the same 
district, La Andaluza, has a productive capacity of about 10,000 
tons a year. The Los Polis mine, in the Tistoutine district, south of 
Melilla, was opened in 1936. Its productive capacity is about 12,000 
tons a year. The ore is sent to Melilla for export, mainly to British 
steelworks, to which the ore is particularly suitable owing to its low 
‘phosphorus content (0-09 per cent.). his mine was closed in 1941. 

The mines belonging to the Setolazarar company have produced 
to date between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 tons of ore. 

C"* Hispano Africana. This company works the mine at Afrau, on 
the coast 30 miles west of Melilla and 15 miles east-south-east of 
Cap Quilates. Production began in 1933 and exports have been made 
since 1934. ‘he maximum capacity of the.mine is 50,000 tons a 
year. ‘The ore has a very low phosphorus content (0-02 per cent.). 


Other Minerals 


Details are few, and no information is available as to the ultimate 
destination of those minerals recorded as ‘exports’ to Ceuta and 
Melilla. The chief shipments in round figures during a recent year 
were as follows: 


Gypsum . .- 1,400 tons (600 to Spain, 800 to Melilla). 
ee ccs 5 1,000. ,.- (to Melilla). 

'Manganese . . 750 ,, (600 to Germany, 150 to the United Kingdom). 
Copper 5 . 700 ,, (to Germany and Ceuta). 
Antimony . . 465 ,, (400 to Germany, 35 to the United Kingdom, 30 to 

France). 

Head . b . 100 ,, (to Spain, Germany, Melilla, and the Netherlands). 
Zine . E . 70 ,, (to Germany). 


Gypsum. No information is available except for the export figures, 
which were 982, 924, and 1,147 tons in 1936, 1937, and 1938 respec- 
tively. 

Salt is found between Larache and El Ksar el Kebir, and a salt 
lake lies about 30 miles inland from Melilla. There are also numerous 
pans from which the natives extract salt. The most important are 
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those at the southern end of the Mar Chica lagoon near Nador and 
the salt marshes on the road from Tangier to Malabata point. 

The manganese ore has a manganese content of 38 per cent. Pro- 
duction in 1937 and 1938 was 650 and 150 tons respectively. The 
production of copper in 1937 was 83 tons (metal content of ore). 
Production of antimony, found at Beni Msala in the Ceuta district, 
has varied considerably in recent years, the following being the 
figures of the metal content of the ore mined: 


TO31)*. - 79 tons 1935) : she 

1932 eaelLOn 45 1936 . » 15 tons 
FO33"). Ke £937, “200455, 
1934 + - 309 tons 1938 . « ‘SO: - 5; 


In 1937 and 1938 Spanish Morocco accounted for 0-5 and 0-2 per 
cent. respectively of the world production of antimony. 

Lead ore is found on the western and eastern edges of the Beni 
Ifrour massif, and is exported from Melilla. Output from the Afra 
and Maria Theresa mines, 12 and 16 miles south of, Melilla respec- 
tively, reached 1,000 tons of concentrate in 1928. Since 1937, when 
192 tons of pure metal were produced, the mines appear.to have been 
closed, probably owing to the high cost of transport. 

Zinc production is as yet on only a very small scale. It occurs in 
the Chechaouene district and, associated with lead ore, in the Gho- 
mara. 

Graphite is exported to Bilbao at the rate of about 70 tons a month. 
Eventually Spain hopes to be able to supply the whole of its annual 
requirements of 4,000 tons from the Spanish Zone. 

Chromum. A company to work chromium was formed in 1939, but 
no information is available as to its activities. 

Quarries. Small pits exist at the sides of roads with larger quarries 
at Larache (limestone quarry), Melilla (a large limestone quarry 
producing building stone, roadstone, and raw material for the cement 
factory), Ceuta (two quarries), and Tangier (at least four limestone 


quarries). 
INDUSTRIES 
FRENCH Morocco 
(a) General Industrial Development 


FRENCH Morocco is primarily an agricultural country. Manufactured 
goods form only 1 per cent. of the exports and over 50 per cent. of the 
imports, and most of the inhabitants know nothing of the life of the 
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factory or the workshop. Nevertheless, industry, though young and 
small, is flourishing. Power is available from coal and from electricity, 
raw materials are produced within the protectorate’s own boundaries, 
capital can be attracted from France and elsewhere, and labour is 
cheap, even if not very plentiful. The principal industrial region is 
the Chaouia, which contains more than one-third of all the factories 
and the factory workers in the country, Casablanca being the most 
important centre. ‘The leading industries are those associated with 
agricultural products or with fish, and such details of these industries 
as are available are given in Appendix C. 

Milling. 'Vhe natives for the most part still mill their own grain and 
make their own bread. Most of the milling is, therefore, for the 
European inhabitants, and in recent years the mills have been working 
only to half capacity. Altogether there are now twenty-eight mills, 
half of them in the Casablanca district. The twenty-four chief ones 
have a maximum capacity of 275,000 tons, with an annual average 
production of about 148,000 tons. The leading company, the Société 
des Moulins du Moghreb, accounting for about 40,000 tons, has its 
largest mill at Casablanca, and other important mills at Safi, Meknes, 
and Oudjda. In 1937, 160 Europeans and about 2,000 natives were 
employed in milling. In that year all the mills were formed into an 
association known as the Comité Professionel de la Minoterie, under 
the control of the Office du Blé. A scheme for the control of prices 
has been drawn up and is proving of considerable benefit to the pro- 
ducers. There are large grain elevators and storage silos at Casa- 
blanca and at Port Lyautey. 

Brewing, Distilling, and Mineral Waters. Despite its big production 
of barley, Morocco has only one brewery, that of the Société des 
Brasseries du Maroc at Casablanca. ‘This company has been pro- 
ducing since 1919, but its plant is modern and supplies go per cent. of 
all the beer sold in the country. It buys 1,500 tons of barley each 
year from European colonists, especially those in the Chaouia, whilst 
locally produced wheat has recently been used to dispense with 
264,000 gallons of imported alcohol. The brewery has a maximum 
capacity of 3,000,000 gallons a year, and 2,000,000 gallons have 
actually been produced in a single year; but latterly the annual output 
has usually been between 1,300,000 and 1,500,000 gallons. ‘The 
number of those employed has also been reduced from about 400 to 
200 (83 Europeans and 117 natives). 

There are also several small lemonade and mineral water factories. 
The largest of these uses springs at Oulmes and its products are of 
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good quality. ‘There is some manufacture of vinegar and of a natural 
brandy, known as mahia, which is made by the distillation of fermented 
musts mixed with aniseed. Several of the larger towns, especially 
Casablanca and Fedala, have small cold stores and ice-factories, which 
can deal with up to 27,000 tons of meat a year. 

Sugar Refining. Reference has been made in Chapter XI to the 
attempts to cultivate sugar-cane and to develop the production of 
sugar-beet. This must, however, still be supplemented by large 
quantities of foreign sugar, and in 1937, 175,000 tons were imported, 
mainly from Cuba, Jamaica, and San Domingo. About a quarter of 
the country’s increasing consumption of sugar is now refined in 
Morocco’s two refineries, both of which are at Roches Noires, Casa- 
blanca. The smaller of these, built in 1938, deals solely with sugar 
which has already been partly refined, and so far has handled only a 
few thousand tons a year. ‘The larger concern, the refinery of the 
Compagnie Sucriére Marocaine, has been operating since 1929. Its 
maximum capacity, which was formerly 50,000 tons, has been en- 
larged and in 1938 it produced 60,000 tons of sugar. It employs 129 
Europeans and 658 natives. An export trade in refined sugar has now 
been established, and in 1937, 10,039 tons were sent to French West 
Africa and nearly 1,000 tons to Algeria. About 3,000 tons of molasses 
were also exported. 

Oil-seed Refining. The average consumption of oils per head is 
nearly 33 gallons. The home production of olive oil, argan oil, and 
animal fats is not sufficient, and imports are, therefore, necessary. - 
These total about 15,000 tons per annum and include ground-nuts, 
linseed, and soya beans. A number of small refineries at the ports 
crush the seeds and mix the oils. 

Soap and Candles. The local manufacture of soap has been helped 
by agreements with the French exporting firms, who have as a result 
very largely withdrawn from the market. There are now four soap 
factories, which employ 37 Europeans and 188 natives and produce 
some 6,000 tons of soap a year. In this way it has been possible to 
reduce the imports of soap from 4,400 tons in 1935 to 2,500 tons in 
1936, and only 1,300 tons in 1937. The imports of candles have 
similarly fallen, partly because the natives are making increasing use 
of electricity, and partly because an English firm opened a factory in 
Casablanca in 1936. Some of the candles made by this firm are sent 
to the Tangier Zone. There are, in addition, six smaller candle 


factories. Altogether 25 Europeans and 300 natives are employed and 
4,600 tons of candles produced. 
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Curing, Canning, and Preserving. ‘The canning and preserving of 
fish, meat, fruit, and vegetables and the curing of fish have developed 
considerably in the last few years. ‘The fishing industry is described 
below. ‘The main fish canned and cured are sardine, tunny, and 
bonito. At one time doubts were expressed as to the quality of the 
fish and of the oil used for canning, but these fears have since been 
proved groundless. In 1936 and 1937, 12,700 and 20,000 tons of fish 
respectively were preserved, whilst in 1938 the export alone amounted 
to 13,604 tons, valued at 90,400,000 francs. Production in 1939 
appears to have been smaller on account of a poor fishing-season. The 
only real obstacle to the greater export of canned fish has been the 
difficulty of finding purchasers abroad. Appendix D gives statistics 
for 1937 and shows how Casablanca with 17 factories and Safi with 
15 dominate the industry. It also.shows that relatively large numbers 
of women are employed. Vegetable canning is mainly centred in the 
_market-gardening district around Casablanca. There are 8 factories 
in Casablanca itself, and 1 each at Fedala, Port Lyautey, Rabat, and 
Sebaa Aioun, 11 miles from Meknes. Altogether they are capable of 
producing 230 tons a day during the season in which they are operat- 
ing, and during 1937 exported 1,700 tons. There are also g jam 
factories and 2 plants which make the tins for canning. At all these 
factories the demand for labour is seasonal. 

‘Tins for the canning industry and for oils and motor spirit are made, 
from sheets normally imported from France at a factory in Casa- 
blanca employing 190 workmen and producing about one million 
tons a month. 

Vegetable Fibre. North Africa has almost a monopoly in the pro- 
duction of vegetable fibre, and the French Moroccan output now con- 
siderably exceeds that of Algeria. The fibre is obtained from the 
leaves of the dwarf palm (dowm), which grows extensively throughout 
_ the coastal districts and especially between Port Lyautey and Meknes. 
The industry, with 74 factories, 40,000 native workmen (46,000 in 
1938), and 250 Europeans, is, in point of numbers of people employed, 
the leading one in Morocco. It is capable of producing over 100,000 
tons a year, though the annual export is usually between 60,000 and 
65,000 tons. Germany and the United Kingdom are the largest 
markets; and since the grouping of most of the producers into an 
organization known as the Comptoir Général du Crin Végétal au 
Maroc, other outlets have been developed in France, Italy, Belgium, 
and the United States of America. Vegetable fibre is used for the 
stuffing of chairs and bedding and in the making of harness, and it is 
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much cheaper than animal hair. In some countries, particularly in the 
United Kingdom and the United States, it has to compete with coco- 
nut fibre, which, though less elastic, does not smell; whereas vegetable 
fibre, when damp, smells like musty hay. 
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Pic. 35. The Production of Tobacco in French Morocco 


in obacco. As Fig. 35 shows, domestic production of tobacco is small 
but increasing, and in 1937 there were 234 acres under smoking 
tobacco, as well as 98 producing tobacco for snuff. In the same year 
the price paid to producers was 480 francs per 220 lb. (100 kilograms) 
for tobacco, and 369 francs per 220 bb. for snuff. Imports come mainly 
from Haiti, Algeria, and the United States. They take the form of 
leaves and are mostly manufactured inside the country: in recent 
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years out of a total consumption of between 1,500 and 1,700 tons less 
than 50 tons have been manufactured outside Morocco. ‘There are 
two factories, both controlled by the Tobacco Monopoly, one at Casa- 
blanca, employing 350 people, and one at Port Lyautey. 

Building Materials. 'Vhere are two cement factories, both at Casa- 
blanca, near which are quarries supplying the necessary raw materials. 
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Fic. 36. The Production of Cement in French Morocco 


Their production has enabled the imports of cement to be steadily 
reduced, and a small export trade.to be built up with some of the 
other French possessions in Africa. This trade increased from 700 
tons in 1936 to 1,770 tons in 1937, and 2,160 tons in 1938. Asa 
result of an agreement between the Moroccan factories and certain 
Belgian cement exporting firms, one of the local factories, the Poliet 
et Chausson Maroc, was closed. This factory was reopened late in 
1939 when the Belgian agreement expired. The other plant is capable 
of producing 300,000 tons, but in 1937 produced only 157,000 tons; 
it employs 74 Europeans and 310 natives. The home consumption of 
cement is surprisingly small, and fell from 369,000 tons in 1932 to 
231,000 tons in 1936 and 162,000 tons in 1938. The imports, which 
are also declining, come from Belgium and Yugoslavia: 46,000 tons 
were imported in 1938, 50,000 tons in 1937, and 53,000 tons in 1936. 
Home production varies from year to year, as shown by Fig. 36, but 
it may well increase now that the second factory has reopened. ‘There 
are small brickworks in most of the principal towns. Eleven were 
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working in 1937 and produced 46,250 tons, though their maximum 
capacity is more than double that amount. The largest and most 
modern works are at Fedala, Marrakech, and Sale. Production of 
other building materials is relatively small. Details are given in 
Appendix C. 

Chemicals. A small plant was built in 1935 at Ain Sebaa, Casa- 
blanca, and it has a normal annual production of between 15,000 and 
20,000 tons of superphosphates. It also produces small quantities of 
other chemicals, including a little sulphuric acid of rather poor 
quality. Most of these chemicals are used as fertilizers by Moroccan 
farmers, but they require to be supplemented by imports which 
average between 6,000 and 10,000 tons a year. ‘he consumption of 
fertilizers increased from 13,380 tons in 1935 to 35,100 tons in 1938. 
Other factories make small quantities of explosives, tar, and bitumen. 
Except for the superphosphates mentioned above and the preparation 
of briquettes at Guenfouda, near the Djerada anthracite field, there 
are no industries connected with mining. 

Other Industries. ‘There is a small number of iron foundries, but 
their activities have been much restricted in recent years owing to the 
great international demand for scrap metal. In spite of the control of 
the export of scrap metal from French Morocco, their position has 
worsened, total production having fallen from 9,800 tons in 1932 to 
3,300 tons in 1936. There is no shipbuilding apart from the con- 
struction of small local craft. Furniture is made in Casablanca. The 
development of the trade in early vegetables has stimulated the manu- 
facture of paper and of packing materials, also in Casablanca. Packing 
cases are made from wood, which is mainly imported from Portugal. 


(b) Native Industries 


In the villages each household is almost self-contained, doing its 
own spinning and weaving, and grinding its own corn. The artisans 
mostly live in the towns, where they act as sellers as well as producers. 
The principal trades are organized in guilds, each of which has an 
amin, or syndic, who fixes prices in the event of disputes, judges 
professional quarrels, and transacts other similar business. ‘The 
selling of goods mostly takes place in the souks. 

Native industries have declined considerably during the present 
century, as a result of the competition of imported manufactured 
goods from Europe and elsewhere. Nevertheless a few industries 
have succeeded in maintaining, and even expanding, their outputs, by 
improving the quality of their production under European supervision 
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and by specializing increasingly upon those goods for which Morocco 
is noted. The best instance of this is the carpet industry, which pro- 
duced 6,000 carpets (with an area of 24,000 square yards) in 1920, 
20,000 carpets (91,000 square yards) in 1934, and 17,000 carpets 
(81,000 square yards) in 1936. Before export all carpets and other 
artistic products have now to be stamped, whilst the actual selling is 
undertaken by the Comptoir Artisanal du Maroc. This is a newly 
created organization under the administration of the Office Chérifien 
de Contréle et d’Exportation. Carpets still rank as the most important 
products of Morocco’s indigenous industries. Midelt and Bou Denib 
are less important centres than formerly, but Casablanca, Rabat, Salé, 
and Fes have all increased their output. 

Moroccan leather-work is usually red and yellow in colour, the red 
being obtained by using cochineal, and the yellow by using pome- 
granate rind. ‘The principal articles are slippers, especially the heel- 
less slipper or babouche, saddles, and pouches. ‘The leading centres 
such as Marrakech and Safi are in the south. In the north Fes, with 
over 3,000 tanners, is the largest producer, being especially noted for 
its babouches. In the 'Tafilelt and in the upper valley of the Draa the 
leather made is particularly good because of the high-quality tannin 
obtained from the tamarisk. Leather goods to the value of some 
7,000,000 francs are normally exported every year. 

The pottery, though rough, is usually original in shape and design. 
Most of it is coloured with a blue varnish. Fes is the main centre of 
this industry. 

The metal-workers, especially the armourers, of Morocco were 
once famous, but most metal goods are now imported. Goldsmiths 
and silversmiths alone survive. Most of them are Jews, whereas 
weavers, potters, and masons are usually Moslems. All these work- 
men, together with blacksmiths and barbers, are to be found in nearly 
every town of any size. 

Native industries are naturally at their strongest in the old towns 
such as Fes and Marrakech, each of which has tended to specialize in 
a limited number of trades. Fes, the largest of these cities, has long 
been famous for the beauty of its embroidery, pottery, textiles, leather 
ware, and jewellery. Meknes produces very similar goods. Marra- 
kech has specialized in arms and leather goods, whilst Rabat is noted 
for its carpets and its coarse, but very strong, materials. Ouezzane is 
another important industrial centre, producing arms and woollen and 
leather goods. To-day these industries are, in most cases, mere 
shadows of their former selves; though Rabat, on the coast, retains 
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some of its importance, and Fes has been able to adapt and enlarge its 
industries by using the swift waters of the Oued Fes to generate 
hydro-electric power. 


(c) Fishing 

Fish thrive in the cold waters of the Canaries current off the coast 
of north-west Africa, and the French Moroccan fishing industry has 
steadily increased in importance during recent years. ‘he weight of 
fish landed has grown from g,800 tons in 1930 to 29,800 tons in 1938, 
and the value in the same period from 16,600,000 francs to 33,300,000 
francs. More than forty varieties of fish are shown in official returns, 
the four principal being the sardine, the bonito, the merluchon, and 
the palomette. In 1937, 19,270 tons of sardines were landed, 1,902 
tons of bonitos, 1,368 tons of merluchons, and 1,248 tons of palo- 
mettes. Other important fish are the tunny and the mackerel. In the 
same year 2,888 persons were engaged in fishing, 2,263 Moroccans, 
287 Spaniards, and 338 Portuguese. The fishing fleet consists of 500 
vessels, 165 of which are motor-driven and 28 of which are trawlers. 
The total number of vessels has remained stationary for some years, 
but this is due to the replacement of older boats by newer and larger 
ones. 

Casablanca is the leading fishing-port, and is followed by Safi, 
Fedala, Agadir, Rabat, Mazagan, Mogador, and Moulay bou Selham, 
in that order. Casablanca, with 20 trawlers, accounts for approxi- 
mately half the total catch; in 1937, forexample, it handled 14,915 tons 
valued at 15,099,000 francs out of a total of 30,215 tons valued at 
28,344,000 francs. A new and well-equipped Fish Hall was opened in 
the port during 1939. Agadir owes its high position very largely to the 
successful organization of the local fishermen into a co-operative 
society in recent years. This is one of the few areas where the Berbers 
show a real liking for the sea. Moulay bou Selham is the principal 
port for tunny. One-third of the total catch is eaten fresh, mainly in 
the ports themselves, though some is sent inland and a small quantity 
is exported to Algeria. Fish used to be almost unknown in the in- 
terior, but increasingly large amounts are now being purchased by 
towns such as Marrakech, which bought 765 tons in 1937. The 
canning and curing industry takes a large and growing proportion 
(about 64 per cent.); in this way it is causing a decrease in the amount 
exported, which at present is valued at about 3,500,000 francs a year. 

River fishing is not very important. The natives catch shad in the — 
Oued Oum er Rbia and in the Oued Sebou, near Fes. Various fish, 
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especially eels, are caught in the merjas of the lower Sebou, and the 
merja Zerga possesses two tunny traps (madragues) for catching red 
tunny. Trout are caught in most rivers, especially in the Oued Oum 
er Rbia, and barbel in the Oued Fes. 


(d) The Tourist Industry 


French Morocco offers several attractions to the tourist. It has a 
mild winter climate; it is close to Europe; and it can cater for many 
different tastes. Casablanca is a large modern city, Fes and Marra- 
kech picturesque and ancient ones. A good system of land com- 
munications enables the visitor to bring his own car, if he wishes, and 
to inspect the scenery of the High Atlas or of the desert oases. The 
rising popularity of ‘cruising’ has increased the number of tourists, 
-and the Spanish Civil War caused ‘Tangier to be replaced by Casa- 
blanca as a port of call for cruising liners. ‘These vessels and their 
passengers rarely stay at one place for more than twenty-four hours, 
but there has been a steady growth in the number of persons who 
spend three or four months in the country. ‘The season now extends 
almost throughout the year. The first visitors arrive towards the end 
of November, and numbers go on increasing until May and June, 
when the great heat causes a slight decrease. Numbers again rise for 
the cruising season, which lasts from the middle of July to the end of 
September. ‘Thus, in normal times, October and November are the 
only months when visitors are few. 

The best year for the tourist industry was 1936 (see Fig. 37). In 
the following year the numbers dropped slightly, in spite of the 
favourable exchange conditions, and the figures for 1938 were reduced 
by an outbreak of typhus in southern Morocco. In 1939 the inter- 
national situation naturally acted as a marked deterrent to prospective 
tourists. Most of the cruising visitors disembarked at Casablanca, 
the only port capable of accommodating large liners, the number 
landing there being 24,786 in 1937 and nearly 40,000 in 1938. 
Nearly half of these were British, others being German, French, and 
American. No precise information can be given of the profit derived 
from the tourist industry, though it was estimated that passengers 
from cruising liners alone spent 30,000,000 francs a year. The 
importance of this industry has been fully recognized by the 
Government, which has done its best to stimulate it by means of the 
Office du Tourisme Marocain and various private tourist agencies. 
In 1938 a Reception Bureau in Casablanca was ceremonially opened 
by the Resident-General. A small tax was imposed on all ships 
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disembarking passengers, and the revenue resulting from this levy 
used for the benefit of tourists. Efforts were also being made before 
the war to develop a regular winter-sports industry in the snow- 
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covered Atlas mountains. Optimistic reports have been received on 
the prospects in these regions, and already Government Rest-houses 
have been opened at Ouarzazat and Tinehrir. 


(e) Labour Resources 


The main obstacle to the modern industrialization of French 
Morocco is the shortage of suitable labour. In 1918 there were 157 
factories employing 2,666 workmen, and in 1934 there were 716 
employing 61,600. It was estimated that in 1939 there were over 
1,000 factories, employing more than 100,000 men and women. 

The protectorate is unable to satisfy such a large demand and is, in 


part, dependent upon foreign supplies. Natives do most of the un- | 
skilled and semi-skilled work, but the skilled work is almost ex- 


clusively done by Europeans, who form between 5 and 7 per cent. of 
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the total number employed. Of the 207,000 Europeans living in 
Morocco in 1936, about 175,000 were in the coastal districts, the 
areas where most of the industrial enterprises were situated. They 
lived chiefly in the towns, and their standards of living and their wages 
were fairly high, particularly amongst the French. Those in industry 
were mostly employed in administrative, clerical, and supervisory 
positions, and, in general, there was no shortage of skilled labour. 
But the number of Europeans willing to do unskilled work was very 
limited, especially as many of those suitable were attracted into the 
more lucrative occupation of retail trade. Most of them were Italians 
(who lived mainly in Casablanca), Spanish, and Portuguese, the 
Spanish being regarded as the steadiest workers. Their wages varied 
_ considerably, and unskilled labour was generally best paid in Casa- 
blanca, where the demand was greatest and the shortage most marked. 

The general characteristics of native agricultural labourers have 
been described on p. 157 above. In mining and industry the natives 
are, on the whole, apt pupils, soon mastering the working of simple 
machinery, and quickly adapting themselves to the new conditions of 
industry. ‘They take special pride in being employed at tasks requiring 
skill and can generally be trusted, provided they are given some super- 
vision. Wages, which used to be very low, have increased consider- 
ably during the last twenty years, and are now about two-thirds of 
what a European in Morocco receives for similar work. This has 
come about because economic development and industrial revolution 
have led to a very acute shortage of labour, and it has been hoped by 
this means to augment the supply. This object has not been achieved, 
however, as there is no large group of unemployed persons in French 
Morocco which could be attracted into industry by higher wages. 
On the contrary, the position has been worsened, because many of 
the workers were already satisfied with their total wages and so now 
choose to work for fewer hours. 

Industrial labour is usually seasonal. 'This is for three reasons: 
firstly, because some of the industries themselves, such as vegetable 
canning and jam-making, are seasonal; secondly, because the workers 
often return to their homes for two or three months each year to 
harvest their own crops; and, thirdly, because factory workers are not 
infrequently persuaded by the offer of slightly higher wages to forsake 
industry for agriculture during the harvest. Normally the most 
regular supply of labour is that recruited from among a town’s own 
inhabitants, the majority of whom would not possess farms elsewhere. 
In most of the towns there is nearly always a certain amount of casual 
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labour available. Average earnings per eight-hour day in 1940 were 


14 to 16 francs for common labour in the towns, 30 to 35 francs for 
carpenters, and 30 for lorry drivers. 

Most of the migrant labourers, for industry as well as for agriculture, 
come from the valleys of the Sous and the Draa in southern Morocco. 
They find employment as navvies, porters, and domestic servants. 


The most reliable are the Chleuhs, who are capable of being trained in ~ 


semi-skilled labour. There is a smaller movement each year from the 
Middle Atlas, particularly to the phosphate workings at Oued Zem 
and Khouribga. Many of the other mines are seriously short of 
labour, especially those which lie in isolated and sparsely populated 
districts. Here the local supply is small, whilst the future prospects of 
mining are not sufficiently assured to justify expenditure on the pro- 
vision of those amenities by which alone a regular supply of trained 
workmen can be established. The only timber workers available are 
reported to be those from the cedar forest area near Azrou, in the 
Middle Atlas. 

Women are employed extensively in certain industries. In the 
canning and curing of fish, for example, of the natives employed in 


1937, 6,782 were women and only 969 men. During the labour short- _ 


age of 1928 many women worked in the building trade and in the port 
of Casablanca. 


The proportion of Europeans to natives varies considerably in the — 


different industries and depends mainly on the extent to which the 


industry is mechanized and on the amount of unskilled labour neces-_ 


sary. Thus, whereas in industry as a whole there is one European to 
every 20 natives, in the vegetable-fibre industry the proportion is 1 to 
160 (40,000 natives and only 250 Europeans), and in the milling 
industry 1 to 12 or 13, but in the more specialized metal and brewing 
industries the ratios are only 2 to 3 to 5 respectively. Natives, how- 
ever, if adequately supervised, are often preferable as labourers to the 
lower-grade Spanish and Portuguese workmen. 


SPANISH Morocco AND TANGIER 
(a) General Industrial Development 


Spanish Morocco is essentially an agricultural country with few 
manufacturing industries. Such industries as exist are almost ex- 
clusively in the mining district round Melilla or in towns such as 
Larache and Tetouan. All manufacturing enterprises are closely con- 
trolled by the State and are permitted only where their products do 
not compete with those of Spain itself. 
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The economic prosperity of the Tangier Zone has always been 
closely bound up with the amount of traffic using the port, and in 
recent years it has suffered severely from international and other 
events over which the administration has had no control. First, 
Tangier ceased to be the outlet for the northern part of French 
Morocco as the communications of that zone and the facilities of Casa- 
blanca and Port Lyautey were improved: even the completion in 1927 
_ of the long-delayed Tangier—Fes railway led to no appreciable increase 
in its trade. ‘Then, in common with all international trading-ports, it 
was hard hit by the world depression, followed by the Italo-Abys- 
sinian and the Spanish Civil Wars, which seriously affected its com- 
mercial and particularly its passenger traffic. It was further affected 
by the world-wide tendency towards self-sufficiency and by the de- 
cline in its transit trade owing to the currency control established in 
the Spanish Zone: and throughout this period insecurity in the zone 
itself made investors reluctant to risk their capital in Tangier. In- 
dustry is, therefore, very little developed, being mainly confined to 
fishing and the canning of fish, the manufacture of soap, and the 
tourist industry. 

Native crafts and industries continue to exist in both zones, but are 
much less important than formerly. 

Milling. There are several flour-mills in the larger towns, and 
primitive native mills, usually worked by waterwheels, occur in all 
parts of the zone. ‘The largest and most important mill is that owned 
by the C’* Agricola del Lucus at Larache. El Ksar el Kebir has 
about six mills of medium size and Melilla at least one, equipped with 
British machinery and with its own power plant. ‘There are also a 
number of mills at Ceuta and at Tangier. 

Brewing. Breweries and plants producing bottled aerated waters 
exist in various towns including El Ksar el Kebir, Ceuta, ‘Tetouan, 
Melilla, and ‘Tangier. There are also several plants producing per- 
fumes and spirits: the latter, though often sold under the name of 
brandy, resemble it very little in other ways. 

Ice. There are small ice plants in most of the towns, notably 
Larache (two), El Ksar el Kebir, Ceuta, Melilla, and ‘Tangier (four), 
though the standard of hygiene is often very low. There is limited 
cold-storage accommodation in ‘Tangier. 

Soap and Candles. In the Spanish Zone the manufacture of soap 
and candles has been officially encouraged in order to reduce imports, 
and Melilla now has two factories making both. A candle factory has 
also been built in Tetouan. Tangier has a soap factory which was 
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producing about 40 tons a month from 1936 until recently, when it 
was closed down as a result of the shortage of soya-bean oil, the type 
normally used. The market for the soap is partly local, and partly in 
Gibraltar, but mainly in French Morocco. 

Canning, Curing, and Preserving. In both zones there are a number 
of canneries using imported tin-plate and local supplies of tunny and 
sardines. In the Spanish Zone the principal canneries are at Arzila, 
Larache, Ceuta, and Melilla (three); the plant at Larache also cans 
peas, beans, and pimentoes. In the International Zone there are three 
factories in ‘Tangier, all of which make their own tins from imported 
tin-plate. Most of the fish is preserved in olive oil, though smoked 
and salted fish are also exported. As the tunny season lasts only six 
weeks, supplies have to be augmented from outside the zone, especi- 
ally from Larache. Italy used to be the chief buyer, importing in 
bulk, and re-tinning and exporting more than half to the U.S.A., but 
her purchases have almost ceased since 1936, the United Kingdom 
taking her place to a considerable extent. The changes in the trade 
between 1934 and 1937 are shown in Table VII. 


T ase VII 
Exports of Preserved and Dried Fish by Weight (tons) 


To United Kingdom and 
British Mediterranean 








possessions To Italy Total 
1934 - ; 65 795 860 
1935. : 66 1,001 1,067 
1936. : 100 41 141 
1937 - ; 54 44 98 
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Vegetable Fibre. 'The dwarf palm or ‘palmito’ grows widely in the 
coastal districts, and a few years ago the production of vegetable fibre 
increased as rapidly as did that of the French Zone. A considerable 
number of small factories came into being throughout the country; 
but to-day many of these have been closed, and the total output is 
negligible. 

Tobacco. ‘There is a plant belonging to the Tobacco Monopoly at 
Larache, and a cigarette factory is under construction at Tetouan. 
The latter is purely Spanish in character and will be independent of 
the Régie factories of the French Zone. It will cater primarily for 
local needs, though when necessary it will send supplies to Spain. 
The factory at Tangier has been closed since 1938, | 

Matches. 'Vhere is a match factory controlled by Portuguese capital 
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at ‘T’etouan. It enjoys a number of concessions and has been guaran- 
teed freedom from competition in supplying the Spanish Zone, in- 
cluding Ceuta and Melilla. 

Building Materials. The only cement plant is on the outskirts of 
Melilla, but its productive capacity is unknown, and the quality of the 
cement is poor. A quarry producing the raw material for the works, 
as well as building stone and roadstone, lies 2 miles south of the 
town. There are several brickyards in the country notably at Melilla, 
Tetouan, and ‘Tangier. ‘The only known asphalt plant is in Tangier, 
where imported raw materials are used. 


(b) Native Industries 


The native crafts and industries resemble those of French Morocco, 
but they are on a much smaller scale, and several have now dis- 
appeared—notably the once thriving armament industry of'Tetouan 
and elsewhere, which produced guns, powder, and shot. The pottery 
industry still exists and has a small export trade, and primitive silver 
jewellery of Eastern design, gold and silver lace, and silken cord are 
made for native use. ‘The women make woollen garments and mats 
of esparto grass, and the men make articles of wood and Morocco 
leather. ‘he main centres of these indigenous industries are Tetouan 
and Chechaouene, though the most hard-working natives are said to 
be the Quelaya of the Garet. 

The native crafts of the Tangier Zone owe their survival almost 
entirely to the tourist traffic, local demands being met for the most 
part by the import of manufactured goods. They are very similar to 
those of the neighbouring zones. The preparation of hides and skins 
and the manufacture of leather goods, principally for the United 
States market, have become increasingly important in recent years. 


(c) Fishing 

Fish are abundant off the coast of north-west Africa and fair 
quantities of fresh fish are normally landed at all the ports of both the 
Spanish and International Zones. Tunny and sardines are extensively 
used in the canneries (see above) and salted fish is exported to Spain 
from Melilla, Ceuta, and elsewhere. Exports from Tangier, especially — 
of sardines, have been much reduced in recent years, partly on 
account of increased local consumption, and partly because fewer fish 
have been caught since the Spanish Civil War. Many of the fisher- 
men, who were mostly Spanish, have left Tangier, and those re- 
maining have been reluctant to venture into the straits of Gibraltar. 
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A whaling station 1 mile upstream from Rio Martin is now disused, 
though its plant is intact and in reasonably good condition. 


(d) The Tourist Industry 

The tourist industry is important in both zones, especially in 
Tangier. In the Spanish Zone, Ceuta and Tetouan have benefited 
most as a result of the development of cruising. There are also a 
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number of visitors who stay for longer periods. This traffic was 
severely hit by the restrictions resulting from the Spanish Civil War 
and by the military control of the Zone’s frontiers. In 1939 Ceuta 
reappeared in the itineraries of some of the cruises organized by 
German and Italian shipping lines, but the outbreak of war com- 
pletely killed the industry. | 

The value of the tourist traffic to Tangier was greater than all the 
export trade, it being estimated that cruising day-visitors spent at least 
tos. to £1 per head, and winter visitors £1 or more a day for visits 
of at least one week’s duration. These latter came mainly from the 
United Kingdom and constituted between a quarter and a third of the 


total. ‘I'he best years were 1933-5 (see Fig. 38) since when numbers 
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have declined. In 1936 they fell off as a direct result of the Civil War 
in Spain, and in 1937-8 because of the outbreak of typhus in the 
_ French Zone; for, though Tangier was unaffected, visitors kept away 
from the whole of north-west Africa. In 1938, although many British, 
Dutch, Italian, and Canadian cruises substituted Casablanca for 
‘Tangier, numbers increased again, a large number of summer visitors 
coming from French Morocco, together with day tourists from 
_ Gibraltar. An official Tourist Office was established to improve the 
existing facilities and to conduct an advertising campaign abroad, so 
far as funds permitted; but this enterprise was abruptly stopped with 
the outbreak of war. 


POWER 
FRENCH Morocco 


FRENCH Morocco’s main sources of power are coal, petroleum, and 
electricity. ‘Timber is used only on a very small scale, the forests, 
though large, not being sufficiently extensive and accessible to justify 
such wasteful exploitation. As compared with her north African 
neighbours, the French Protectorate is very well off, possessing good 
supplies of coal of high quality, and better facilities for the generation 
of hydro-electric power. 


(a) Coal 

The general position regarding the internal production of coal has 
already been described, and the Djerada anthracite mines are playing 
an increasingly important part in the industries and transport system 
of Morocco. In 1939 they produced 113,000 tons, of which 42,000 
tons were consumed in Morocco itself. Of this latter figure, 
18,700 tons were used by the railways, 14,077 tons by factories, and 
8,223 tons by domestic consumers. Except for this. anthracite, how- 
ever, all solid fuels have to be imported. Even imported anthracite 
can easily compete with Djerada coal in Casablanca. ‘The United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Belgium have been the main importers of 
coal in the past. Belgium supplied the more expensive types, par- 
ticularly those needed by the phosphate mines. Germany, on the 
other hand, sent the relatively cheap coals. Of the 135,640 tons of 
coal of all grades imported in 1938, 45,045 tons were bunker coal 
and were consequently re-exported. There is little information as 
to present stocks of coal in the country, though they are almost cer- 
tainly low. In normal times there are usually over 10,000 tons at 
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Casablanca. In addition there are usually from 1,000 to 3,000 tons at 
Port Lyautey, 1,000 tons at Fedala, 700 tons at Agadir, and small sup- 
plies at Rabat and at Safi. 


(5) Petroleum 


Despite the intensive prospecting of recent years, the internal 
production of petroleum, as described on page 185 above, comes 
exclusively from the Petitjean district and in very small quantities. 
Production is slowly increasing, the figures being 108 tons in 1935, 154 
tons in 1936, 2,437 tons in 1937, and 3,150 tons in 1938. ‘The whole 
of this production has to be exported, as there is no refinery in 
Morocco and its output does not justify the building of one at present. 
The composition and source of the imports of refined products, 
amounting to 28,877,464 gallons in 1937, are given in Appendix E. 
Under normal conditions the bulk of Morocco’s supplies comes from 
Roumania, Venezuela, and the Netherlands West Indies. Half the 
imports come to Fedala and one-third to Port Lyautey, the remainder 
entering the country through Casablanca, Safi, and overland through 
Oudjda. The oil tanks at Fedala have a capacity of 48,950 tons. Nine 
of the tanks are on Cape Fedala, and there are also thirteen other 
tanks, some of which are underground. The tanks at Casablanca have 
a storage capacity of 20,180 tons, and those at Port Lyautey a capacity 
of 12,500 tons. The total capacity for the whole protectorate is 1,280 
tons; of this figure 83,140 tons are in coastal towns. 


(c) Electricity 

In view of the limited supplies of coal and petroleum in the country, 
the generation of hydro-electricity has been greatly developed during 
recent years (see Fig. 39). ‘Thermal production of electricity has also 
been increased, and the electricityindustry now plays an important part 
in the economic life of French Morocco. This has been the case since 
the establishment of the Energie Electrique du Maroc in 1923 and the 
opening of the Roches Noires steam power station at Casablanca in 
1924 (Plate XXII). To-day a fairly extensive 60-kV. grid network 
links up the western and south-western area of the country. Most 
of the plants are controlled by the Energie Electrique du Maroc, 
though there are also two smaller companies, the Société Chérifienne 
d’Energie Electrique and the Société Marocaine de Distribution 
d’Eau, de Gaz, et d’Electricité. The output of the chief stations be-_ 
tween 1934 and 1937 is shown in Appendix F, and the positions of — 
these stations and of the distribution lines in Fig. 40. As the output 
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of hydro-electricity has increased rapidly in recent years (from 
27,000,000 kWh. in 1929 to 110,000,000 kWh. in 1938), more thermal 
plants have been put into reserve; and thermal stations produced only 
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31,000,000 kWh. in 1938, as compared with 30,000,000 kWh. in 1929, 
despite the large increase in consumption. 

Normally 50 per cent. of the electricity generated in the country is 
used for domestic and industrial purposes in the Casablanca district, 
23 per cent. by the railways, and 12 per cent. by the phosphates mines. 
Other industrial undertakings supplied include the anthracite mines 
at Djerada, the iron mines at Ait Amer, and the lead mines at Hassi 
Touissit and Bou Beker. Most of the larger towns and many of the 
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European colonies, such as those in the Trifa and the Tharga, are 
now electrically lit. Electricity is also becoming available in an in- 
creasing number of villages, notably in the Zenata-Fedala market- 
gardening area and in other parts of the Chaouia. Distribution is by 
means of 60,000-volt high-tension cables, with a number of 22,000- 
volt cables supplying the smaller centres. ‘The total length of the 
network is 1,000 miles (see Fig. 40). Electrical consumption in the 
larger towns in 1936 and 1937 is shown in Appendix G. 


Thermal Production 


With the increase in hydro-electric production Morocco has be- 
come almost independent of coal for its production of electrical 
energy, but there are important thermal stations in most of the larger 
‘towns, especially along the Atlantic seaboard. Anthracite from 
Djerada is used almost exclusively in north-eastern Morocco, but the 
west, where the demand for electricity is greatest, is dependent upon 
imported coal. Owing to the difficulties of transport all the larger 
stations are either near the coast or on the railway. Details of these 
plants are as follows: 

Roches Noires (Casablanca). This is a steam plant, opened in 1924 
and considerably enlarged in 1929, on the north-eastern outskirts of 
Casablanca. It has a capacity of 19,200 kW., and was formerly the 
most important base-load station in Morocco. With the development 
of the country’s water-power resources, however, it has become a 
reserve station to supplement output during periods of low water. 
Production has, therefore, decreased since 1935 (from over 31,000,000 
kWh. in 1935 to less than 10,000,000 kWh. in 1937) and is now sur- 
passed by the larger of the hydro-electric stations, notably Sidi Said 
-Maachou. There are four important 60-kV. lines: two to Rabat; one 
to Sidi Said Maachou via Bir Djedid St. Hubert, providing for an 
interchange of power between the two stations ; and one to Marrakech 
via Sidi el Aidi and Ben Guérir, with a line from the latter place to 
Louis Gentil and Safi. 

Agadir (capacity about 1,000 kW.). This station is diesel-operated 
and has not yet been linked to the general electricity grid. It has one 
transmission line, 6 miles long, supplying Insgane and the surround- 
ing agricultural districts. 

Marrakech (capacity 1,200 kW.). Supplies are received from Sidi el 
Aidi and Lalla Takerkoust. There is a 22-kV. line to the Tharga area. 

Oudjda (capacity about 4,500-5,000 kW.). ‘This, like the station at 
Agadir, is not connected to the general grid but supplies an isolated 
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network of 85 miles in north-eastern French Morocco. There are 
lines to Berkane, Saidia, the agricultural colonies of the Trifa, and 
the Djerada anthracite mines. This station is to convert progressively 
from diesel operation to steam, using anthracite waste from Djerada. 

Safi (capacity 4,500 kW.). Supplies are received from the Ben 
Guérir sub-station. 

Salé (capacity 2,000 kW.). Grid supplies are received for Rabat 
and Salé and 5-5-kV. lines run to Sidi Bou Knadel and the Oued 
Akrech quarries. There is a diesel-operated station with a capacity of 
less than 600 kW. at Mazagan, and a thermal plant at Mogador with 
a capacity of 300 kW. There are also small thermal plants associated 
with the hydro-electric stations at Fes, Meknes, and Sidi Said Maachou 
(see below). ‘These are used during low-water periods. 


Hydro-electric Production 


The three main rivers of Morocco, the Oued Oum er Rbia, the 
Oued Sebou, and the Oued Moulouya, all rise at heights exceeding 
8,000 feet above sea-level, where they receive heavy winter rainfall 
and abundant water from melting snow in spring. ‘Thus their volumes 
are relatively constant, low water being characteristic only of a few 
weeks in late summer and early autumn, and they have been utilized 
for the generation of hydro-electric power. Their longitudinal profiles 
are also suitable for this purpose, and solid foundations, necessary for 
the construction of dams and power-houses, occur almost every- 
where. ‘The Oued Oum er Rbia, with its tributaries, is of outstanding 
importance. Some of the smaller rivers also provide suitable facilities: 
in certain cases overhead charges have been reduced by electrical 
schemes being combined with irrigation and drainage projects, as on 
the Oued Beth at El Kansera and on the Oued Nfis at Lalla Taker- 
koust. Details of the more important stations are given below, and 
production figures for recent years are to be found in Appendix F. 

Sidi Said Maachou (Oued Oum er Rbia). This station, the most 
important in French Morocco, lies in the lower course of the Oued 
Oum er Rbia at a point where the river forms a large meander. The 
station is due west of Sidi el Aidi, 32 miles east-south-east of Mazagan 
by road; this is farther downstream than might have been expected, the 
reason being that the swift current makes communications extremely 
difficult near the river’s upper course. Water is led from the dam (see 
Plate XIX) by a tunnel, over 1,300 yards long, to the generating 
station 63 miles downstream. The station was completed in 1929 
and possesses some excellent equipment. There are four generating 
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sets, with an installed capacity of 16,600 kW. The flow of the river 
is markedly seasonal, varying from 880 to 7,000 cubic feet per 
second; production is, therefore, always smaller in summer and 
autumn than in winter and spring, and is now supplemented by a 
thermal plant, with a capacity of 3,000 kW. ‘The production of the 
combined plants varies considerably from year to year, being only 
45,411,800 kWh. in 1938 compared with 78,916,000 kWh. in 1934. 
The chief power line (60 kV.) joins the Casablanca—Marrakech line 
at Sidi el Aidi sub-station. Another 60-kV. line runs to Casablanca 
(Roches Noires) via Bir Djedid St. Hubert, and a third (22 kV.) to 
Mazagan via Azemmour. 

Kasba Zidania (Oued Oum er Rbia). ‘This station, 13 miles south- 
west of Kasba ‘T'adla, was opened in 1936, and in 1937 and 1938 was 
second only to Sidi Said Maachou. It has an installed capacity of 
7,200 kW. and had an output of 37,621,000 kWh. in 1938. The plant 
derives its water from an irrigation canal leading off the Oued Oum 
er Rbia at Kasba 'Tadla where the river is dammed. There are power 
lines to the Casablanca—Marrakech line at Sidi el Aidi via Boujad 
(60 kV.) and to Beni Mellal and the Beni Moussa area (22 kV.). The 
60-kV. line to Meknes, proposed in 1935, has not yet been installed. 

El Kansera (Oued Beth). The dam at El Kansera lies 17 miles 
south-west of Petitjean and 17 miles south of Sidi Slimane (see Vol. I, 
Plates IV and V). It drains and irrigates the countryside, as well as 
supplying the power station which was begun in 1928 and completed 
in 1935. It has an installed capacity of 11,500 kW. and produced 
24,726,000 kWh. in 1936, though only 8,222,000 kWh. in 1938. A 
60-kV. line runs to Port Lyautey and Casablanca via Sidi Slimane, 
and another to Meknes and Fes. ‘The station is an important peak 
load station for the Port Lyautey~Meknes—Fes area. 

Lalla Takerkoust (Oued Nfis). ‘This station, the most recent in the 
French Zone, was opened in 1938. It lies between Marrakech and 
Amismiz on the Oued Nfis, a left-bank tributary of the Oued Tensift, 
and is linked with anirrigation project. It has a capacity of 8,800 kW., 
but the production figure is unknown. There is a 60-kV. line to the 
main grid network at Marrakech and a 22-kV. line to the Azeggour 
molybdenum mines. 

Im Fout (Oued Oum er Rbia). This 30,000-kW. station is under 
construction on the Oued Oum er Rbia about 10 miles below Mechra 
Ben Abbou, and should be completed in 1943. ‘The plant will have an 
annual output of 100 million kWh. and will be linked to the main grid 
system. Water will also be available for the irrigation of the Doukkala. 
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Fes (Amont). This station derives its water from the Oued Fes and ~ 
the Oued ez Zitoun and has an installed capacity of 1,200 kW. It had 
an output of 7,416,000 kWh. in 1937. It is interconnected with Fes 
(Aval) and has an associated thermal plant for use during low-water 
periods. 

Fes (Aval). This plant, downstream from Fes, takes its water from 
the Oued Bou Kherareb and has a capacity of 1,880 kW. Production 
(13,362,000 kWh. in 1937) normally exceeds that of Fes (Amont), to 
which the station is linked by a 5-5-kV. line. 

Meknes. This station on the Oued Bou Fekrane has a capacity of 
only 480 kW. and, as at Fes, is combined with a steam plant. Its out- 
put in 1937 was 1,390,000 kWh. 

Taza. 'There is a small plant at 'T'aza, though eventually the town 
will be supplied from Fes (Aval). 

Aoulit. A small plant, using water from the Oued Outat, supplies 
the Aouli lead mines and the town of Midelt. 

Various other schemes have also been considered, notably those on 
the Oued Oum er Rbia at Imiz Deflane between Khenifra and Kasba 
Tadla, and on its left-bank tributary, the Oued el Abid, at Bir el 
Ouidane, 37 miles south of Kasba 'T'adla, where there will be a fall of 
nearly g20 feet. Other dams, at present used only for irrigation pur- 
poses (see pp. 126-9), may eventually be adapted for hydro-electric 
production. 

Electric railways, which draw their current from the grid system, 
are described in Chapter XV. 


SPANISH Morocco AND 'TANGIER 


Compared with the French Protectorate, the Spanish Protectorate 
and the ‘Tangier Zone are poorly supplied with sources of power. 
‘Timber is small in quantity and little used, and other fuels have to be 
imported: this means that in time of war the position with regard to 
fuel is somewhat precarious. 


(a) Coal and Petroleum 


7 Stocks of coal are not normally very large, and the import of anthra- 
cite from Djerada is very difficult owing to the absence of easy land 
routes connecting the French and the Spanish Zones. In normal times 
Spanish Morocco imports an average of 8,000 tons a year of motor 
spirit besides other oils, but no information is available as to the im- 
ports into the presidios. The petroleum storage capacity is moderate. 
At Ceuta the Ybarolla Company has 3 tanks with a total capacity of 
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32,000 tons; at Melilla the Shell Company has 5 tanks of 4,364 tons; 
at ‘Tangier the Shell Company has 5 tanks of 3,800 tons; and at 
Larache there are no tanks, but there are facilities for storing packed 
oils. 


(b) Electricity 

Some electricity is generated from coal, although, since all coal must 
be imported, considerable attention has been given to the develop- 
ment of hydro-electricity. Water is abundant in the mountains of 
the Rif during much of the year and the rivers, notably the Kert, the 
Ghis, the Lao, and the Martin on the north, and the Ouergha on the 
south, are swift flowing, but their volumes are usually too irregular for 
the generation of power throughout the year. There are storage dams 
on the Oued Moulouya, both completed and projected, but these are 
designed for irrigation purposes. ‘There is, therefore, as yet only one 
hydro-electric station, that near Presa del Lao, on the Oued Lao, 
about 8 miles north of Chechaouene. ‘The electricity supply may be 
divided into two parts: the western area, and the iron-ore district 
round Melilla. Elsewhere there are no plants of any importance. 
Tangier is supplied partly by a local plant and partly from the Spanish 
Zone. 

Until recently the system was primitive. Each of the larger towns 
had a small diesel generating plant supplying its surrounding dis- 
trict at a low voltage. The system has now been greatly improved by 
the construction of two fairly large power stations: one, the hydro- 
electric station on the Oued Lao to supply the western area; the 
other, a steam plant at Melilla, supplying that town, the ore-handling 
plant in the port, and the mines in the neighbourhood. The Oued Lao 
station is to be supplemented by a second hydro-electric station to be 
built farther downstream. The old diesel plants in the towns are now 
seldom worked, existing only as reserves. ‘The Oued Lao hydro- 
electric plant, put into service in 1934, has a capacity of 7,100 kW. 
Water is held up by a dam, 66 feet high and 984 feet long, about 
4 miles above the station, and there is a head of water of 394 feet. 
Provision has been made for a doubling of the present power of 
the station. There are transmission lines to ‘Tetouan, Tangier, and 
Larache. The Melilla steam-power plant has a capacity of 6,250 kW. 
and was opened in 1931. It normally uses Welsh coal, though oil can 
be burned. The reserve plants are at El Ksar el Kebir, Larache, 
Tetouan, Melilla, Ceuta, and Tangier. None of these has an installed 
capacity exceeding 1,000 kW., except that at Ceuta, which is 1,500 kW. 
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APPENDIX A 


Mineral Production and Exports of French Morocco, 1935-8 


Mineral 





Phosphates 
Iron ore 


Coal (anthra- 


cite) 
Manganese 
Lead 
Zinc 
Cobalt . 
Nickel! . 


Tin 
Antimony 
Tungsten 


Gold (fine oz.) 
Silver (fine oz.) 


Graphite 
Salt 
Crude oil 
alc. 
Gypsum 


Molybdenum 


T1935 


1,271,000 


52,100 
24,506 
4,094 
140 

54 

387 
1,264 


1,176 


108 
} 





Production (tons) 


1936 


1,314,000 


48,700 
29,412 
10,098 
2,082 
3,317 
146 
201 

Ar 

72 


1,760 
83,254 
394 
Sor 


154 | 
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1937 


1,465,000 


65,744 


105,507 
75,257 
21,359 

9,514 
5,198 
250 
193 

19 

43 
3,568 
241,549 
331 
11,030 
2,437 





1938 


262,007 


120,000 
85,230 
27,417 

5,445 
6,440 
316 
201 
47 
258 

6 
8,160 
208,980 
302 
909 
3,151 





1 Metal content of ore. 


1935 


1,424,482 |1,277,000 


11,612 
24,506 


3,601 


199 





Exports (tons) 


1936 


1,182,000 


5,610 


21,751 
27,460 
6,230 
761 
3,947 


Bee 


29 
194 


234 


1,346 
1,040 





1937 


1,529,000 


26,179 


70,371 
31,199 
16,293 
7,018 
3,478 


he 


27 
109 


150 


828 
4,232 





LOSS 


1,411,000 
132,480 


20,411 
42,722 
21,142 
5,790 
5,175 
.. 255 
30 

89 


oe 
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APPENDIX B 
The Mining Companies of French Morocco, 1937 


Operating company 


~ Soc. Chérifienne des eee 


de Djerada ‘ , 
Soc. des Mines de Bou ‘rfa ‘ 
Tifnout-Tiranimine. 
Soc. Chérifienne d’Etudes Ministes 
(Imini) 
soc. de Beospection ef d’ Prides 
Miniéres au Maroc , 
Omnium Nord-Africain : . 
Office Chérifien des Phosphates 
(Khouribga and Louis Gentil) . 
Soc. Chérifienne des Pétroles oe 
fat). 
Soc. Le Molyhdane Ghee gues) 
Omnium Minier Marocain 
Soc. des Mines d’Aouli : : 
Soc. Marocaine du Djebel Chiker . 


Cie Royale Asturienne des Mines 
(Hassi Touissit) . 

Mines de Bab Cedra_ . 

Mines de Sidi Mohammed bem Risener 

Soc. des Mines de Zelliya 

Soc. Miniére du Haut Guir . 


Soc. des Mines de Mendjel Lakhal . 
Soc. Miniére de Goundafa ; 


Nias de WAsif el Mat 


Soc. Miniére pata au Maroc 
(Oulmes) . 

Soc. des Mines d’ cee woud 
Zem F 

Mines de Tiflet 3 

Soc. Marocaine Mines et Produits - 

Mines de Moualine el Rahba 

Mines de Boulhaut 5 

Mines et Graphites du Maroc (Diebi: 
let). : ‘ 

Soc. des Witte a’ ipachene ; 

Lac Zima ‘ 

Soc. Miniére de Bali Roreies Gites 





Mineral 


Anthracite 
Manganese 


Phosphates 





Crude oil 
Molybdenum 
Lead 


” 


” 


Zinc 


Lead 





Antimony 
Tron | 


Graphite 
Salt 





Cobalt 
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Production 
Tons 


105,458 
33,803 
1,025 


12,174 


23,189 
1,291 


1,455,160 


2,437 
193 
42 
9,733 
260 
148 


4,834 
479 
217 
3,131 
1,755 
4,785 
18 
869 
2,694 
21 

1,889 


19 


43 
5,500 
51,916! 
6,742 
1,574 


331 
1,483 
9,547 
5,200 


217 


Number of hands 
employed on 
31.12.37 


121 


543 


70 
21 


95 
15 


25 
55 








| Euro- 
peans | Natives 


1,289 
253 
130 


300 


1,958 


159 


3,790 


419 
460 
17 
543 
45 


304 
140 

60 
200 
834 

37 
230 


170 
go 


408 
230 





1 106,942 tons for the first six months of 1938. 
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The Principal Industries of French Morocco, 1937 


Industry 


Foodstuffs 
Flour-mills 
Breweries 
Lemonade . 
Cold stores and ice 
factories . 
Biscuits : : 
Spaghetti and macaroni 
Vinegar 
Olive-oil 


Sugar , : wt 


Fish curing and canning 
Vegetable canning 

Jam and fruit pulp 
Meat canning 
Chocolate 


Building materials 
Cement 
Paving stones 
Bricks and tiles 
Quarries 


Marble 


Others 

Oil works 

Glass works 

Soap factories 

Candle factories . 

Explosives . , 

Tar and bitumen 

Superphosphates 

Metal industries . 

Vegetable fibre 

Alfa (esparto grass) 

Woollens: 
Spinning . 
Weaving 

Wool-washing 


" Including 5 factories canning both fi 





Number 
of 


factories 


24 
I 


It 


ESRC ats ea CY 





| square ft. 





Production 


Unit 





tons 
gallons 


3) 
gallons 
tons 





tons 
stones 
tons 


” 


”» 


tons 
glasses 
tons 





lb. 


148,000 
1,320,000 
1,034,000 


14,800 
689 
4,230 
257,400 
643 
49,000 
13,604 
56,700 
36,908 
787 
236 


157,000 
22,000,000 
46,250 
246,000 
39,000 


79° 
3,000,000 
5,900 
4,600 

590 
18,700 
17,700 
13,090 
64,000 
10,800 


176,000 
236,800 
440,000 











Number of 
hands employed 


peans 


160 
83 
20 


85 
20 
Ze 


129 
419 


6 


74 
60 


200 
7O 
I0o 


23 


37 
25 


22 

12 
401 
250 


sh and vegetables. 





Natives 





IZ 





310 
400 
346 

500 
500 


95 
200 


188 
300 

5° 

93 

50 
1,093 
40,000 
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The Fish-canning and Curing Industry in French Morocco, 1937 
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Numbers employed Fish Weight of 
; | 4 | Nobines delivered finished 
Canning factories (34) | to factories| products 
Curing factories (10) | Europeans | Men | Women (tons) (tons) 
Mehdia 
I canning factory . 96 60 75 580 316 
_Fedala 
5 canning factories 30 130 785 2,298 eeyiste 
3 curing factories . | 4 14 Se a3 24. 
Casablanca | 
15 canning factories | 241 343 eat 10,483 8,002 
2 curing factories | 4 17 50 153 96 
Mazagan 
2 canning factories 5 22 280 ng ty) 326 
Safi 
II canning factories 28 295 2,068 3,983 2,392 
4 Curing factories II 76 303 960 603 
Insgane 
I curing factory 10 146 88 
APPENDIX E 
Imports of Mineral Oils into French Morocco, 1935-7 
|. 9995. |- 2956 1937 
Value 
Quantity | Quantity | Quantity | (thousands 
Type (tons) (tons) (tons) of francs) Main sources 
Petrol (motor spirit, &c.) 86,620 89,627 94,455 112,663 | Roumania 45%. 
Venezuela 32%. 
Netherlands W. 
Indies 13%. 
Gas and diesel oils (ex- 
cluding re-exports) £35503 14,675 17,776 8,728 | Netherlands W. 
Indies 29%. 
Venezuela 21%. 
Roumania 17%. 
USS.A. 14%. 
Re-exports (bunkering) je) Bdge | 2,487 a 
Other petroleum products 
(paraffin, &c.) 11,052 10,452 10,707 10,840 | Venezuela 51%, 
Netherlands W. 
Indies 21%. 
Roumania 17%, 
Lubricating oils 5,069 4,803 6,466 * 13,603. | U.S.A. 53%. 
France 18%. 
Belgium 13%. 
United King- 
dom 9%. 
Fuel oils and residues (ex- 
cluding re-exports) 709 5, t57 8,083 3,096 | France 65%. 
Netherlands W. 
: Indies 29%. 
Re-exports (bunkering) 245 5,158 5,544 im 
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APPENDIX F 


MINING, INDUSTRIES, AND POWER 


Production of Electrical Stations in French Morocco, 1934-7 


(Figures in thousands of kilowatt hours) 


Ne a 





























1934 1935 1936 1937 
Thermal stations 
Roches Noires P7512 31,027 5,076 9,292 
Agadir 519 575 655 947 
Marrakech 69 117 104 101 
Oudjda 1,786 2,984 3,399 55390 
Safi tnd 46 © 33 41 
Salé 946 160 64 ; 
Mazagan 13 14 19 2 
Fes (Amont) 226 10 ° ° 
Hydro-electric stations 
Sidi Said Maachou 78,916 59.130 51,268 42,221 
Kasba Zidania ae 326 14,544 38,945 
El] Kansera 627 9,634 24,726 12,478 
Fes (Amont) . 8,743 7,438 6,864 7,416 
Fes (Aval) 8,666 13,934 13,019 13,362 
Meknes 1,553 1,672 1,589 1,390 
TOTALS 119,584 121,085 121,962 131,597 
APPENDIX G 


Electrical Consumption in the Towns of French Morocco, 1936 and 1937 





Low 

tension 

Casablanca 17,369 
Rabat-Salé 6,017 
Fes . B52 Le 
Marrakech 2,322 
Meknes . 2,165 
Sait 388 
Oudjda . 1,041 
Mazagan 443 
Port Lyautey . 666 
Taza 490 
Mogador 361 
Sefrou 164 
Small systems . 2,056 
‘POTAES: . | 36;604 





(Thousands of kilowatt hours) 


1936 


















High Low 
tension Total tension 
22,852 40,221 17,477 

1,892 7,909 6,724 

441 3,653 3,506 
669 2,991 2,524 
[3k ted 2,682 2,446 
521 909 430 
301 1,351 1,992 
244 687 495 
172 838 735 

2 492 530 

29 390 421 

ore 164 52 
1,318 3,374 2,471 
28,967 65,661 39,899 





1937 


High 











22,224 
2,567 
560 
762 
585 
559 
890 
277 
72 

I 

33 


30,182 


tension 


| — | | 


1,952 








Total 


39,701 
8,891 
3,066 
3,286 
3,031 

989 
2,882 
772 
993 
531 
454 
152 


4,423 


70,081 


CHAPTER XIII 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
A. COMMERCE 
FRENCH Morocco 


OTH internal and external trade are important in French Morocco. 
The internal trade has existed for centuries, but has increased 
considerably as means of communication have been improved. The 
external trade, in contrast, is of comparatively recent growth, de- 
veloping only since the pacification of the country by the French 
administration. 

The products of the various regions of Morocco are complementary 
to one another, and consequently domestic trade has grown up 
between different districts. There is also a large internal trade in 
imported commodities such as cotton piece-goods, sugar, and tea. 
The biggest commercial centres, outside the Atlantic ports, are 
the old capitals of Fes and Marrakech. Other important mar- 
kets grow up where contrasting regions meet—Khenifra and Beni 
Mellal, for example, at the junction of the Tadla and the Middle 
Atlas. In addition there are the smaller weekly markets, or souks, 
which play a vital part in the economic, social, and political life 
of the countries, and whose functions have been described more 
fully in Volume I, pp. 13 and 173. Increased transport facilities are 
leading to a decrease in the number of souks, but are increasing the 
trade and scope of those remaining. The greatest of these is probably 
that at Marrakech, where traders meet from such contrasting regions 
as the Sous, the Haouz, the Tafilelt oases, and the Atlas. Other large 
souks are at Souk el Arba du Gharb, Settat and Berrechid in the 
Chaouia, Sidi Ben Nour in the Doukkala, and Souk el Djema es Sahim 
in the Abda. Besides the souks, there are several annual fairs, or 
Mouggar, which take place on the fringe of the Sahara, in the basins 
of the Sous and the Noun. These used to last for several days, and at 
them Moroccan goods were often exchanged for Sudanese produce. 
With the disappearance of the trade in slaves, these fairs have become 
relatively unimportant. There is also a certain amount of buying and 
selling at the festivals held near the tombs of saints (Amara or 
Mousseur). 

The foreign trade of French Morocco (Fig. 41) has increased 
tremendously during the present century, growing in harmony with 
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the country’s economic development, as roads, railways, and ports 
have been built, minerals discovered, and agricultural production 
improved and extended. The decline between 1929 and 1934 was 
caused by the world depression, but since 1934 there has been a 
steady rise in the value of the trade. The devaluation of the franc, 
however, makes this economic recovery less genuine than the statistics 
would seem to imply. 

The excess of imports over exports revealed by the graph (Fig. 42) 
has always been a characteristic of French Morocco, and is a 
normal feature of most newly developed countries. All French over- 
seas territories, for example, with the exception of Algeria since 
1936, have adverse balances. In recent years the gap between im- 
ports and exports has been steadily diminished (Table I), the export 
trade has grown with increased agricultural production and the dis- 
covery of new mineral resources, and the import trade has decreased. 
This last is largely due to the fact that the country is now fairly well 
supplied with public works and possesses a considerable, though not 
excessive, amount of agricultural and industrial equipment. There 
have also been very few European colonists since 1929, whilst native 
demands for imported goods remain small and are unlikely to grow 
very rapidly. Since 1936 the adverse balance of trade has again 
increased, but this is generally regarded as merely a temporary trend. 
Invisible imports add to the adverse balance, but for these there are 
no statistics available. 


TABLE I 
The Balance of Trade 





Ratio of value of 

Adverse balance of trade | exports to imports 

Year (millions of francs) (imports = I00) 
$O32°°, : 1,100 38 
HO33 . 932 | 39 
10? a 652 | 50 
1935 517 55 
1936 ° . 339 66 
1937 - . 622 64 
EOS : 625 70 








The most important factor in the commerce of Morocco is the Act 
of Algeciras of 1906, whereby the country has been compelled to 
adopt an ‘Open Door’ policy. In accordance with this Act eight 
ports are open to all nations: Casablanca, Rabat, Port Lyautey 


Millions of Francs 
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(Kenitra), Fedala, Mazagan, Safi, Mogador, and Agadir, the last 


having been added in 1930. An ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. 
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Fic. 42. The Commerce of French Morocco 


may be levied on imported goods, but there are many exceptions to 
this. By the Franco-Moroccan agreements of 1892 precious metals, 
precious stones, silk stuffs, wines, and distilled liquors pay only 5 per 
cent., while fertilizers, agricultural machinery, books, and music 
are admitted duty-free. An extra duty of 24 per cent. is levied on all 
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imports for the benefit of the Public Works fund. In addition, by the 
Franco-British convention of 1917, goods brought overland from 
Algeria through Oudjda are also exempt from duty. These inter- 
national agreements have opened no markets to the products of 
Morocco, and at the same time have left her defenceless against the 
commercial expansion of other countries. This position has been 
exploited, particularly by the Japanese, who have ‘dumped’ their 
manufactures in Morocco and have bought almost nothing in return. 
Some countries have closed their doors to Moroccan produce. 
French Morocco herself has been unable to show any special dis- 
crimination in favour of metropolitan France. Even so, France has 
made a number of concessions for Moroccan produce, limited 
amounts of such commodities as grain and fresh vegetables being 
allowed into the country free of duty. 

For these and other reasons France has always played an out- 
standing part in the commerce of Morocco (Fig. 41), accounting for 
65 per cent. of the value of the total trade in 1918, and for 45 per 
cent., 38 per cent., and 39 per cent., in 1936, 1937, and 1938 respec- 
tively. In 1938 France supplied 34:5 per cent. by value and 22-8 per 
cent. by weight of the imports, and purchased 45 per cent. by value 
of the exports. Other countries trading with French Morocco are 
Belgium, Japan, the U.S.A., the United Kingdom, Italy, and Algeria. 
Trade with Spain, which was formerly considerable, has been negli- 
gible since the Civil War. 


Imports 


_ The Protectorate’s import trade in 1937 and 1938 (1,000,000 and 
913,000 tons respectively) was much smaller than in 1929 (over 
2,000,000 tons), though more than in 1936 (802,000 tons). Its value has 
increased since 1936, but this has been caused by the devaluation of 
the franc. Statistics for the import trade for recent years are given 
in Appendix A and Fig. 43. The imports fall into three main classes: 
foodstuffs, fuel supplies, and manufactured goods. The foodstuffs 
include butter, cheese, rice and rice flour, potatoes (mainly seed 
potatoes, good supplies of which have not yet been grown in Morocco), 
sugar, tea, coffee, and the various edible oils. In both 1936 and 1937 
hard wheat was also imported, mainly from Canada, as a result of 
the poor harvests throughout French Morocco: normally wheat, of 
the soft variety not eaten by the natives, is one of the chief exports. 
The fuel imports—coal and petroleum products—are discussed on 
pp. 207-8 above. The manufactured goods imported include various 
A 4525 Q 
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Fic. 43. The Imports of French Morocco (in millions of francs) 
textiles, shoes, motor vehicles and tyres, metal manufactures and 
machinery, and timber. 

Of the countries supplying Morocco France, accounting for more 
than one-third of the total imports, remains dominant, and is 
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followed by Japan, Belgium, China, the U.S.A., Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom. Japan, which supplied more than 
10 per cent. of the total in 1938 (principally textiles), has been second 
since 1934, but in 1933 was only seventh. In return she purchases 
insignificant quantities of Moroccan produce, the difference between 
the value of her exports and her imports from Morocco in 1936, 
1937, and 1938 having been 122, 150, and 218 million francs respec- 
tively. The volume of the trade of the other countries has remained 
steady except in the case of Italy, the increase of which is mainly 
represented by textiles, the U.S.A., and the United Kingdom. 
Motor vehicles and accessories and mineral oils constitute one-third 
of America’s trade with Morocco. The British share has been almost 
halved between 1934 (4°5 per cent.) and 1938 (2-6 per cent.), whilst 
its value (in £ sterling) has declined from £863,834 to £313,214; the 
decline has resulted from the devaluation of the franc, the under- 
selling of British manufactured goods by Japanese, Italian, and, to a 
less extent, German producers, and the competition of the growing 
industries of Morocco itself. 

Coal is normally the chief import with cotton piece-goods second, 
but in 1938 cotton goods were third and coal-tar (only eighth in 1937) 
second. Other imports were tyres and inner tubes, iron and steel, 
household goods and white metal ware, potatoes (especially seed), 
lubricating oils, whisky, and various types of woollen goods. In the 
past, soya-bean oil, candles, and cement were important imports, but 
these were negligible in 1938, owing to the reduced consumption of 
soya-bean oil, for which ground-nut oil has also been increasingly 
substituted, and to the increased local production of candles and 
cement (see pp. 192 and 195 above). 

Except for the United Kingdom, the British Empire plays an 
unimportant part in Morocco’s import trade. ‘The main imports are 
jute and cotton from India (see Table II). As explained above (p. 135), 
the import of 38,891 tons of wheat from Canada was exceptional 
owing to the bad harvest. 


Exports 


Whilst the apparent value of the export trade has more than doubled 
itself since 1934, owing to the devaluation of the franc (Fig. 44), its 
weight has remained almost stationary, being about 2,000,000 tons in 
each of the years 1934-6, and 2,260,000 tons in both 1937 and 1938. 

Phosphates have, for some years, been Morocco’s chief export, 
whilst latterly various metal ores have become important (see Chapter 
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XIT). Agricultural products also bulk largely in the export trade, the 
size of which depends, therefore, to a considerable extent on the 
nature of the harvest. They include wheat (chiefly soft wheat), 
barley, early vegetables and potatoes (the volume of which increased 


TABLE II 
Trade between French Morocco and the British Empire, 1937 





























% by 
value of 
Imports Exports Total total trade 
-— with all 
Country Tons 000’s fr. Tons 000’s fr. Tons 000’s fr. | countries 
United Kingdom . 58,436 50,837 | 145,509 89,650 | 203,945 | 140,487 4:8 
Canada . ; : 38,891 48,183 1,505 1,298 40,396 49,481 1°7 
Union of S. Africa . 831 1,05r | 114,988 17,800 | 115,819 18,851 06 
India : 2 3,818 11,544 8 24 3,826 11,568 o"4 
British possessions in 
the Mediterranean . 7 20 4,226 6,284 4,233 6,304 o'2 
British possessions in 
America 1,067 1,611 147 219 1,214 1,830 0:06 
Australia 8 40 93 179 96 219 neg. 
103,053 | 113,286 | 266,476 | 115,454 | 369,529 | 228,740 78 


by 25 per cent. between 1936 and 1938), and citrus fruits, exports of 
which have more than doubled since 1936, increasing from 41,000 
tons in that year to 105,000 tons in 1938. Exports of eggs and dried 
almonds declined in 1938, in the latter case owing to a bad harvest. 
The only large export of the livestock industry is that of live sheep, 
numbers of which fluctuate considerably from year to year (1936, 
181,064; 1937, 126,297; 1938, 193,845). 

Many of the decreases recorded in 1938 appear to be due to the 
unusually heavy exports of 1937, and not to the permanent loss of any 
markets. 

In 1936, 1937, and 1938 metropolitan France was easily French 
Morocco’s best customer, purchasing 59, 47, and 45 per cent. respec- 
tively of the country’s total exports, with Algeria (the second cus- 
tomer) accounting for 12, 10, and 12 per cent. respectively, so that 
much of the export trade is not, therefore, international trade in the 
true sense of that term (see Appendix B and Fig. 45). ‘To-day Moroccan 
producers realize that all their exports cannot be purchased by metro- 
politan France, and that there are limits to the amounts which can 
be allowed duty free. Increased attention is, therefore, being paid 
to the production of those goods, which, instead of competing with 
those of France, are complementary to them. In addition strenuous 
efforts to find alternative overseas markets are being made by the 
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Fic. 45. The Exports of French Morocco 


Office Cherifien de Contréle et d’Exportation, an organization 
which now controls go per cent. of all exports, minerals ex- 
cepted. ‘I'he success achieved so far is limited, however, as most 
of the purchasing countries take only small quantities of a wide 
variety of commodities, and in no case are they exclusively depen- 
dent upon the Protectorate for supplies. The country is, therefore, in 
a highly vulnerable economic position. Before 1935 Spain was French 
Morocco’s third customer, but both it and Spanish Morocco have 
ceased to buy in the French Zone since the Civil War, and Italy has 
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Fic. 46. Ships entering French Morocco 


taken the third place. Exports to the United Kingdom, the fourth 
customer, increased from {346,163 in 1934 to £941,187 in 1937 and 
amounted to £759,170 in 1938. ‘This expansion was partly due to the 
general economic development of the Zone, but more particularly to 
the disappearance of the important British trade in fruit and vegeta- 
bles with Spain, and the substitution of French Moroccan supplies 
(see p.139). Normally the United Kingdom’s main purchases are about 
go,000 tons of phosphates, and a variable quantity of dried almonds, 
according to the nature of the harvest. In 1937 almonds were first, 
the crop being an excellent one, but the 1938 crop was very poor and 
exports were greatly reduced. Besides the increased trade in early 
vegetables and potatoes, the United Kingdom takes canary seed, 
vegetable fibre, cork, olive oil, esparto grass, and canned fish, exports 
of the latter increasing from only 7 tons (valued at 28,000 francs) in 
1934 to 951 tons (5,100,000 francs) in 1937 and 1,065 tons (10,400,000 
francs) in 1938. 
Exports to other parts of the British Empire are unimportant, 
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except for the phosphates purchased by the Union of South Africa 
(114,988 tons in 1937) (see Table If). 

French vessels normally account for about 45 per cent. of the 
shipping using the ports of French Morocco, followed by British, 
German, and Italian ships (see Fig. 46). 


SPANISH Morocco 


In the Spanish, as in the French Zone, there is an important 
internal commerce carried on at the hundred or so weekly tribal 
markets, though in the villages there is practically no trading, and 
market towns are almost non-existent. | 

International trade is on a very small scale as compared with that 
of the French Zone, and latterly has been much diminished as a result 
of the Civil War in Spain and the introduction of much legislation of 
a restrictive nature affecting commerce. It has already been noticed 
that, owing to the fact that Ceuta and Melilla are presidios, the 
commercial statistics are somewhat misleading. 

Figures for the import and export trade between 1935 and 1938 
are given in Table ITI. 


Taste III 
Commerce of Spanish Morocco, 1935-8 





Imports | Exports 
Year Tons Pesetas | Tons Pesetas 
1935 124,439 64,004,657 1,219,250 26,178,398 
1936 . 119,530 60,597,793 1,244,959 26,755,507 
1937). 152,517 150,427,431 1,290,039 31,660,872 
1938. . 140,905 123,146,184 1,480,300 71,143,224 


The figures of value are unreliable owing to the large fluctuations 
in the peseta, and the figures of quantity are more significant. These 
increased considerably between 1935 and 1937, imports by more 
than 20 per cent. and exports by about 10 per cent. By weight, 


exports (mostly iron ore) greatly exceed imports, but by value im- 
ports are rather larger. 


Imports 


The imports consist for the most part of supplies for the Europeans, 
both military and civil, in the zone, and fall into four main classes: 
foodstuffs (including cereals, refined sugar, edible oils, tea, flour, 
semolina, and wines), manufactured goods (such as cotton textiles 
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and candles), machinery (iron and steel goods, motor vehicles and 
parts), and petroleum (the bulk of which comes from Cepsa, a Tene- 
riffe concern refining Venezuelan oil). Appendix C gives the chief 
‘imports for 1936-8 with their countries of origin, excluding manu- 
factured goods, for which such information is lacking. Table IV 
shows the imports by countries for the same period. 


TaBLe IV 
Imports to Spanish Morocco (by countries), 1935-7 


Quantities Values 
Cesintiies (tons) (thousands of pesetas) 
of origin 1935 | 1936 1937 1935 | 1936 1937 
» Spain ~. ‘ - | 28,893 | 27,263 | 119,687 | 19,991 | 20,573 | 84,226 
Germany . - | 5,916 | 4,494 | 10,334 | 2,508 | 2,331 | 3,995 
United Kingdom . | 12,734 | 10,297 4,972 5,172 3,794 1,136 
Belgium A i | 29,019 |} 25,078 3,805 8,290 8,192 1,683 
France . ‘ ait PASE |, 2aS7T 2,067 6,312 8,389 1,023 
U.S.A... . » | 3.717 | 2,363 1,248 | 4,896 | 2,883 | 1,549 
Portugal : ‘ 2,896 2,203 716 1,156 1,O1I 569 
The Netherlands . 33423 3,501 508 1237 1,301 489 
Japan. . . 791 684 287 | 3,755 | 3,176 | 1,696 
Italy F , ‘ 4,018 396 66 1,360 478 247 
also 
Ceuta. ; ; aa 248 3,128 os 219 2,646 
Melilla . ‘ F ee 2,797 1,824 is 1,310 1,868 


The outstanding features of this trade have been the fourfold 
increase in the trade with Spain between 1935 and 1937, the 75 per 
cent. increase in German trade, and the decreases of all other 
countries, amounting to 88 per cent. in the case of France, 85 per 
cent. for Belgium, 66 per cent. for U.S.A., 60 per cent. for the United 
Kingdom, 75 per cent. for Portugal, and go per cent. for Sweden. 
Even Italian trade declined during the period from over 4,000 tons 
to only 66 tons. The increase in the trade with Spain has resulted 
from the various measures promulgated which favour Spanish ex- 
ports and from the absence of any exchange problem. Thus all 
industries established in the Spanish Zone are compelled to use 
Spanish coal from Asturias, whilst all users of nut coal must accept 
a certain proportion of small stuff, amounting in some cases to 80 per 
cent. The increased trade with Germany has developed from the 
Civil War and the subsequent close association of Germany and 
Spain, both of which have pursued a policy of economic nationalism 
and of State control over all forms of commercial activity. French 
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trade increased considerably until the autumn of 1936, when the 
frontier between the two zones was closed, and dealers in grain and 
cattle in the French Zone suffered severely. ‘The trade with the 
international zone has also been hit, in this case as a result of exchange 
fluctuations. British trade with Spanish Morocco normally consists 
of coal and coke (7,320 tons in 1935, 4,275 tons in 1937), sugar (2,603 
and 561 tons), soap (655 and 37 tons), and candles (631 and 17 tons). 


Exports 


The export trade is dominated by Spain, although, following the 
outbreak of the Civil War, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
and Germany took increased quantities, mainly of iron-ore. [ron-ore 
is the outstanding export, accounting for 1,150,879 tons of the total 
export trade of 1,290,039 tons in 1937. Details of this trade are given 
on page 187 above. Next in importance come cattle, eggs, hides, vege- 
table fibre, cork, esparto grass, charcoal, bricks, virgin wax, and 
various minerals, including copper, manganese, and antimony. 

Appendix D gives the leading exports for 1936-8 with the principal 
destinations, and Table V the export trade by countries. In both 
cases the figures are deceptive owing to the peculiar role of Ceuta 
and Melilla, and the only genuine exports are minerals, esparto grass, 
and vegetable fibre. 

TABLE V 


Exports from Spanish Morocco (by countries), 1936-8 























Quantities Values 
(tons) (thousand pesetas) 

Destination 1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 1938 
Spain . 2,341 4,413 5,399 | 1,304 | 4,844 | 2,652 
Ceuta . 7,635 8,739 8,350 | 4,475 | 3,881 | 10,275 
Melilla : - | 261,344 | 575,264 |1,464,202 | 9,998 | 13,852 .| 56,864 
Germany ; - |) FEs.922 25343 496 1,420 1,085 581 
Belgium : : 14,644 | ri2 = 72 I we 
France : ; 68,143 Se res 746 3c 
United Kingdom . 74,121. | 67 os 1,983 15 
The Netherlands . | 525,026 | 698,923 a 5,638 7,894 ws 
Italy 7 : 6,094 eth 1,194 62 .. 401 
Other countries. 69,709 178 659 958 79 37° 

TOTAL . * |1,244,959 |1,290,039 |1,480,300 | 26,756 | 31,661 | 71,143 














Recent statistics are not available for the commerce or the shipping 
of the ports of the Spanish Zone, but figures for the traffic cleared at 
the principal customs posts in 1937 are given on page 104 above. The 
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export trade, chiefly iron-ore, is dominated by Melilla, but imports 
enter the zone not only through Melilla, but also through Ceuta, 
Larache, Rio Martin, anda number of minor ports (see also Chapter X). 
‘No later shipping figures are available than those for 1935, when 638 
vessels, with a tonnage of 449,768, used the ports of the zone (exclud- 
ing Ceuta and Melilla). Of these 410 (282,845 tons) were Spanish, 
93 (39,348 tons) British, and 41 (49,733 tons) German. 


'TANGIER 


The trade of ‘Tangier, as shown by the figures below, has been 
greatly affected by the Spanish Civil War. Owing to the devaluation 
of the franc, the figures of value are unreliable: that for 1934 is very 
high owing to an abnormally large import of gold bullion, valued at 
63,000,000 francs. The predominance of the import over the export 
trade is very marked every year. 


TasB_e VI 
Commerce of Tangier, 1934-8 


























| Imports Exports 
Francs Francs 
Year (millions) Tons | (millions) Tons 
1934 - . 129 63,108 | 13 4,415 
£OQ35" 2 ; 62 66,182 | 19 4,394 
1936. . 68 68,771 9 3,859 
1937 - 80 52,853 8 4,531 
1938 . ; 95 41,169 II 4,040 
TaB_e VII 


Imports to Tangier (Quantities and Values), 
1937, with Principal Sources of Supply 




















Francs 
Tons (thousands) Chief suppliers 
Flour (wheat) . é 8,914 11,818 France. 
Sugar (refined) : 1,897 2,425 Belgium, Czechoslovakia. 
Iron bars ; Gig 1,201 45337 Belgium. 
Ground-nut oil 
(edible) ; ; 325 1,422 The Netherlands, France, 
and Germany. 
Soap : : ; 307 1,033 France, United Kingdom. 
Soya oil (edible : 304 1,216 Denmark, the Netherlands. 
Bitumens : F 302 213 United Kingdom. 
Tea : F , £33 1,100 China, India. 
Cigarettes and cigars 75 1,216 Algeria, Cuba, U.S.A. 
Woollens : ; 22 122A United Kingdom, Japan, 
France. 
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TaBLeE VIII 
Imports to Tangier (by countries), 1937-8 
Value 
(millions of francs) 

Country of origin 1937 1938 
France . : : j 22°8 29°8 
Belgium “ : A > 23°6 8-0 
United Kingdo ‘ , 6°5 8:0 
U.S.A, |. ‘ ‘ ; a5 a5 
Japan: : ; ‘ 3°6 fe 
ftaly.,. : é : 2°5 6:6 
The Netherlands . ; oy eed 6°4 
Other countries : : 22°5 21°3 
TOTAL : : 80'1 94°7 


Imports 


Statistics for the principal items of import in 1937 and 1938 are 
given in Tables VII, VIII, and IX. Other imports included candles, 
cotton textiles, cereals, fruit, vegetables, wines, and coffee. 

As a result of the Spanish Civil War, French Morocco has largely 
replaced Spain as a supplier of fruit, vegetables, and wines. 

The volume of British imports to Tangier, consisting mainly of 
bitumens, sugar, and soap, has decreased considerably in recent years, 
owing to the adverse exchange and the prohibitively high freight 
charges of the shipping lines calling at Tangier. British goods, which 
are usually durable and of high quality rather than cheap, have also 
found it very difficult to compete in this market, particularly as the 
purchasing power of the zone is not high. 

















TABLE IX 
Imports to Tangier from the United Kingdom, 
1935-8 
Francs 
Year Tons (millions) 
LOSSas is 8875 | 6:6 
1936 . 4,652 6°3 
1937 4 3 73.1530 6°4 
1938.3 : 3,901 7°9 
Exports : 


Statistics for the export trade in 1937 and 1938 are given in Tables 
X, XI, and XII. Many of the exports are products, not of the 


Tangier, but of the Spanish Zone, most of the skins, for example, 
coming from the Rif. 
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TABLE X 


Exports from Tangier (Quantities and Values), 1937, 
with Principal Destinations 

















Francs 
Tons (thousands) Chief customers 
Scrap iron . ; ‘ 1,034 264 United Kingdom, Italy, 
the Netherlands. 
~Scrap copper and other 
metal scrap : . 255 196 United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands. 
Bones : ; a 318 i United Kingdom. 
“Skins . : . 201 1,736 U.S.A., France, United 
Kingdom. 
Eggs ‘ : : 120 536 Spain, United Kingdom, 
British Mediterranean 
possessions. 
Dried fish . : : 35 63 United Kingdom, Italy, 
(normally, though not 
in 1937). 
Preserved fish. ! 205 1,060 Tunisia, Italy, France. 
Canary-grass : : 166 337 United Kingdom. 
Moroccan leather goods 12 750 United Kingdom, British 
- Mediterranean posses- 
sions. 
TABLE XI 
Exports from Tangier (by countries), 1937-8 
Value 
(millions of francs) 
Destination 1937 1938 
British Mediterranean possessions . 2°0 4°4 
United Kingdom : ; 5 2°3 270 
France F : ; ; : 1°5 1°8 
Italy . : ; : ? : oO'4 o'7 
U.S.A. : : ; : ‘ o'7 o'2 
Other countries . : : , 1°3 1-7 
POTAL.. : : : . 8-2 I1*4 





————— 


In 1935 Italy and Spain, both purchasing goods to the value of 
more than 5 million francs, were 'Tangier’s leading customers, but 
their share has greatly declined as a result of the Italo-Abyssinian 
war, with the application of sanctions, and of the Spanish Civil War. 

Table XII gives details of the export trade to the United Kingdom 
(27-5 per cent. and 23 per cent. of the total value of the export trade 
in 1937 and 1938 respectively) and to the British possessions in the 
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1937 


BRITISH a oe 


409 


FRENCH coon 


l6| 


DUTCH swdiear 
| 69 


ITALIAN la 
63 


SPANISH he 
84. 


OTHERS ©: ae 
96\ 


1938 





318 


144 


7 | 


428. 


Fic. 47. Ships using the Port of Tangier 


Mediterranean (24 per cent. in 1937 and 38 per cent. in 1938). The 
high tonnage figure for 1937 was due to heavy exports of scrap iron 
to the United Kingdom, whose other purchases in that year included 
Moroccan leather goods, goatskins (raw), canary-grass, almonds, 
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and bones. The Mediterranean possessions bought live poultry, 
eggs, fresh vegetables, leather goods, charcoal, and bricks. 


TaBLe XII 


Exports from Tangier to the United Kingdom and 
British Possessions in the Mediterranean, 1935-8 


British possessions in the 

















United Kingdom Mediterranean 
Francs : Francs 
Year Tons (millions) Tons (millions) 
1935 - : 425 oor 778 2°7 
1936 . - 2 59 1°O 1,151 2°4 
O37 . . : 1,278 2°3 1,508 2°0 
1938 . : ; 405 26 EEO7 4°4 





British, and to a less extent French, predominance in the trade of 
Tangier is also emphasized by Fig. 47, which shows the shipping 
using the port of Tangier in 1937 and 1938. 


B. FINANCE 
FRENCH Morocco 


Sherifian Finance before 1912 


The financial organization of the Sherifian Empire has already 
been described in Chapter VIII, pp. 4-7. After the abortive 
attempts at reform by the Sultan Abd el Aziz in 1gor, French offers 
of assistance could not well be refused (see Vol. I, p. 209). A French 
syndicate provided a loan of 62,500,000 francs ({2,500,000) in 1904 
on the security. of the Customs. Six years later another loan was 
issued by the State Bank of Morocco. This was of 101,124,000 francs, 
_ and involved the establishment of a Contréle de la Dette at Tangier, 
which collected and administered the revenues conceded as security 
for payment. By this time the days of the fully independent Sultanate 
were numbered.. The French declared a Protectorate in 1912, but as 
early as 1916 French Morocco assumed responsibility for its own 
financial affairs. 


Revenue and Expenditure 


The budget is prepared by the Director-General of Finance, but 
he has by no means the last word in the matter. he parts dealing 
with the equipment and colonization of the country are submitted 
firstly to a Commission du Budget, which includes representatives of 
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industry and of agriculture under the presidency of the Secretary- 
General, and secondly to the Conseil du Gouvernement. The whole 
budget must then be passed by a committee, meeting in Paris, of 
representatives of the protectorate and of the Ministry of Finance, 
and approved by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. It is finally ratified 
by a dahir issued by the Sultan, promulgated by the Resident- 
General, and published (in a very summary form) in the Bulletin 
Officiel. 

Recent budgets have allowed for an average annual expenditure of 
about one thousand million francs. The principal items for 1939 
were as follows: 


Revenue 
Francs 
Direct taxes 221,074,000 
Customs ; 218,000,000 
Other indirect taxes 320,280,000 
Monopolies 145,272,000 
Other revenue 280,428,000 
1,185,054,000 
Expenditure 
Francs 

Public Debt and Civil List 346,741,390 
Public Works i ; : ; 109,755,070 
Posts, Telegraphs, &c. . ; : : 82,772,920 

Administration (Resident-General and 
Secretary-General) 47,742,130 
Finance : 109,617,410 
Justice 18,963,130 
Education . ; 100,203,710 
Health and Youth : : 49,348,840 

Political, Native Affairs, and Economic 
Departments 267,154,630 
Other expenditure 52,658,600 
Balance 95,570 


1,185,054,000 


The principal direct tax is the tertib, which is levied on harvest, 
fruit-trees, and livestock. In theory this is paid by all, but in practice 
it falls with no great severity on Europeans: the Government wishes 
to encourage the efforts and innovations of colonists, and new crops 
and the products of modern methods of farming are taxed very lightly 
or not at all. Other direct taxes are a tax on house property in the 
ports, a tax on profits, and a Taxe des Prestations, which replaces the 
old corvée system. ‘I'he Customs duties are regulated by Morocco’s 
position under the Act of Algeciras (see above, p. 223), with the 
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exception of those on goods entering from Algeria. Indirect taxes 
otherwise present few features of interest, being mainly imposed on 
such familiar commodities as beer and petrol. The Post Office 
brought in a yearly average of 50,000,000 francs and the Tobacco 
Monopoly about 55,000,000 francs. The Protectorate Government 
makes an annual payment for military services to the French Govern- 
ment. In 1928 it was agreed that this should remain at 26,350,000 
francs for the next ten years, but this agreement does not appear to 
have been kept: in 1933, for example, the subsidy amounted to 
34,111,620 francs. The 1939 figure was not publicly disclosed. 

The National Debt accounts for over 25 per cent. of the average 
annual expenditure. The 1904 Loan was at 5 per cent. for 35 years, 
convertible from 1922 onwards. At the beginning of 1939 it was 

announced that 36,000,000 francs had been paid off, but it seems 
_ improbable that the same has been done for the remainder, in spite of 
the expiry of the loan’s legal period. ‘The 1910 Loan was at 5 per cent. 
for 74 years, and has been convertible since 1926. Since 1912 seven 
loans have been issued totalling 2,897,498,o00 francs. They are 
mostly at 4 or 5 per cent. and for periods up to 75 years. Other 
liabilities included in the National Debt are various pension schemes, 


_ among which are payments to the ex-Sultans Abd el Aziz and Moulay 
Hafid. 


Banking and Currency 


Under the Act of Algeciras the State Bank of Morocco (Banque 
d’Etat du Maroc) was established in 1907 for forty years. Its original 
capital was 15,400,000 gold francs divided into fourteen lots, each of 
2,200 shares. ‘I'welve parts went to the signatories of the Act, and 
two to the syndicate of French banks which issued the 1904 Loan. 
This syndicate has since acquired the Austrian and Russian lots, and 
the German lot has gone to the Bank of Algeria. The State Bank 
has its head office at ‘Tangier and has agencies in both French and 
Spanish Zones. It issues bank notes, is the financial agent of the 
Sherifian Government, and has a current account with the French 
Treasury. Until 1939 the official Bank Rate was 3? per cent. 

There are several other banking institutions, including various 
companies which grant loans to co-operative and to housing societies. 
Some of these receive a State subsidy. ‘There are also branches of 
such other banks as the Compagnie Algérienne and the British Bank 
of West Africa. Foreign investments in French Morocco are esti- 
mated to total more than 10,000,000,000 francs. 

A 4525 R 
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The maximum legal rate of interest on any loan is 12 per cent., on 
private loans 7 per cent., and on commercial loans 8 per cent. 

One of the reforms made by Moulay el Hassan in 1881 was to create 
a new silver currency. This was based on the Spanish real and its 
rate of exchange became especially unstable from 1904 onwards, 
being affected by fluctuations in the price of silver. ‘he Protectorate 
Government decided to base Moroccan currency on the French. 
On 19 March 1920 the Hassani coins ceased to be legal tender, and on 
21 June 1920 the franc was made the only currency of the protectorate. 
The holdings of the State Bank of Morocco must cover at least one- 
third of the notes in circulation, and at least a third of the holdings 
must be in gold; the remainder is in sterling, dollars, and a non- 
interest-bearing deposit at the Treasury in Paris. In 1928 the 
Moroccan franc was completely tied to the French and it was 
de-valued in 1937 and in 1938. ‘The currency consists of notes, 
silver coins, and nickel coins. The fiduciary issue of notes has 
grown considerably in recent years. On 31 December 1936 it was 
504,397,225 francs, in December 1939, 1,072,000,000 francs, and in 
December 1940, 1,895,000,000 francs. 


SPANISH Morocco 
Revenue and Expenditure 


The financial system of the Spanish Zone was established by the 
Franco-Spanish convention of 1912. Under this agreement money 
was to be raised and spent locally, with the exception of the interest 
on the 1904 and 1g10 loans. After 1912 this took the form of a fixed 
annuity, being so arranged in order to avoid supervision. The 
finances of the five presidios are not included in those of Spanish 
Morocco. 

The only type of direct taxation is the tertib and a similar tax on 
mines, so that the bulk of the revenue comes from indirect taxation. 
This includes customs duties, port dues, stamp taxes, and excise 
duties on the manufacture of alcohol. The chief items of expenditure 
are the military establishment, administration, debt services, and 
public works. The Spanish Treasury makes good any- deficit, and 
without this assistance the financial system of the zone would have 
collapsed completely (see Fig. 48). From one point of view this 
subsidy is a recognition on the part of Spain of the fact that the 
presidios take money which, but for their special status, would other- 
wise swell the revenues of Spanish Morocco. A summary of the 1917 | 
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Budget, which balanced at 10,125,145 pesetas (£405,006), shows the 
position at that time: 


Spain 


Revenue from Subsidies from 
Morocco 


1925 1926 


Revenue 

Pesetas 
Direct taxation ‘ : ; ; 5 ‘ 140,000 
Indirect taxation ; : 4 : : . 2,649,000 
State monopolies (e.g. tobacco) . : : ; 443,945 
State property : , ; ‘ : 5 100,000 
Other revenue : : ; : : ; 62,000 
Subsidy from Spain : , ; : «) 63730, 2600 
10,125,145 

Expenditure 

Pesetas 
Subsidy to the Khalifa. : ‘ : ‘ 129,500 
Personnel and buildings . : ‘ ‘ : 531,300 
Health and education : F F ; . 161,290 
Public Works . : : , ; » 6,028,850 
Debt services and other general expenditure : 1,621,853 
Military establishment : : : ‘ : 972,582 
Balance . , : , , ; ; ; 679,710 
10,125,145 


6 Army in Morocco 






s Extraordinary subsidies 
4 Ordinary subsidies 
3 Other revenue 


12 Indirect taxes 
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The Budget for 1918 balanced at 11,957,000 pesetas with a 
subsidy from Spain of 8,500,000 pesetas. In 1929 the figures were 
59,185,000 and 39,918,000 respectively; in addition to this the 
Spanish Government was providing 260,000,000 pesetas for expenses 
incurred in Morocco, 212,000,000 of these being for the maintenance 
of 60,000 Spanish troops. Under the Republic Spain reduced her 
Moroccan expenditure, and in 1934 the budget balanced at 50,271,000 
pesetas ({2,010,840). The financial position was worsened by the 
Civil War with its accompanying fall in the value of the peseta, and 
in 1938 the budget balanced at 111,785,000 pesetas (approximately 
£,1,000,000), including a Spanish subsidy of 86,566,000 pesetas. 

The 1942 Budget, authorized by a dahir of 31 March, balanced at 
140,361,069 pesetas (£3,465,705 at the official rate of exchange). 


The details were as follows: 


Revenue 

Pesetas 
Tertib . : : : : ; : : 5,600,000 
Other direct taxes. 4 ; : ‘ : 7,400,000 
Customs duties : : ; : +. 32)443-500 
Excise duties and other indirect taxes z : 16,188,940 
Tobacco monopoly . : ‘ : : : 7,018,500 
Posts and Telegraphs ; : F : : 2,768,500 
State property : ; ' : : : 4,541,083 
Other revenue ° . . . . . 4,057,563 
Subsidy from Spain : ; ; , ; 60,342,983 
140,361,069 

Expenditure 
Pesetas 


Subsidy to the Khalifa 4 ; : 3,148,486 
Personnel and buildings . : : : ; 12,867,685 
Health and education 7,778,410 
Public Works . 25,989,334 
Native Affairs . : : . ; , - 730;636,874 
Naval and military establishment ; , - , 22,655,588 
Debt services and other general expenditure 28,224,692 


140,361,069 
Details have already been given of the chief public loans, viz. those 
made to the Sultan in 1904 and in 1910. Various smaller loans were 


issued In 1928, 1932, and 1938, and a decree of 1940 converted the 
rates of interest on all these to a uniform 5 per cent., tax free. 


Banking and Currency 


The State Bank of Morocco has the same status as it has in the 
French Zone. There are also branches of some other banks, mainly 
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at Larache, e.g. the Banco de Espafia. From the beginning of Spanish 
occupation the currency consisted of Spanish pesetas, which at par 
had been equal to French francs, and Hassani pesetas, which were 
worth 40 to the £ in 1920 and 60 in 1933. During the Civil War 
currency restrictions were imposed. Bank-of Spain notes could only 
circulate if specially embossed, bills could not be exported without 
a permit, and no Spanish currency could be imported except from 
_ Spain itself. In 1939 all silver coins were withdrawn for them to be 
re-minted by the triumphant Nationalist Government. The value 
of the Spanish peseta showed a steady decline: worth 40 to the £ in 
1935, 1t sank to 50 in December 1936, to 60 in September 1937, and 
to 70 in February 1939. In 1940 the British Government fixed a 
standard rate of exchange of 40-5 pesetas to the £ sterling. 


'TANGIER 
Revenue and Expenditure 


The organization of the public finances of the Tangier Zone under 
the Statute of 1923 is explained in some detail in Volume I, pp. 246-8. 
It is there shown that from 1925, the first effective year of the new 
regime, until the Spanish occupation of 1940, the annual budgetary 
deficit was approximately 3,000,000 francs. The budget for 1935, 
the last presented before the Spanish Civil War, showed an esti- 
mated expenditure of 22,811,677 francs and estimated receipts of 
19,283,500 francs. ‘he latter excluded the subsidies from France 
and Spain, which were to be (a) 500,000 francs from each towards 
the gendarmerie, (b) 450,000 francs each towards the Customs, and 
(c) a general subsidy from each of 1,300,000 francs. These make a 
grand total of 4,500,000, i.e. enough to balance the budget and also 
to place in the Budget Reserve Fund the statutory 1,000,000 francs. 

Standing charges accounted for a large proportion of the expendi- 
ture. ‘The principal ones were as follows: 


Francs 
Native administration (a lump sum to the Mendoub) 125,000 
Debt services on the Moroccan loans of 1904 and 
TOTO |. ; : : . ; : ; 500,000 
Native gendarmerie . : : f : . 1,500,000 
Tangier—Fes railway : ; ; : . 1,700,000 
Société du Port de Tanger F ‘ : » 3,000,000 
6,825,000 


The port company was registered at Paris with a capital of 7,500,000 
francs. In 1923 it received a concession from the Sultan to operate 
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the port for sixty-seven years, and its shares were allocated as follows: 
France 30 percent., the United Kingdom 20 percent., Spain 2opercent., 
the Sultan ro per cent., the municipality of Tangier 10 per cent., other 
countries 10 per cent. An ambitious programme of new harbour 
works was begun, which involved an estimated cost of 45,000,000 
francs. Of this sum 31,000,000 francs came from a 64 per cent. 
debenture loan guaranteed by the Sherifian Government. ‘The 
annual charges on this, which were not to exceed 3,000,000 francs, 
were transferred by the Statute to the ‘Tangier Zone, and failure to 
meet them was to entitle the Sultan to resume the financial control 
of the port. Owing to the decline in the value of the franc, a new 
loan of 40,000,000 francs became necessary in 1930. The zone was 
made responsible for a further annual interest of 500,000 francs, 
which brought its liability up to the statutory maximum of 3,000,000. 

More than one-third of the total expenditure was on salaries, 
which were mainly those of Customs officials imported from French 
Morocco. Other expenditure included the costs of the central Ad- 
ministration, of justice, of the police, of the roads and public works, 
and of the public welfare and medical services. 

The revenue was mainly derived from the Customs, from con- 
sumption taxes on such commodities as sugar and beer, from a special 
23 per cent. tax on imports, from a tax on profits, from various 
stamp taxes, and from profits on the sale of tobacco. The Customs 
administration was handicapped by the fact that it could levy duties 
only on goods (except tobacco) destined for consumption within 
the zone itself. ‘Thus, although the zone paid for the construction 
and maintenance of the port of Tangier, it was denied most of the 
benefits resulting from its use. Customs duties, consumption taxes, 
the dues of the T’obacco Monopoly, and a special 2} per cent. Public 
Works tax were collected by the Customs and Excise service, and 
other revenue by an accountant appointed by the Committee of 
Control. The Tobacco Monopoly, the Société Internationale de 
Regie Co-intéressée des Tabacs au Maroc, had its headquarters in 
Tangier, where it gave employment to some 600 persons. It had the 
right to the proceeds of a special duty of 24 per cent. on all imported 
tobacco, regardless of its ultimate destination. The Sherifian Govern- 
ment had the right to repurchase the monopoly in 1933. The date 
was postponed first to 1941, and then to 1948, on condition that the 
company should by 1934 have built factories in French Morocco for 
the manufacture of all tobacco consumed there. The loss to the 
‘Tangier Zone in wages alone was estimated to be 7,000,000 francs — 
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per annum. All taxes and duties were levied without distinction on 
Moroccan subjects and on nationals of any other Power, the Mendoub 
_being responsible for the former paying their exact dues. 

The Spanish Civil War had a serious effect on the finances of 
Tangier. In 1936 the Spanish subsidy fell short of its estimated 
total by 775,000 francs, and a deficit of 60,500 francs for that year 
had to be met from the Budget Reserve Fund. In 1937 this fund 
_ was depleted by a further 3,214,000 francs, partly owing to storms 
doing damage to the port to the value of 1,400,000 francs. ‘The years 
1938 and 1939 showed still further losses, and the fund had become 
almost exhausted when the Spanish seized ‘Tangier in 1940. 


Banking and Currency 


_ The State Bank of Morocco has its head office at ‘Tangier. 
The Statute of 1923 provided that the legal currency should be the 
Moroccan franc, which was linked to the French franc. In addition 
the Spanish peseta had ‘the liberty of being current’. ‘Taxes and all 
other official payments were made in the former, and much local 
trade was done in the latter, but the natives long continued to use a 
third currency, the old Moorish Hassani silver. All this meant that 
no fewer than twenty-six metal coins were in circulation, of which 
twenty-three were worth less than the English shilling, and whose 
relative values might change several times in the course of a single 
day. From the beginning of the international regime it was intended 
that the Hassani currency should disappear. In point of fact, the 
peseta was the first to go, owing to the inability of the Administration 
to fix a rate of exchange between it and the franc. This occurred in 
January 1937, and was the result not so much of the Spanish Civil 
War itself as of the existence of the rival pesetas of Madrid and of 
Burgos. ‘The Hassani currency was finally withdrawn in 1939, and 
in November 1940 the Spanish made their peseta legal tender once 
again. The interim agreement of 27 February 1941 between the 
Spanish and British Governments provided that all currencies should 
_ be allowed to circulate freely alongside the peseta. 
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APPENDIX A 


Imports to French Morocco (quantities and values), 1937-8, 
with Principal Sources of Supply, 1937 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs 
Butter 


Cheese 


Wheat 
Rice and rice flour 


Sugar, unrefined 


Sugar, refined . 
Coffee 

Tea : 
Ground-nut oil 


Other vegetable oils . 


Meat and meat pro- 
ducts . 


Potatoes! 
Fruit, fresh 


Dates, dried 
Alcoholic beverages 
(gallons) 


Fuels, &c. 
Coal and briquettes . 


Coal tar, asphalt, and | 


bitumen 
Petrol 

















1937 
Value 
Quantity (million 
(tons) francs) 
1,193 TI'4 
1,604 F1°7, 
51,272 66°5 
27,552 3r3 
58,871 43°3 
-117,662 167°8 
2,432 II*4 
8,197 75°3 
6,358 26°3 
9,596 30°! 
I,1gI 9°8 
14,438 | 105 
3,651 6-9 

| 
14,153 11°6 
1,145,000 22°5 
154,606 | 28:6 

5,0007 ae 

94,455 112°7 

(28,877,864 | 

gallons) | 














Se SS SS 


1938 
Value 
Quantity| (million 
(tons) | francs) 
862 12°9 
1,537 14°3 
506 I'O 
10,523 15°4 
79,259 72'6 
110,156 207°6 
2,438 10°9 
9,005 118-7 
6,236 Se 
135,640 33°1 


4,600? 


| 


Argentine 
Lithuania 
Netherlands 
France 
Finland 
Netherlands 
Canada 
Tunisia 
French Indo- 
China 
Cuba 
Netherlands 
East Indies 
France 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Netherlands 
East Indies 
China 
Netherlands 
France 
Denmark 
Denmark 
Netherlands 


| Denmark 
France 
Argentine 
Netherlands 
Belgium 
Canary Islands 
(all bananas) 
U.S.A. (mainly 
apples) 
Iraq 


France 
Belgium 


Germany 
WK 
| Belgium 


Roumania 
Venezuela 

| Netherlands 

| West Indies 





: Also an important export commodity (see Appendix B). 
Approximate figure only. 
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ea a Principal sources of 
Value Value | supply (% of quantity 
Quantity (million | Quantity | (million of each item of 
Commodity (tons) francs) (tons) francs) imports) 1937 
Petroleum 10,707 10°8 Venezuela 51 
(3,096,390 Netherlands 
gallons) West Indies 21 
Roumania 17 
Other mineral oils 42,325 25°5 Full detailsin Appen- 
_ Manufactured goods, Se en aNe: 
building materials, 
&e. 
Timber: round 6,053 2°4 Portugal 57 
France 16 
Yugoslavia 13 
Timber: square and 
sawn 35,106 26°6 Yugoslavia 34 
U:S:S.R. 17 
Sweden 14 
Cement . 50,382 a5 40,000! Belgium 55 
Yugoslavia . 22 
Netherlands 13 
Cotton piece-goods: 
Bleached 5,063 66-0 7,062 1010 |) Japan oie | 
Dyed : ; 2,570 37°1 3,560 70°4 Italy II 
Woollen goods. : 388 BU 458 27°. | France 39 
Japan 21 
Italy 18 
Rayon 1,910 46°4 1,422 461 | Japan 74 
Switzerland 12 
Leather and leather 
manufactures 1,624 23:5 France 44 
Czechoslovakia 17 
U.S.A. 14 
Iron and steel, and 
manufactures there- 
bof: 
Billets, blooms, and 
bars ; 22,032 As |) 28s 27°9 | France 57 
Belgium 38 
- Manufactures . 275273 66°7 France 70 
Belgium 12 
‘Automobiles (num- 3 
_ ber) 35303 48°3 1,792 33:5 | U.S.A: 57 
France 35 
Engines, pumps, trac- - 
tors, &c. 2,294 19°4 3,300! 26:9; | U.S-A., 53 
France 21 
Germany II 
U.K. 10 
Other machinery 8,218 64°7 France 47 
U.S.A. 18 
' Germany 13 
Rubber tyres . 1,814 2'7°0 1,760 31°6 | France 43 
U.S.A. 20 
U.K. 10 
Italy 10 
Soap 1,2007 ae 
TOTAL 1,765°6 2,126°8 





1 Approximate figure only. 
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APPENDIX B 


Exports from French Morocco (quantities and values), 1937-8, 
with Principal Destinations, 1937 





























1937 1935 Principal destina- 
Value Value | tions (% of value 
Quantity (million | Quantity | (million of each item of 
Commodity (tons) francs) (tons) francs) exports) I937 
Foodstuffs, &c. 
Wheat (hard and soft) 46,415 70°4 111,600 195°5 | France 81 
Algeria 1g 
Barley. . . 23,521 18°7 34,473 32°5 | France 87 
Algeria II 
Maize . : ; 6,938 6:2 Se ae France 97 
Oats : ; : 8,294 8-1 28,852 a Algeria 64 
France 36 
Wheat bran. 3 11,784 6°1 . i France 59 
U.K. 23 
Canary seed . ; 9,017 r7-3 7,583 13°8 | France 35 
U.K. 28 
Germany 13 
Beans. ‘ : S955  10°6 14,214 18°5 | France 88 
Early vegetables and 
potatoes! . : 24,503 49°3 30,129 59°5 | France go 
Dried vegetables. 39,467 un o ae ‘ 
Canned vegetables . 1,674 ae BS Ms es 
Fish, preserved ; 11,586 68-1 13,604 g0°4 | France 67 
Eggs ‘ : : 9,832 62°5 6,129 62°6 | France 95 
Olive oil ; : 7,150 43°6 og ae France 55 
Italy 29 
Algeria 10 
Almonds ; : 2,934 38°5 1,733 ie a fi WI 63, 
France 22 
Citrus fruits. é 9,314 15°0 10,327 ae France 71 
Algeria 27 
Sugar, refined . : 11,443 PS: 11,874 20°5 : 
Meat, fresh and frozen 
(including mutton) 2,016 10°7 Kee France. 100 
Mutton. ; ; 1,423 Be 1,776 : = 
Cattle, sheep, and pigs | 150,901 head Ge BG 238,173 41°2 | Algeria ep 
head France 22 
Cattle . : : 11, 542% .), ie 27,802, ,, 
Sheep . ; 2 |S E20) 297 <5. an 193,845 ,, 
Pigs... : 3 13,062) ,, aie 16,526 ,, 
Wine (common, in 
casks)? ; : 1,016,978 a 7 af he France 50 
‘ gallons Belgium 35 
Hides and skins : 6,906 45°5 6,465 4i't | France 48 
U.S.A. 28 


The potatoes exported are mainly earlies (10,430 tons in 1937, valued at 10°5 million 
francs). Imports normally exceed exports. See Appendix A, p. 248. | 


i Imports of alcoholic beverages equal in volume and greatly exceed in value the exports. 
See Appendix A, p. 248. 
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i Me AueB eles (a eee ee = Principal destina- 
Value Value tions (% of value 
Quantity (million | Quantity | (million of each item of 
Commodity (tons) francs) (tons) francs) exports) 1937 
Vegetable fibre 64,874 38-0 BS 707 52°4 | Germany ile 
WK: 12 
Linseed . 10,814 5a; 5,678 11°8 | France 94 
Cork 22,904 12°% 22,873 18:2 | UK 23 
France 17 
USA: 12 
Algeria 10 
_Esparto grass . 41,477 6-4 Algeria 63; 
Wak. Gh 
Wool, raw and waste 
(mainly carpet 
wools) Ii .Fa3 95°9 8,169 78°5 | France 58 
Belgium 25 
- Minerals, metals, &c. 
Phosphates 1,529,667 22,3°6)| 1,410,249 286-7 | Italy 23 
Netherlands 14 
France II 
Denmark 10 
Lead ore 16,294 25°0 21,142 25°8 | Algeria 42 
: Italy 34 
France 22 
Cobalt ore 3,478 1671 B® 35°5 | Belgium 65 
Germany 24 
France II 
Zinc ore. 7,620 4°9 Algeria Ss 
France 22 
Belgium 22 
Manganese ore an,201 2°9 Algeria rox) 
France 10 
Iron ore . 26,170 sae) Belgium 56 
WKS 28 
France 16 
Anthracite 64,943 5°8 99,383 Algeria 100? 
TOTAL 1,143°9 ¥,502°3 


! Exported via ports of western Algeria. The United Kingdom purchases the bulk of 


the crop. See p. 156. 


2 Exported via ports of western Algeria (mainly Nemours). Algeria, France, and Yugo- 
_slavia are the chief customers. See p. 180. 
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APPENDIX C 


Chief Imports to Spanish Morocco (quantities) with 
Principal Sources of Supply, 1936-8 




















Year 
Commodity © Unit | 1936 | 7937. | .1035 Principal sources of supply 
Wheat flour. : tons | 19,219 | 32,000 | 34,783 | France (1936); Spain (1937-8). 
Maize . ; : “s 2,727 | 7,933 | 5,038 | Belgium (1936); Spain (1937-8)., 
Macaroni, &c. . s a 5,232 | 3,553| 2,051 | France (1936); Spain (1937-8). 
Wheat, soft . ; + 4,971 | 6,321 | 2,228 | France (1936); Spain (1937-8). 
Wheat, hard . : + 120| 7,799| 4,182 | Spain. 
Barley. : : Asem 7,420 | 20,845 | 3,113 | Spain, Belgium, Roumania| 
(1936); Spain (1937-8). 
Sugar, refined . 2 x 18,766 | 10,978 | 18,353 | Belgium and U.K. (1936); Spain: 
and Belgium (1937); Spain: 
(1938). 
Olive oil : ; 2,463 | 3,699] 5,449 | Spain. 
Wines. t . | gallons | 60,512 | 48,698 | 48,094 | Spain. 
Cement . : . | tons | 13,805 | 14,213 | 15,043 | Yugoslavia and Belgium (1936); 


Germany and Spain (1937); 
Spain (1938). 
Coal, coke, briquettes, 





Oc.) ; ; re 8,183 | 8,873 8,958 | U.K. (1936-7); Spain (1938). 
Motor spirit . ; i | 3,103 | 4,413 | 8,075 | Spain. 
APPENDIX D 


Chief Exports from Spanish Morocco (quantities) with 
Principal Destinations . 








Year 
7 Commodity Unit 1936 1937 1938 Principal destinations 
Cattle : . | head 12,295 8,808 5,831 | Melilla. 
Poultry : : ae 79,508 43,670 24,023 | Melilla. 
Timber, all kinds | tons 1,472 636 2,376 | Melilla. 
Charcoal . : a 3,834 5,568 6,107 | Melilla. 
Vegetable fibre . ‘ 1,031 2,214 1,879 | Melilla and Germany 
(1936-7); Italy (1938). 
Esparto grass. . 7,401 3,617 3,182 | U.K. . (1936); Mell 
ee (1937-8). 
iles ; A 5 6,450 5,515 4,998 | Ceuta. 
Ironore . ; ‘ 1,187,162 | 1,217,797 | 1,357,487 | Netherlands, Melilla, and 
. U.K. (1936); ~Nether- 
lands and Melilla (1937); 
Melilla (1938) .~ 
Lead ore . , Re 6 78 552 | Melilla (1936); Germany 
rere (1937); Spain (1938). 
imony ore <5 30 400 166 | France (1936); Germany 
and Netherlands (1937); 
Spain 1938. 


Manganese ore 9 oe 620 150 | Spain. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
ROADS 
1. GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


FRENCH ZONE 
(a) Route System 


N French Morocco railways serve only a limited part of the protec- 

torate, and the roads form the main system of communication. 
The old roads connecting the cities have been reconditioned, and 
others have been made by the French for military and economic 
reasons. 
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) Fic. 49. Diagram of Roads 
The principal thoroughfares may be grouped as follows: (i) An 
arterial road connecting the Atlantic ports, running near or along the 
coast from Agadir northwards and continuing into the Spanish Zone 
and on to Tangier (Road 1). (ii) Roads running inland from the coast 
or from Road 1, and mostly serving the great inland towns of Marra- 
_kech, Meknes, or Fes (Roads 4-15). Of these the most important is 
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the arterial route from Rabat to Fes, prolonged through the Taza gap 
to connect western Morocco with Algeria (Road 12). (i) Roads 
traversing the Atlas foothills, crossing the Atlas passes, or serving the 
barren regions of southern and eastern Morocco (Roads 4, 16, 24)| 
(iv) The secondary roads serving the fertile coastal areas from Safi to 
the Gharb and from the Moulouya to Oran. (v) The military roads 
and tracks traversing the Rif foothills. 


(b) Local Classification 


The chief roads are classified and numbered as Routes Princtpale: 
and Routes Secondaires, more or less corresponding to the Routes 
Nationales and Routes Départementales respectively of France. In 
1939 there were over 2,500 miles of the former and over 1,900 miles 
of the latter category, totalling some 4,600 miles; and their quality 
was said to bear comparison with that of French roads. 

Besides these roads, which are built and maintained by the service 
of Public Works (Ponts et Chaussées), there are other metalled roads. 
namely “military roads’ or pistes-routes (280 miles in 1937), coloniza- 
tion roads (450 miles in 1937), and some 12,500 miles of pistes o1 
tracks, usually unmetalled. 


(c) Construction 


(i) Roads. Almost all the roads have been built since 1912. The 
early roads were of earth-bound macadam on a rubble foundation. 
the average type having a soling 44-6 inches thick of hand-packec 
rubble, with two layers of metalling, the first 3-44 inches and the 
second 3-4 inches thick. To-day the policy is to treat both principal 
and secondary roads with tar or bitumen. By the beginning of 1937 
over 75 per cent. of the former and nearly 50 per cent. of the latter 
had been treated, and by the beginning of 1940, when the total extent 
of tarred or bitumened roads was about 3,700 miles, the proportions 
were considerably higher. Concrete has been only occasionally used, 
as, for example, near the docks at Casablanca. Experiments in routes 
en terre (earth roads), as distinguished from mere tracks, have not 
been regarded as successful. There were some 220 miles of these 
roads in 1935, mostly in the Doukkala area; they differ from ordinary 
tracks by their more careful alinement, levelling, surfacing, and drain- 
age, but they become very dusty in summer and slippery in rain. 

(ii) Tracks. While the metalled roads are passable in all weathers, 
several thousand miles of unmetalled tracks carry motor traffic at 
good speeds during the dry season (May to October). In some regions 
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where the soil is sandy, such as the western fringe of the Gharb plain 
or in the southern desert, these tracks are motorable all the year. 
Large sums are spent yearly on the improvement of old tracks and on 
the construction of new ones. All that is usually required is to clear 
the route of scrub and stones and make a level bed; only particularly 
bad sections are metalled. 

Width and surface depend upon the nature of the ground. In 
difficult country movement may be impossible off the all-weather 
roads, whereas in the desert regions of eastern and southern Morocco 
there may be little difference between the track and the ground on its 
flanks, so that any number of vehicles can travel abreast, the maxi- 
mum load depending mainly on the width of tyre used. The strain of 
heavy traffic tends to make these tracks develop small surface waves 
or ridges; the most convenient speeds are, therefore, under 10 and 
over 40 m.p.h. 

(dq) Maintenance. In 1929 it was claimed that the remetalling of a 
Route Principale lasted three years under the most favourable con- 
ditions; but new methods, including a dressing of tar or bitumen 
every 18-24 months, should give ro years’ wear. On sections of roads 
needing constant repair there are mazsons cantonnieres (huts for native 
N.C.O.s of the road-upkeep service) every 3-6 miles. 

(e) Width, Gradients, and Curves. ‘The regulation width of roads 
continues to grow. Progressive widening has been facilitated by the 
fact that a strip of land 100 feet (30 metres) wide had usually been 
acquired by the Government in the first instance, allowing for tree- 
planting and for the laying-out of tracks for natives with animals 
alongside the road. New Routes Principales now have a minimum 
width between ditches of 10 metres (32 ft. 9 in.), of which 6 metres 
(19 ft. 6 in.) are metalled. Routes Secondaires have 8 and 5 metres 
(26 ft. 3 in. and 16 ft. 5 in.) respectively. In actual practice most of 
both classes have a metalled width of 20 feet, especially as 4 inches are 
usually added to each side whenever a road is repaired. 

There are few gradients steeper than 1 in 14 (7 per cent.) or curves 
with radii of less than 300 feet. Curves are banked, and on new 
Routes Principales this is done to such a height as to neutralize the 
centrifugal force at 60 km.p.h. (37 m.p.h.). Generally speaking, the 
roads outside the mountain regions are level and straight, allowing 
continuous high speeds. 

(f) Bridges. Before the French occupation the only bridges were 
of massive masonry, often referred to as ‘Portuguese’ bridges, but 
in fact built by slave labour. Some of these are very solid and are 
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an 


still in use, such as that over the Oued Tensift on Road 9 and that 
over the Oued Oum er Rbia at Kasba Tadla (Fig. 50). The earliest 
French bridges were of suspension type or rested on massive 
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Fic. 50. Road Bridge at Kasha Tadla (Bridge 59) 


masonry arches. Latterly most of them have been built of reinforced 
concrete (see Plate XXVIII). Owing to the violence and suddenness: 
of floods, bridges are frequently far larger and more substantial than 
the size of the streams that they cross would appear to justify. Those 
of recent construction carrying important roads are usually 19 ft. 8 in. 
(6 metres) wide. 

South and east of the Atlas most of the oueds seldom have water in 
them. In such cases the construction of bridges is uneconomic, and 
paved fords are substituted. These are of two types, the radier and 
the cassis. 'The former simply has masonry on the bed of the water- 
course, but the latter has the slopes on either side also paved. 

(g) Load Capacity of Roads and Bridges. Roads and bridges were 
designed to carry traffic up to 20 tons load. Bridges do not usually 
indicate any local restrictions of capacity. Only in one case, in the 
difficult country between Rich and Ksar es Souk, has a specific limit 
been noted, viz. 12 tons; and only in one case is information available 
of the test to which a recent bridge was subjected. This bridge 
(Fig. 51), which was built in 193 5 to carry the extension of Road 11 
over the Oued Oum er Rbia at Sidi Aissa, is stated to have stood a test 
of 51 tons; but it is not known what margin of safety is required in 
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these tests. No particulars are available of the strength of the road 
bridges over the few railway lines, but the latter are run by the State 
and the bridges are no doubt adequate for any normal traffic. For all 
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Fic. 51. Road Bridge at Sidi Atssa (Bridge 62) 


‘ 





these reasons the estimates of load capacity given below must be 
treated with reserve. 

(h) Road Signs and Road Services. Walls on which names and dis- 
tances are painted in large black letters on a white ground take the 
place of signposts (Plate XXIII). Sign-walls also indicate bends, 
road junctions, dips, level crossings, one- way bridges, and local speed 
limits; and one or two of the busiest main roads (e.g. Casablanca- 
Rabat) have also white lines (dots) at curves. On the section north- 
wards from Agadir to Mogador and on towards Safi, signs indicate 
tracks to springs near the road. ‘There are no sign-walls on tracks, so 
that local knowledge is generally required for their use. Most trunk 
and some secondary roads have kilometre stones (Plate XXIV), which 
usually give the distances to the more important places ahead in 
turn (e.g. on the road north from Rabat, one stone may show 
‘PORT LYAUTEY 10 km.’, the next “TANGIER 202 km.’, and the third 
‘OUEZZANE 110 km.’). Emergency telephone boxes are strung along 
most of the main roads in the more remote spots, with intermediate 
notices of the direction and distance of the nearest telephone. 
Petrol pumps are usually to be found at intervals of not more than 
30 miles. 

A 4525 S 
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(2) Bus services. In normal times there are very good bus services 
on most of the first-class roads. [he main routes are as follows: 

Agadir-Mogador—Casablanca—Rabat—Spanish frontier. 

Agadir—Tiznit. 

Agadir—T'aroudant. 

Marrakech—Mogador. 

Marrakech—Safi. 

Marrakech—Mazagan. 

Casablanca—Marrakech. 

Casablanca—Berrechid—Kasba Tadla. 

Rabat—Fes—T'aza—Oudjda—Algerian frontier. 

Fes—Ouezzane—Souk el Arba du Gharb. 

Marrakech—Tizi-n-Test Pass—Taroudant. 

Marrakech—Tizi-n-Tichka Pass—Ouarzazat. 

Oudjda—Berguent—Figuig. 

Ksar es Souk—Colomb Bechar. 

Casablanca—Fedala. 


SPANISH AND 'TANGIER ZONES 


Since 1940 the two zones have been one for purposes of road 
transport and they are here treated as such. 


(a) Route System 

Until comparatively recently there were no land communications 
through the unsubdued Rif mountains, whilst Tangier and the 
country round it formed an international enclave, through which the 
Spaniards were not entitled to move troops. These facts partly account 
for the relatively poor Spanish roads. 

The present road system is simple. T'wo main routes, Roads 1 and 
-3, run from the frontier of the French Zone, crossing the Oued 
Loukkos and the Oued Moulouya respectively, north to Tangier and 
west to Ceuta, the former entering the Tangier Zone 15 miles from 
Tangier, and the latter throwing out spurs to the coast at Melilla 
and Alhucemas. ‘l’hese two routes are connected by Road 2, from 
Tangier to ‘Tetouan, which crosses the mountains by an easy pass. 
The other routes in the Spanish Zone were, and probably still are, 
little better than tracks branching from the main roads to the coast or 
into the hills; since the outbreak of the present war, however, a good 
deal of work on strategic roads has been undertaken to serve the needs: 
of coast defence, particularly in the area enclosed by the road from — 
Ceuta to Tetouan and Tangier. 
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In the Tangier Zone the roads all radiate from Tangier itself, and 
most of them, on leaving its confines, degenerate into tracks. The 
only exceptions are the two main roads (Roads 1 and 2) and two minor 
roads leading to Cape Spartel and part of the way to Malabata point 
respectively. ‘I'wo tracks of superior quality lead to the frontier, while 
lateral communications are by track only. The open, undulating 
country, however, permits easy transport in dry weather by pack 
animal in practically any direction, and the natives rely almost 
entirely upon donkeys, mules, and a few horses and camels to carry 
merchandise, building materials, and agricultural produce. 


(b) Local Classification 


Roads are not numbered, as they are in the French Zone. They 
are, however, divided into civil roads, which are maintained by the 
Public Works Department and have been highly spoken of in the past, 
and military roads, constructed rapidly under the orders of military 
engineers and of much inferior quality. The system of classification 
into first-, second-, and third-class roads, which was in use in 1922, 
no longer exists. In the Spanish Zone made roads totalled 680 miles 
in 1935; there were about 60 miles in the Tangier Zone, in which 
communications can be classified as Roads, Main Native Tracks, and 
Normal Native Tracks (see below). 


(c) Construction, Width, and Bridges 


(1) Spamsh Zone. Roads in the Spanish Zone are much inferior to 
those in either the French Zone or the Tangier Zone. The successful 
conclusion of the Rif war in 1927 gave an impulse to road-building, 
and there are Spanish engineers of high quality, but improvements 
were not maintained during the Civil War. Most of the roads have 
very little foundation, and are liable to go to pieces if the tar crust 
breaks. In April 1941 the Public Works Department informed 
the military authorities that roads and bridges in the zone were 
not in good condition for the conveyance of heavy artillery. Since 
then a considerable amount of work has been done on the widen- 
ing and straightening of roads and the strengthening of roads and 
bridges. 

The following type of construction is believed to be normal for new 
_ secondary roads and for the reconditioning of existing tracks: 
Construction: hand-packed rubble bottoming, wearing surface 4 

inches thick of rolled water-bound macadam. 

Width: 16 ft. 5 in. Recent air photographs, however, indicate that 
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the roads now under construction in the 'Tangier—Ceuta peninsula 
will have a width of at least 20 feet. 

Culverts: pre-cast concrete pipe for smaller ones (1 ft. 61n. to 3 ft. gin. 

diameter); mass concrete arches for openings of 3 ft. 4.1n. to 100 feet. 

Bridges of recent type are of reinforced concrete and 20 feet wide, 
New bridges are to be 23 feet wide, and will be tested to bear loads of 
30 tons. 

Cross-country tracks are unmetalled, and mostly mountainous and 
very narrow. 

(ii) Tangier Zone. In the Tangier Zone the metalled roads are in 
poor condition, but they are passable for motor transport, including 
lorries, all the year round. The two main metalled roads leading out of 
the town of Tangier, one to ‘Tetouan and one passing through Larache 
to the French system, are tarred, and both are suitable for all ordinary 
traffic. Bridges on main roads are of reinforced concrete or masonry 
and are capable of carrying heavy loads. | 

Main Native ‘Tracks are from 15 to 20 feet wide, with easy 
gradients, and they are passable in dry weather by wheeled traffic. 
Bridges are few; but, as the rivers of the zone are almost entirely dry 
from May to October, fords are easy. Even during the rainy season 
the level of the water falls a few hours after the rain stops, so that the 
fords give no trouble. As rain seldom falls for more than two or three 
days continuously, it follows that these Main Native Tracks might 
afford a useful means of communication all the year round, os 
they would not stand up for long to heavy traffic. 

Normal Native Tracks are, on an average, about 14 feet wide, well 
defined on grassland, but almost indistinguishable in cone or among 
rocks. Gradients are often exceedingly steep, and in the hills they are 


passable only by dismounted men, pack mules, donkeys, or horses 
used to the country. 


(d) Bus services 


Motor-bus services are good, the main routes being: 


Port Lyautey (French Zone)-El Ksar el Kebir—Larache—Arzila— 
Tangier. 


Larache—Arzila—Tetouan. 
Larache—Dar Xaui—Tetouan. 
‘Tangier—Tetouan. 
‘Tetouan—Rio Martin. 


Ceuta —’Tetouan — Chechaouene — Targuist — Alhucemas — Melilla - 
Oudjda. 
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SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN Morocco as a WHOLE (see Fig. 52) 


Road communications in Morocco are affected by rain and snow in 
different degrees according to the locality and the soil. Reference 
should be made in this connexion to Volume I, Chapters II and IV. 
Only a few of the Moroccan rivers are obstacles at all times of year. 
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Fic. §2. Tracks Impassable in Winter 


The average stream becomes a dry watercourse in the summer, and 
south of the Atlas is nothing else for the greater part of the year. On 
the northern slopes of the Atlas the streams are usually maintained 
until June by springs fed by melting snow, but after that month they 
have little, if any, water. ‘Torrents in sudden spate, however, may 
entirely interrupt communications; e.g. in September 1941 the river 
in the desert region of Ksar es Souk rose to 36 feet in 4 minutes and 
destroyed part of an important bridge. North of the Rif the rivers 
flood in March and again in the autumn months, and bridges may be 
washed away. In the Tangier Zone the low plain in the south-west, 
which is quite hard throughout in summer, becomes marshy and 
impassable in winter. he Sebou, which may rise 20 feet in a 
day, is liable to flood from November to April, and its plain is then 
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impassable off the roads. Near Mechra bel Ksiri the road itself may 
be under water. Made roads are not, as a rule, seriously affected by 
rain, except that the few sections with earth surface may become 
dangerously slippery. 

Roads may be blocked by snow in the high mountains in the 

following regions: 

Rif. The high ground between Chechaouene and Alhucemas, and 
between the valleys of the Oued Nekor and the Oued Kert 
(Road 3): November to April. 

Middle Atlas. The high ground north-east and south-east of Azrou 
(Roads 16, 19, 84, and occasionally 20): November to April. 

High Atlas. The Tizi-n-Test and ‘Tizi-n-Tichka passes south of 
Marrakech; the passes north-east of Azilal; and the high ground 
east and south-east of Midelt (Roads 17, 18, 19, 82): December 
to March. 

Anti-Atlas. The high ground east of ‘Taliouine (Road 22). 


Mechanical snow-ploughs are in use in some districts and, except 
in the region of the Col du Zad (Road 19), a road can usually be 
cleared in two or three days. 


2. DETAILED DESCRIPTION 
Introductory Note 


ALL such roads as are close to the coast have been mentioned already 
in Volume I, Chapter III. It may be useful to consult that chapter for 
information concerning the surrounding country and the minor tracks 
which diverge from either side of the main roads. For cities and 
towns see Chapters IX and X. 

In the separate descriptions which follow, routes have been classified 
as Main Roads and Secondary Roads; and serial numbers have been 
assigned to the routes in blocks as follows: | 

Main Roads: 1-23. | 

Secondary Roads: 51-94 (French Zone), 101-111 (Spanish and 

Tangier Zones). 

‘These serial numbers are shown on the map at the end of the book. 
‘The Main Roads are described in detail, but the Secondary Roads are 
merely listed. In the ‘Local Numbers’ given at the head of each ‘Road 
Report’ below, P represents French Route Principale, S Frenck 
Route Secondaire. Distances, except where the context indicates 


otherwise, are calculated from the place where the road in questior 
starts. | 
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PLaTE XXIII. Road Sign at Ait Melloul 





Pirate XXIV. Road Sign near Meknes PLaTE XXV. Road Sign near Ceuta 





PLate XXVII. The road from Dades Gorges 
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Categories are assigned as follows to indicate the estimated width 
and load capacity: 


Width 


A. Wide enough to take two streams of traffic of the nature e denoted 
by the subsequent figure. 

B. Wide enough to take one stream of traffic, but on which ind1- 
vidual and occasional vehicles can pass the stream. 

C. Wide enough to take one stream of traffic, but on which passing 
is impossible except at certain definite passing places. 


Capacity 
Class 1. Up to 40 tons gross weight. 
+) 2. »)5) 25 >) 99 
9 3. 9 18 99 ? 
oe) 4. 9 9 9 9) 
5 5- 3 9 be) 


yale? Pack transport only. 


The following table shows how the letters and figures are com- 






































Pack 
trans- 
40 tons | 25 tons | 18 tons| 9 tons | 3 tons | port 
Two streams of traffic . : Al A2 A 3 A4 A5 A6 
One stream with occasional 
passing . : ‘ ; Bri B2 B3 B4 Bs B 6 
One stream only 2 ; Cx C2 C2 CA Cx C6 











The width entitling a route to classification as capable of taking two 
streams of traffic is 20 feet (6 metres); but a number of French Routes 
Secondaires have been graded A, although it is not certain that their 
metalled surface is 20 feet wide. Road classifications apply also to 
bridges unless otherwise stated. It must be emphasized that, from 
lack of fuller information, much of the grading is conjectural, par- 
ticularly as the load capacity of a road or bridge depends on a number 
of factors, including intensity and speed of traffic, and regularity of 
maintenance. 

In the paragraphs dealing with bridges an asterisk denotes that a 
bridge is of special importance and is marked on the map. Bridges 
are given serial numbers, from 1 to 116, for ease of reference. 
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MAIN ROADS 
ROAD I 


Route: AGADIR-CASABLANCA-RABAT-TANGIER 
Distance: 561 railes (g03 km.) 


Section i. AGApIR-Mocapor. Local No.: P 25 for 105 miles (170 km.) 
Distance: 112 miles (180 km.). Category: A 4 (bridges C 4) 

This, the main highway along the Atlantic seaboard, is in very good 
condition. For the first 44 miles it skirts the western end of the Atlas 
mountains, but, though well engineered, it is full of sharp bends and 
corners. ‘Turning inland over easier but still somewhat mountainous 
country, the road requires careful driving as far as ‘T'amanar (68 miles, 
110 km.). From here onwards it is excellent, although it crosses a 
rocky spur of the Djebel Amsitten soon after 75 miles (120 km.). At 
105 miles (170 km.) the road forks; the left branch leads to Mogador, 
and the right continues the main route to the north. ‘Two and a half 
miles along the Mogador road there is another bifurcation, which 
offers alternative ways to the town. ‘The inland, or eastern, is the 
better, since the western crosses the Oued Ksob by a ford: this is 
where a long stone bridge has been destroyed and has not yet been 
repaired. A mile outside Mogador Road 6 comes in from Marrakech. 

The main north road, bending inland, crosses the Oued Ksob by 
a bridge and meets Road 6 (Mogador—Marrakech) 12 miles from the 
fork and the same distance from Mogador. 

Water: from cisterns at Ain Oufra (49 miles, 79 km.) and at 80 
miles (128 km.). 

Petrol: at Dar Cheikh 'Tamri (37 miles, 60 km.) and at Tamanar 
(68 miles, 110 km.). 

Construction: tarmac, good surface; width, two-way except for the 
bridges. 

Condition: excellent and all-weather. 

Bridges: 

1. Oued Tamrakht (9 miles, 15 km.). 
*2. Qued Ait Ameur (37 miles, 59 km.). 
3- Oued Tidsi (94 miles, 152 km.). 
4. Oued Ksob (on easterly of two alternative routes to Mogador’ 
(109 miles, 176 km.). 
5. Oued Ksob (on road to Mazagan) (108 miles, 174 km.). 


Gradients and Sharp Turns: gradients do not exceed 1 in 74, but 
bends are frequent. 
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Roab 1 (cont.) 


Section u. MoGaDoR-MAZAGAN—CASABLANCA 
Local Nos.: P 11, Mogador—Sidi Smaine; P 9, Sidi Smaine—Mazagan ; 
P 8, Mazagan—Casablanca. 

Distances: Mogador—Mazagan, 160 miles (260 km.); Mazagan—Casa- 

blanca, 60 miles (97 km.). Total 220 miles (357 km.). 

Category: A 3, perhaps A 2 (bridges C 2). 

Fifteen miles from Mogador the road bends north-east, and runs 
in long straight stretches between ridges of hills, gradually rising to 
1,000 ft. It drops down to cross the Oued Tensift, and rises again to 
surmount a narrow ridge. From here it runs along the coastal plain, 


though the land immediately north of Mazagan is somewhat undu- 
lating. At Et Tleta de Sidi Embarek Road 7 (Marrakech—Safi) crosses, 


and at Sidi Smaine Road 8 comes in from Marrakech. Between 


Mazagan and Casablanca the road is never more than 7 miles 
from the sea. Through traffic can avoid the centre of Casablanca by 
means of a by-pass. 

Petrol: at Sidi Zlaa (15 miles, 24 km.), Telmest (38 miles, 61 km.), 
Sebt Gzoula (66 miles, 106 km.), Et Tleta de Sidi Embarek (78 miles, 
129 km.), Souk el Djema es Sahim (89 miles, 144 km.), Sidi Smaine 
(130 miles, 210 km.), Azemmour (172 miles, 277 km.), Et ‘Tnine (184 
miles, 296 km.), and at 199, 208, and 214 miles (320, 334, and 345 km.). 

Construction: tarmac; four lanes of traffic. 

Condition: the greater part of the road is excellent. 

Bridges: 

6. Oued Telmest (41 miles, 66 km.). 
*7. Oued Tensift (45 miles, 73 km.). 
*8. Oued Oum er Rbia (172 miles, 278 km.). 

Gradients and Sharp Turns: just north of Bridge 7 there is an ascent 
with one dangerous bend and a gradient of 1 in g or 1 1n 10. 


RoaD 1 (cont.) 


Section iit. CaSABLANCA-Rapat. Local No.: P 1 
Distance: 58 miles (93 km.). Category: A 2 (bridges C 2) 


This section, the best, widest, and most frequented road in French 
Morocco, is of great importance as connecting the chief port with 
the administrative capital, and the fertile districts of northern 
Morocco with Marrakech and the southern coastal region. ‘The road 
runs roughly parallel to the railway, which it crosses twice. It is 
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nowhere more than 4 miles from the sea, and seldom rises to a height 
greater than 150 feet. | 
Petrol: at Roches Noires, Ain Sebaa, at 17 miles (27 km.), at St. 
Jean de Fedala (18 miles, 29 km.), at 20 miles (32 km.), at El Gourma 
(24 miles, 39 km.), Bou Znika (32 miles, 51 km.), Ain el Aiba (39 
miles, 63 km.), at 39, 43, and 48 miles (65, 70, and 77 km.), and at 
Temara (50 miles, 80 km.). 
Construction: bituminous concrete, with a metalled roadway of 
2a feet. 
Condition: good. 
Bridges: 
g. Roches Noires (24 miles, 4 km.). 
*1o. Oued Mellah (15 miles, 24 km.). 
*11. Oued Nefifikh (19 miles, 30 km.). 
*12. Oued Cherrat (36 miles, 58 km.) (Plate XXX). 
*13. Oued Ykem (43 miles, 70 km.). 
14. over the railway 14 miles north of Temara(514 miles, 83 km.). 


Sharp Turns: the two worst are after Bridge g and at the approaches 
to Bridge 11. 


Roap 1 (cont.) 


Section iv. RABAT-FRONTIER OF SPANISH ZONE. Local No.: P 2 
Distance: 92 miles (148 km.). Category: A 2 

The road leaves the eastern end of Rabat, with salt marshes on its 
right, and after crossing the Oued Bou Regreg, forks left to skirt 
the native town of Salé (2 miles, 4 km.). It then runs for some 15 
miles parallel to the coast, and within 2 miles of the sea, from which 
it is separated by a low ridge. The railway runs alongside inland, and 
east of it is the edge of the Forest of Mamora. North of Port Lyautey 
the road runs through the fertile plain of the Gharb, crossing several 
tributaries of the Sebou by bridges. Six miles north of Souk el Arba 
du Gharb, Road 15 branches east for Ouezzane. The country be- 
comes rougher from this point onwards, and the last town in French 
Morocco, Arbaoua (89 miles, 144 km.), stands on a plateau 650 feet 


above sea-level. The road slopes down for the last 24 miles to the 
actual frontier. | 


Petrol: at Sidi Allal T'azi. 

Construction: tarmac; 1g ft. 8 in. throughout. 

Condition: good, though flood water from the Oued Sebou and the 
Oued Beth may cause a little trouble at times from November to 


April. 
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Bridges: 

15. Oued Bou Regreg (14 miles, 2 km.). 

16. Oued Fouarat (27 miles, 43 km.). 

17. Oued Ghoufeira (40 miles, 64 km.). 

18. Oued Beth (41 miles, 66 km.). 

*19g. Oued Sebou (51 miles, 83 km.). 
20. Oued Mda (514 miles, 83-5 km.). 


At 23 miles (37 km.) the road passes under the railway, and in 
Port Lyautey (25 miles, 40 km.) it crosses over it. 


Roap 1 (cont.) 


Section v. FRONTIER OF SPANISH ZONE—TANGIER. Local No.: none 
Distance: 85 miles (136 km.). Category: A 3; possibly A 2 to Larache 
The road makes use of the lower Loukkos valley as far as Larache. 
_ Its course from there to Tangier has been fully described in Volume 
1, pp. 80-5. 

Construction: tarmac; but the foundation is not very substantial, 
and the road would not stand up to heavy traffic. 
Condition: poor from Larache to Arzila; rather better from Arzila 
to the International Bridge; good for the last 15 miles before Tangier. 
Bridges: 
*21. Oued Loukkos (Yedid Bridge), south of El Ksar el Kebir 
(3 miles, 5 km.). i 
*22. Oued Loukkos, 3 miles west of El Ksar el Kebir (7 miles, 
rr km.). 
*23. Oued Loukkos (King Alfonso XIII Bridge), 1 mile east of 
Larache (Plate XXXIV). 
*24. Oued el Mbharhar (International Bridge) (694 miles, 
zi2 km); 
25. at 70 miles (113 km.). 
26. at 7o4 miles (114 km.). 
27./at 7 motles.(1145rkm,). 


Roab 2 
Route: TANGIER-TETOUAN. Local No.: none 
Distance: 37 miles (60 km.). Category: A 3, possibly A 2 (bridges B 3) 
This road over a pass in the Djebala hills is at present the only 
good land route between the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts of 
the Spanish Zone. Soon after leaving Tangier it rises gradually over 
rolling country, passing from the Tangier into the Spanish Zone at 
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8 miles (13 km.) just before the village of El Borch. Fondak (23 
miles, 37 km.; 1,640 ft.), an old military post guarding the head of 
the pass, was the key to the Spanish defensive strategy in 1924. ‘The 
road then descends by zigzags through bare rugged hills, after which 
it traverses rolling country. Tetouan stands on high ground to the 
left of the road; traffic for Ceuta keeps to the valley and by-passes the 
town. 

Petrol: at Fondak. 

Construction: tarmac; two-way, except for the bridges. 

Condition: good in the 'Tangier Zone, not so good in the Spanish. 

Bridges: | 

28. Oued Agraz (28 miles, 45 km.). 

- 29. Oued Khemis (32 miles, 51 km.). 

Gradients and Curves: the road is hilly and twisting, but well 
graded, with a maximum gradient of 1 in 40. 


ROAD 3 


Route: CEUTA-TETOUAN-INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE- 
MARTIMPREY—OUDJDA 
Local No.: (in French Zone): P 27 to Martimprey, then P 18. 
Distance: 360 miles (579 km.). Category: A 3 Ceuta—Tetouan (some 
bridges C 4, and for about 6 miles east of Oued Nekor C 4); A 4 
Tetouan-International Bridge; A 3 International Bridge-Oudjda. 
This road connects the three most important towns of Spanish 
Morocco, Ceuta, Tetouan, and (by Road 3 C) Melilla. It was con- 
structed largely for military and administrative reasons, and, as 
there is no coastal plain east of the Rio Martin, it had to be built 
along the water-parting on the northern slopes of the Rif mountains 
(see Vol. I, pp. 68-9). As a result, the section from Tetouan (26 
miles, 42 km.) to Dar Drius (244 miles, 393 km.) is alternate hills 
and valleys somewhat on the switchback pattern. The first 26 miles 
are along easy country close to the sea, but much of the next part 1s 
at considerable altitudes. ‘The road rises to 5,500 feet at Bab T'aza 
(80 miles, 129 km.) and to 5,600 feet at 121 miles (195 km.). It 
descends to follow the lower valley of the Oued Ghis almost to the 
sea and to within 5 miles of Alhucemas. It then bends fairly sharply 
southwards to use the valley of the Oued Nekor, which is crossed at 
215 miles (346 km.). The road resumes its undulating course east- 
wards, and its last steep descent is into the broad valley of the Oued 
Moulouya. The river itself here forms the international boundary 
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between Spanish and French Morocco. ‘The last section is mainly 
across the plain, but between Martimprey (329 miles, 530 km.) and 
Oudjda it has to cross some hilly country. The highest point here 
is the Guerbous pass (335 miles, 539 km., 1,735 feet), but the final 
‘12 miles are across an almost level plain. Road 85 gives an alternative 
route. 
Road 3 is connected with the coast by Roads 3 A, 3 B, 3 C, and 3 D. 
Wherever a new tribal district (Kabila) is entered, there is a post 
giving its name and the numbers of its villages and their inhabitants. 
Petrol: at Castillejos (4 miles, 7 km.) and at Riffien (7 miles, 11 km.). 
Construction: from Ceuta to 30 miles beyond Tetouan: tarmac; 
width at least 23 feet. From there to Tistoutine (244 miles, 393 km.): 
waterbound macadam, but in general well engineered and solid; 
width in the highest parts as little as 14 ft. 9 in. From Tistoutine 
to Oudjda: tarred; two-way. 
Condition: mostly fairly good; although, where it is built on the 
side of a steep hill, the road is in serious danger from landslides. 
This applies in particular to the stretches from 56 to 76 miles (go 
to 123 km.), from 10g to 133 miles (176 to 214 km.), and immediately 
east of Bridge 41. From November or December to April inclusive 
the section between the Oued Lao valley and Et Tnine des Beni 
Hadifa (168 miles, 270 km.) is liable to be blocked by snow. 
Bridges: 
30. Puente del Cristo (exit from Ceuta). 
31. Oued ‘Tarajal (24 miles, 4 km.). 
32. Oued Abaral (34 miles, 6 km.). 
* 33. Oued Fenidak (5 miles, 8 km.). 
34. Oued Negron (84 miles, 14 km.). 
35. Oued Smir (14 miles, 23 km.). 
36. Oued Lila (20 miles, 32 km.). 
37. Oued Xeyera (22 miles, 36 km.). 
*38. Rio Martin (30 miles, 48 km.). 
39. Oued Lao (61 miles, 99 km.). 
40. Oued Ghis (194 miles, 312 km.). 
*at. Oued Nekor (215 miles, 346 km.). 
42. Oued Kert (244 miles, 393 km.). 
43. Oued Zelouane (270 miles, 435 km.). 
*44. Oued Moulouya at Mechra Safsaf (International Bridge) 
(295 miles, 474 km.). 
There are also five small bridges, not very safe for heavy vehicles, 
over watercourses between Bridge 40 and Bridge 41. 
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Gradients: there are a very large number of hills, but none is 
steeper than I in Io. | 

Sharp Turns: numerous; including an S-shaped curve at the exit 
from Ceuta. Others are at 40 miles (64:5 km.), at 5g miles (93-6 km.), 
and in the ascent from Bridge 41. 


RoaD 3A 
Route: RIO MARTIN-TETOUAN. Local No.: none 
Distance: 6 miles (10 km.). Category: A 3 
This road follows a straight course over the flat alluvial plain of 
the Rio Martin. Much of this plain is shown on maps as lagoon or 
marshland, but it is now under cultivation. 
Construction: tarmac; width 23 feet. 
Condition: good. 
ROAD 3 B 
Route: ALHUCEMAS-ROAD 3. Local No.: none 
Distance: 5 miles (8 km.). Category: A 4 
This road runs south along the hill-side, generally about half a 
mile distant from the sea, crosses several small watercourses, and 
winds down to join Road 3 about 2 miles from the sea and the same 
distance west of the Oued Ghis. 
Construction: waterbound macadam; two-way. 
Condition: fair. 
RoaD 3 C 
Route: MELILLA-ZELOUANE. Local No.: none 
Distance: 18 miles (30 km.). Category: A 3 
This road runs across the coastal plain to Nador (84 miles, 14 km.) 
on the west side of the Mar Chica lagoon, and then continues across 
an equally flat plain to join Road 3 at Zelouane. 
Construction: tarmac (asphalt); two-way. 
Condition: very good. 
Bridges: 
45. Rio de Oro (in Melilla). 
46. over a small watercourse (1} miles, 2 km.). 
Road 3 D 
Route: SAIDIA-MARTIMPREY. Local No.: P 18 
Distance: 13 miles (21 km.). Category: A 3 


. The road keeps close to the Oued Kiss; but, at 2 miles (3 km.), it! 
rises to cross the easternmost spur of the low hills running parallel to! 
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the coast. Several minor roads and tracks strike across the Trifa plain. 
Of these the most important is Road 87, which goes south-west at 
3 miles (5 km.) for Berkane, 15 miles (24 km.) distant. 

Construction: macadam, two-way. 

Condition: good. 

RoaD 4 
Route: AGADIR-TIZNIT. Local No.: P 25, 5 505 
Distance: 58 miles (93 km.). Category: A 4 or A 3 (bridges C 4) 

A trans-Saharan route to Dakar (Ligne de Mauritanie) has been 
planned, which will go south-east from Tiznit via Tindouf. At 
present it is mainly a desert track, as Road 4 is the only part so far 
completely constructed. Another road, however, is being built 
southwards from ‘Tiznit, and it is apparently intended to carry this 
on to Tindouf via Goulimine by a route avoiding the high passes 
of the Anti-Atlas. 

After running south-east past the large village of Insgane (7 miles, 
11 km.) the road crosses the Sous by a bridge at 9 miles (15 km.). 
At Ait Melloul (104 miles, 17 km.) the road forks right from Road 5, 
and runs parallel to and about 74 miles distant from the coast. The 
soil becomes more and more sandy; the country is flat and open. 
After crossing the Oued Massa by a bridge and a ford, it rises over 
a stony plain intersected by small watercourses to the oasis of 'Tiznit, 
the headquarters of the military region known as the Confins Algéro- 
Marocains. 

Construction: tarmac; two-way. 

Condition: good. 

Bridges: 

*47. Oued Sous (9g miles, 15 km.). 
48. Oued Massa (42 miles, 67 km.). 


ROAD 5 
Route: AGADIR-TAROUDANT. Local No.: P 25 
Distance: 53 miles (85 km.). Category: A 2 (except bridges) 

This road is of importance as forming the first stage both of the 
new Route Impériale connecting the Atlantic coast with Algeria, 
and of the most westerly main route across the High Atlas range 
(see Roads 17, 22, and 23). It forks left from Road 4 at Ait Melloul 
to cross the wide plain on the left bank of the Oued Sous. At Sidi 
Amara (51 miles, 82 km.) the road recrosses the Sous, after which 
the groves and gardens of the ‘T'aroudant district begin. 
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Petrol: at Insgane (7 miles, 11 km.), at Ait Melloul (103 miles, 
17 km.), and at 27 miles (43 km.). 

Construction: tarmac; straight, easily two-way (four lanes 1n places). 

Condition: good. 

Bridges: 

*47, Oued Sous (9 miles, 15 km.). 
49. Oued Sous (51 miles, 82 km.). 

There are also some paved fords, which may be impassable for a 

few days in December or January. 


Roap 6 


Route: MOGADOR-MARRAKECH 
Local No.: P11 to Dar Harabida, then P 10 
Distance: 109 miles (176 km.). Category: A 2 or A 3 

This road leaves Mogador by the south-east and then goes due 
east over sand-dunes and through woods to Dar Harabida (13 miles, 
21 km.). For the next 3 miles it follows the same route as Road 1. 
It then branches east and continues to rise over undulating bush- 
covered country. At 56 miles (gi km.) it crosses a pass between two 
flat-topped hills to descend to the valley of the Oued Chichaoua. 
From there the road runs almost straight across the bare plain of the 
Haouz to Marrakech. 

Water: at Ank Djemel, about 9 miles west of Chichaoua, there is 
a water tank filled by conduits from the hills. 

Petrol: at Ounara (154 miles, 25 km.), Et 'Tleta el Hanchene (24 
miles, 38 km.), Sidi Moktar (47 miles, 76 km.), Chichaoua (63 miles, 
102 km.), and the crossing of the Oued Nfis (95 miles, 153 km.). 

Condition: first-class. 

Bridges: 

50. Oued Chichaoua (65 miles, 104 km.). 
51. Oued Mellah (76 miles, 122 km.). 
52. Oued Nfis (95 miles, 153 km.). 


RoaD 7 


Route: SAFI-ET TLETA DE SIDI EMBAREK-MARRAKECH 
Local No.: P 12 to 68 miles (110 km.), then P 9 
Distance: 68 miles (t10 km.) to junction with Road 8; total 95 miles 
(154 km.). 

Category: A 3 or A 2. 

This road connects Marrakech with its nearest port. After leaving 
Safi, it rises gradually to cross Road 1 at Et Tleta de Sidi Embarek | 

| 
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(see Vol. I, p. 97). It then goes along the northern edge of the Ahmar 
plateau to Chemaia (42 miles, 68 km.), where Road 80 comes in from 
Louis Gentil. From there it has a very straight run across the plain 
to the Djebilet hills, and at 68 miles (110 km.) it is joined by Road 8 
-from Mazagan. After this the Djebilet ridge is crossed and a descent 
made to the Haouz plain, the Oued Tensift, and Marrakech. 

Petrol: at Et Teta de Sidi Embarek (16 miles, 26 km.) and Chemaia 
(42 miles, 68 km.). 

Construction: tarmac; two-way. 

Condition: good. 

Bridge: 

*53. Oued Tensift (go miles, 145 km.). 

Gradients and Sharp Turns: the gradients are easy; there are sharp 

turns at 79 miles (127 km.) on the south slope of Dyebilet hills. 


Roap 8 


Route: MAZAGAN-MARRAKECH. Local No.: P 9 
Distance: 122 miles (196 km.). Category: A 2 


The road leaves Road 1 at Sidi Smaine, and runs in a southerly 
direction over the rolling Doukkala country, rising very gradually 
for the first 75 miles. It then crosses a low ridge and continues almost 
due south until at 95 miles (153 km.) it joins Road 7. 

Water: at Smaira spring (78 miles, 126 km.) and at Atatfa wells 
(80 miles, 129 km.).. 

Construction: tarmac; width two-way throughout, with four lanes 
over the greater part. 

Condition: excellent. 

Bridge: 

*53. Oued Tensift (110 miles, 187 km.). 

Gradients and Sharp Turns: gradients are easy, but there is a U- 
shaped turn on a slope at 26 miles (42 km.) and there are sharp turns 
at 82 and 105 miles (132 and 169 km.). 


ROAD 9g 
Route: CASABLANCA-MARRAKECH. Local No.: P 7 
Distance: 150 miles (240 km.). Category: A 2; Bridge 55 C 2 
This road is the principal highway to southern Morocco, and, 
since it is considerably easier and more reliable than Road 16 through 
Kasba Tadla, it carries most of the traffic from Fes and Meknes to 
A ‘4525 T 
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Marrakech. At Mediouna (12 miles, 19 km.) Road 62 comes in from 
the north-east, having provided a short cut 13 miles long by which 
traffic from Rabat to the south can avoid Casablanca and so save 10 
miles. Broadly speaking, Road g runs in long straight stretches over 
the almost featureless plain, but at Settat (45 miles, 72 km.) it rises 
through low hills to a plateau, which continues until the valley of the 
Oued Oum er Rbia is reached. South of the river, another and higher 
plateau is crossed and at about 124 miles (200 km.) the road rises to 
cross the Djebilet hills. Beyond their crest it descends to Marrakech. 

Water: near Nzalet el Adem (114 miles, 183 km.) there are deep 
wells. 

Petrol: at Mediouna (12 miles, 19 km.), Berrechid (26 miles, 42 
km.), Bou Farouj (31 miles, 50 km.), Khemisset (59 miles, 95 km.), 
Mechra Ben Abbou (74 miles, 119 km.), El Arba des Skhouf (88 
miles, 142 km.), and Ben Guérir (106 miles, 170 km.). 

Construction: tarmac; width nowhere less than 1g ft. 8 in., and 
over long stretches wide enough for four lanes. 

Condition: good. 

Bridges: 

*54. Oued Oum er Rbia at Mechra Ben Abbou (74 miles, 119 
km.). 
*55. Oued Tensift (146 miles, 235 km.). 


There are also several crossings over and under the railway, in- 
cluding a bridge with a long ramp at 36 miles (58 km.). | 

Gradients and Sharp Turns: gradients are easy. There are sharp 
turns at 42, 53, and 54 miles (68, 85-5, and 86:5 km.). 


ROAD 10 


Route: BERRECHID-KASBA TADLA. Local No.: P 13 
Distance: 97 miles (157 km.). Category: A 3 

This road forks south-east from Road g half a mile south of 
Berrechid and 27 miles (43 km.) from Casablanca. For the first 
13 miles it traverses a fertile plain which gradually slopes up to about 
1,000 feet. Hills then begin, and the road rises to cross a dry stony 
plateau some 2,500 feet above sea-level. Khouribga, the industrial 
centre of the phosphates-mining district, lies 1 mile south of the road 
at 48 miles (78 km.). Nine miles farther on, the highest point of the 
plateau (2,800 ft.) is reached, and the town of Oued Zem (69 miles, 
111 km.), where Road 11 crosses, lies at the foot of a slope. After 
Oued Zem the road slopes down over bare, rolling country to the 
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important military post of Kasba ‘T'adla (98 miles, 157 km.; 1,640 
ft.) on the right bank of the Oued Oum er Rbia. Half a mile before 
Kasba 'Tadla is reached, however, there is a choice of routes: the 
right fork, keeping west of the town and the conspicuous Kasba, 
crosses the river by the old ‘Portuguese’ bridge, and joins Road 16 
about half a mile on the farther side; the left fork runs north and east 
of the old town, crosses the river farther upstream by a modern 
bridge, and joins Road 16 after half a mile close to a monument. 
Petrol: at Venetville (334 miles, 54 km.). 
Construction: tarmac; two-way. 
Condition: good. 
Bridges: 
56. Oued ‘Takkasriat (83 miles, 135°5 km.). 
57. Oued Sriou (g1 miles, 146 km.). 
58. Oued Kaikat (96 miles, 154 km.). 
59. Oued Oum er Rbia at Kasba Tadla (‘Portuguese Bridge’, 
see Fig. 50) (98 miles, 157 km.). 
*60. Oued Oum er Rbia at Kasba 'T'adla (new bridge) (98 miles, 
157 kin). 


RoaD II 


Route: RABAT—-OUED ZEM-FKIH BEN SALAH. Local No.: P 22 
Distance: 138 miles (223 km.). Category: A 4 to Oued Zem 


This road carries very little commercial traffic, at any rate south 
of Marchand, and has been built mainly for tourist purposes, i.e. to 
provide opportunities of observing the varied scenery of the Zaer- 
Zayan country. From Rabat it goes due south for 20 miles, bears 
south-east, rises to cross a small plateau, and then descends into the 
wooded gorges. of the Oued Korifla. From there it turns southwards 
again across another plateau to drop down to Marchand (51 miles, 
82 km.), where Road 58 crosses. ‘The road rises once more and 
traverses a rolling plateau, reaching a maximum height of almost 
3,000 feet. On the south side of this it crosses Road 10 at Oued Zem, 
beyond which it runs southwards and then south-westwards over 
progressively easier and flatter country. At the present time Road 11 
ends at Fkih ben Salah, but it is in process of being extended farther 
southwards. A bridge has already been built at Sidi Aissa, and plans 
provide for the road to join Road 16, 45 miles from Kasba 'Tadla and 
95 from Marrakech. 

Petrol: at Ain el Aouda (17 miles, 27 km.). 

Construction: tarmac as far as Christian; waterbound macadam 
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for the following 15 miles; beyond that, earth surface only. Width 
two-way. 
Condition: poor. The sections with earth surface are slippery after 
rain. 
Bridges: | 
61. Oued Korifla (27 miles, 44 km.). 
*62. Oued Oum er Rbia at Sidi Aissa (149 miles, 240 km., 1.e. 
south of Fkih ben Salah) (Fig. 51). 


Gradients and Sharp Turns: these are many, the most important 
' being as follows: at 20-8 miles (32-46 km.): Korifla ravine: steep 
descent and ascent and numerous turns; and at 47-53 miles (76-86 
km.): sharp turns on the descent to and the steep ascent from Mar- 
chand. 


RoaD 12 


Route: RABAT-FES-TAZA-OUDJDA-ALGERIAN FRONTIER 
Distance: 348 miles (560 km.) 


This is one of the most important roads in French North Africa, 
as it gives through communication between the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean coasts, connecting, by means of the Taza gap, 
western Morocco with the Moulouya valley and Algeria. 


Section i. RABAT-MEKNES-FES 
Local No.: P 14 to 6 miles from Meknes, then P 4; P 5 from Meknes to 
Fes. 


Distance: 124 miles (200 km.). Category: A 2, perhaps A 1. 


After leaving Rabat, the road rises gradually over the plain and 
through the Forest of Mamora to Khemisset (50 miles, 81 km.; 
1,450 ft.), beyond which the country becomes more hilly; after 
crossing the deep valley of the Oued Beth the road rises to the 
plateau on which Meknes (86 miles, 139 km.) stands, and where a 
choice of routes offers. The direct road enters by Bab Berrima, and 
passes through the old city and over the Oued Bou Fekrane to the 
Avenue Lyautey; but fast traffic usually takes the northern by-pass 
which skirts the walls and municipal gardens and rejoins the direct 
road after 2} miles (4 km.), on the right bank of the stream. On 
leaving Meknes the road goes through a cultivated but hilly district, 
winding through two ravines and rising to nearly 2,000 feet before 
descending into fertile Sais plain. On the outskirts of Fes, half a 
mile before Bab Segma is reached, the road for the European town 
and ‘l’aza turns right to cross the Oued Fes and to skirt the west and 
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south walls of the palace gardens in Fes Djedid. The road for Taza 
then turns sharp left and crosses a stream. 
Petrol: at Monod, Tiflet, Khemisset, Oued Nja (112 miles, 180 
km.), and the road junction at 118 miles (190 km.). 
Construction: tarmac; width nowhere less than 20 feet and in parts 
much wider. One of the best and most frequented roads in Morocco. 
Condition: very good. 
Bridges: 
*15. Oued Bou Regreg (14 miles, 2 km.). 
*63. Oued Beth (63 miles, ror km.). 
64. Oued Ouislam (g1 miles, 147 km.). 
65. Oued Djedida (100 miles, 161 km.). 
66. Oued Mahdouma (103 miles, 166 km.). 
67. Oued Nja (112 miles, 180 km.). 


Gradients and Sharp Turns: gradients in general are easy. There 
are sharp turns at 35 miles (56 km.) and on both approaches to 
Bridges 63, 64, and 65. 


Section u. FES-TAZA-OUDJDA-ALGERIAN FRONTIER 
Local No.: P 15 to ‘Taza, P 16 Taza to Oudjda, P 17 Oudjda to the 
Algerian Frontier. 

Distance: 224 miles (360 km.). 

Category: A 2, perhaps A 1; some bridges probably still allow single 

traffic only. 

For most of this section the road is close to the railway. Starting 
from the European town, it passes south of Fes el Bali, and turns 
east beyond the cemetery of Bab Ftouh. It then drops down into 
the valley of the Oued Sebou, which it crosses at 104 miles (17 km.). 
After climbing to the plateau of Ain Sbitt, it swings northward to 
_ make a gradual descent into the fertile valley of the Oued Inaouene, 
where it turns eastward up the left bank. Near Sidi Abdallah (53 
miles, 86 km.) the valley narrows and the road winds round a rocky 
spur. At about 60 miles (95 km.) it starts to climb to the Col de 
Touahar (65 miles, 105 km.; 2,230 ft.), while the river describes a 
_ loop to the south through a deep wooded gorge. After a steep descent 
and several river crossings the road reaches ‘'aza station (76 miles, 
182 km.; 1,460 ft.) at the foot of the spur on successive terraces of 
which are the European, military, and native quarters of the town of 
Taza (Fig. 14, and Vol. I, Plate IV). ‘Twelve miles farther on, after 
crossing several small streams, the road reaches the summit of the 
Col de Redjem Zaza (88 miles, 141 km.; 1,800 ft.), the watershed 
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between the basins of the Sebou and the Moulouya. Beyond this 
the hills gradually trend away to the north and to the south, and the 
valley of the Moulouya widens into a steppe-like plain. For 6 miles 
before Guercif (117 miles, 188 km.; 1,200 ft.) the road follows the 
left bank of the Oued Melloulou. At 119 miles (191 km.) the road and 
the railway both cross the Moulouya and then run side by side north- 
eastwards across an uncultivated plain. ‘The road gradually bears 
more directly east, farther and farther from the river, until it reaches 
Oudjda (215 miles, 346 km.), and, 9 miles later, the Algerian frontier. 

Petrol: at Tabouda (22 miles, 36 km.), Bir Tentane (25 miles, 
40 km.), Matmata (35 miles, 67 km.), Chbabat (44 miles, 71 km.), 
Sidi Abdallah, Souk el Djema, Msoun (93 miles, 150 km.), Guercif, 
El] Agreb (137 miles, 214 km.), Taourirt, E] Aioun, and Naima (195 
miles, 314 km.). 

Construction: good. 

Bridges: 3 

68. Oued Sidi Harazem (8 miles, 13 km.). 
*6g. Oued Sebou (104 miles, 17 km.). 
*70. Oued Inaouene (53 miles, 86 km.) (Plate XXVIII). 
71. Oued Inaouene (694 miles, 112 km.). 
72. Qued el Hada (70 miles, 113 km.). 
*73. Oued Moulouya (119 miles, 191 km.). 
74. Oued Cefla (123 miles, 198 km.). 
75. Oued Telagh (134 miles, 210 km.). 
76. Oued Za (149 miles, 240 km.). 
111. Oued Nachef (210 miles, 339 km.). 

There are also a number of small bridges over watercourses. 
Bridges over the railway in the section east of T'aza exist at 111, 144, 
170, and 217 miles (178, 231, 277, and 349 km.). The road crosses 
the Oued el Abid (135 miles, 218 km.) by a cassis. 

Gradients and Sharp Turns: there are no really difficult gradients, 
but there are steep slopes and dangerous turns on the western side 
of the Col de Touahar, at about 62 miles (100 km.). There are also 
hairpin bends on the ascent from Bridge 69. 


RoaD 12 A 
Route: FES BY-PASS, NORTH (‘Tour de Fes, nord’). Local No.:P3A 
Distance: 5 miles (8-5 km.), Category: A 4, perhaps A 3 
This road forks left from Road 12, 150 yards west of the Segma 
gate of Fes. It then runs east along the northern slopes of the valley | 
of the Oued Fes, and passes north of the ancient Bordj Nord (1,360 
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ft.). Shortly afterwards it turns sharply to the left and descends in 
a wide sweep to approach the ramparts of the old city just below 
Bab Guissa; it then continues its winding descent through woods 
and crosses the Oued Malah about 200 yards above its junction with 
the Oued Fes. At 34 miles (5-5 km.) Road 15 branches north for 
Ouezzane. Seven hundred yards farther on, the road crosses the Oued 
Fes by the Ben Tato bridge (at a height of 830 feet) and bears right 
to reach the eastern ramparts close to Bab Khoukh. A few hundred 
_ yards farther still Road 79 branches east past the station and quarter 
of a mile beyond this the road rejoins Road 12. 
Construction: tarmac; two-way. 
Condition: good. 
Bridges: 
777. Oued Malah (3 miles, 5 km.). 
78. Oued Fes (34 miles, 6 km.). 


Gradients and Sharp Turns: there are gradients of 4 to 7 per cent. 
(1 in 25 to 1 in 13) on the descent, and at least six hairpin bends. 


ROAD 13 


Route: PORT LYAUTEY-PETITJEAN-FES 

Local No.: P 2 for 5 miles, then P 3. 7 

Distance: 104 miles (167 km.). 

Category: A 3 or A 2 to Petitjean, then A 4 to junction with Road 12 

(bridges C 3). 

The road runs for 52 miles (84 km.) in straight level stretches 
along the southern edge of the Gharb plain, immediately south of the 
__ railway, to the important road and rail junction of Petitjean. For 
the next 43 miles (70 km.) it runs through hills, rising up a narrow 
valley to the Col de Zegotta (67 miles, 108 km.; 1,330 ft.) on the 
northern slopes of Djebel Zerhoun, where Road 13 B forks right for 
Meknes. It then crosses a steep shoulder of the Djebel and winds 
south-east to join Road 12, 6 miles from Fes. 

Petrol: at Sidi Yahia (16 miles, 26 km.) and Sidi Slimane (33 miles, 
54 km.). 

Construction: tarmac; two-way. 

Condition: good. 

Bridges : 

79 and 80. Small bridges over the Oued Smento and the Oued 
Witlet) (17 miles; 27 kin.). 
*81. Oued Beth (39 miles, 63 km.). 
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82. Oued Rdom (51 miles, 82 km.). 
83. Oued Mikkes (82 miles, 132 km.). 


Gradients: at about 76 and 81 miles (122 and 130 km.) there are 
gradients of 7 to 12 per cent. (1 in 14 to 1 in 8) on the ascent to the 
shoulder and on the descent to the Oued Mikkes. 


RoaD 13 A 


Route: ROAD 13 (3 miles east of Sidi Slimane)-MEKNES. Local No.: P 4 
Distance: 37 miles (60 km.). Category: A 2 


This road affords the most direct connexion between Port Lyautey 
and Meknes. For the first 74 miles (12 km.) after leaving Road 13 
it runs dead straight across the plain on the left bank of the Oued 
Hamma, after which it starts to rise to the Meknes plateau through 
rolling country. After curving south-eastwards round Djebel Outita 
and Djebel Djemaa, the road strikes south-south-east for 74 miles to 
join Road 12, 6 miles from Meknes. 

Construction: tarmac; two-way. 

Condition: fair. 

Bridges: none of importance. 


ROAD 13 B 


Route: ROAD 13 (at Col de Zegotta)- MEKNES. Local No.: P 28 
Distance: 25 miles (40 km.). Category: A 4 
The road provides an older alternative to Road 14 from Petitjean 
to Meknes. It is connected by secondary roads with Moulay Idriss 
and with the Roman ruins at Volubilis. Plans have been made to 
extend it northwards from the Col de Zegotta to cross the Oued Sebou 
and the Oued Ouergha and to join Road 77 at Ain Defali. At present 
careful driving is necessary throughout. 
Construction: in spite of its local number this road is classed as a 
Route Secondaire. Tarmac; two-way. 
Condition: fair. 
Bridges: 3 
84. Oued Kroumane (8 miles, 13 km.). 
85. Oued Sejra (18 miles, 29 km.). 


Gradients and Sharp Turns: there are gradients of between 4 and 


7 per cent. (1 in 25 to r in 14) on both sides of Col de Mali, and hair- 
pin bends on the descent from the Col de Zegotta. : 
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| ROAD 14 
Route: SOUK EL ARBA DU GHARB-PETITJEAN-MEKNES 
Local No.: P 6 
Distance: 65 miles (106 km.) 
Category: A 2 to Petitjean, then A 3 (possibly B 3) 

The road crosses the Gharb in long straight stretches to Petitjean, 
after which it follows the valley of the Oued Rdom through hill 
country. For most of the way it is close alongside the railway. The 
section from Petitjean to Meknes was not completed until 1938. 

Construction: tarmac; two-way to Petitjean and probably also 
from Petitjean to Meknes, but the latter section is somewhat narrow 
in places. 

Condition: fair. ‘The parts of the road near the Oued Sebou may 
be flooded at any time between November and April and especially 
in February and March. The river often rises as much as 25 feet 
above its summer level. 

Bridges: 

86. Over the railway (14 miles, 2 km.). 
*87. Oued Sebou at Mechra bel Ksiri (10 miles, 16 km.). 


In the section south of Petitjean the road twice passes under the 
railway. 


ROAD 15 
Route: SOUK EL ARBA DU GHARB-OUEZZANE-FES 
Local No.: P 2 for first 6 miles, then P 23 to Ouezzane; then P 26 to 
junction with Road 12 a (P 3 a). 
_ Distance: 129 miles (208 km.). 

Category: A 3 to Ouezzane; then A 4, possibly B 4 in parts (bridges C 3 

or. C4). 

Six miles north of Souk el Arba du Gharb this road leaves Road 1, 
crosses the railway, and follows the valley of the Oued Mda through 
rolling country to the Col de Remel (26 miles, 42 km.; 1,400 ft.). 
It then drops down a little to Quezzane (334 miles, 54 lear )7.006)ft. ), 
where Road 75 comes in from the Spanish frontier. Rose 15 then 
winds through the Rif foothills and descends into the Ouergha valley, 
crossing the river itself at 65 miles (105 km.). ‘Ten miles farther on, 
the road passes north of the hamlet and ruins of Fes el Bali, and, 
after staying close to the river for a mile, strikes southward into the 
hills. After some 20 miles of mountainous country it crosses the 
Sebou, and runs along the valley floor for about 5 miles. ‘Then it 
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twists through the broken Lemta region to a high pass over the 
shoulder of Djebel Zalar, the hog’s back which dominates Fes from 
the north. From there it descends to join Road 12 a below the old 
city and 700 yards west of the bridge over the Oued Fes. 

Petrol: at Et ‘Tleta des Beni Mguild (60 miles, 97 km.), Mjara 
(65 miles, 105 km.), Fes el Bali (744 miles, 120 km.), and at Bridge go 
(98 miles, 158 km.). 

Construction: tarmac; two-way to Ouezzane and for most of the - 
way from there to Fes. 

Condition: fair. ‘The second part requires careful driving. 

Bridges: 

88. Oued Mda (74 miles, 12 km.). 
*89. Oued Ouergha (65 miles, 105 km.). 
*go. Oued Sebou (98 miles, 158 km.). 

Gradients and Sharp Turns: gradients do not exceed 1 in 14, but 
there are numerous sharp turns, notably at 82, 84, and 97 miles 
(132, 135, and 156 km.), and on the descent from the Zalar pass to 
Fes. 


Roap 16 


Route: MARRAKECH-KASBA TADLA-AZROU-FES 
_ Local No.: P 24 
Distance: 307 miles (494 km.). | | 
Category: A 4 Marrakech-Azrou; B 5 Azrou-Immouzer; A 4 Immouzer- 
Fes. Some bridges allow single traffic only. 

This road, which skirts the northern slopes of the Middle Atlas, 
is of military importance, as it provides an alternative line of com- 
munication, not exposed to attack from the sea, between southern 
and central Morocco. For the first 60 miles it goes over the dry 
plain of the Haouz; it then approaches the Atlas and crosses the 
foothill region known as the dir. From the important route-centre 

of Kasba ‘Tadla (140 miles, 225 km.) it uses the valley of the Oued 
* Oum er Rbia to beyond Khenifra (200 miles, 322 km.; 3,300 ft.); it 
then climbs through hilly and sometimes wooded country to Azrou 
(250 miles, 403 km.), where it crosses Road 19. Road 16 continues 
uphill through cedar and oak forest to the summer resort of Ifrane 
(261 miles, 420 km.). It then descends through rocky and wooded | 
country to Immouzer (289 miles, 465 km.), from where there is an. 
easy run down due north to Fes. The road is much inferior to the. 
normal route from Marrakech to Fes via Casablanca and Rabat. 
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Water: in the Haouz region at Oued Rdat (21 miles, 34 km.), at 
Oued Gaino (46 miles, 74 km.), and at 71 miles (114 km.). 

Petrol: at ‘Tamelelt el Djedid (34 miles, 55 km.), El Kelaa des 
Sraghna (53 miles, 85 km.), and Mrirt (215 miles, 346 km.), besides 
the towns. 

Construction: tarmac to Ifrane (except for a stretch of earth road, 
slippery after rain and dusty in summer, between Imdahane and 
Oulad Embarek) and from Immouzer to Fes. Earth from Ifrane to 
Immouzer. Width two-way, except between Ifrane and Immouzer 
and at some bridges. 

Condition: good for the first 25 miles, but poor for next ten. The 
rest is fair, except for the section between Ifrane and Immouzer. 
The road from Azrou to Immouzer may be snow-bound between 
November and April. 

_ Bridges: there are numerous unimportant bridges or culverts over 
small streams running north and west, and over irrigation canals. 

The important bridges are: 

gt. Oued Zat (10 miles, 16 km.). 
92. Oued Terraout (63 miles, 102 km.). 
_ ¥*93. Oued el Abid at Imdahane (78 miles, 126 km.). 
94. Oued Derna (129 miles, 207 km.). 
95. Oued Ouaoumana (172 miles, 277 km.). 
g6. Oued Serrou (190 miles, 306 km.). 
*97. Oued Oum er Rbia at El Bordj (206 miles, 332 km.). 
98. Oued Ifrane (2304 miles, 371 km.). 


There is a paved ford at 24 miles (38 km.), and there are two 
cassis at Oulad Embarek (91 miles, 146 km.). 
- Gradients and Sharp Turns: there are many hills and frequent 
bends, but none is of exceptional difficulty. 


ROAD 17 


Route: MARRAKECH-TIZI-N-TEST PASS-TAROUDANT 

Local No.: S 501% to 106 miles (171 km.), then P 25. 

Category: A 3 to Tahanaout; B 4 (C 4 in parts) ‘Tahanaout—Road 22; 

shen A 3. 

This road is shorter but much more difficult than the one via 
Mogador and Agadir. Leaving Marrakech by the south, it rises 
gently over the rather stony plain through a gorge to Asni (31 miles, 
50 km.). Shortly after this it dips down to the little valley of the 
Oued Nfis, and then begins its long climb: it goes by zigzags to 
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the first pass at Iguer, and then by a slightly straighter course to the 
summit of the ‘Tizi-n-Test pass (84 miles, 134 km.; 7,216 ft.; see 
Vol. I, Plate XII). From there it descends by a very twisting route 
to the junction with Road 22 at Ouled ber Rehil (115 miles, 18 5 km.). 
The last stage to Taroudant is close to the right bank of the Oued 
Sous. | 

Water: from a spring at Issoufa (92 miles, 148 km.). 

Petrol: at 'Tahanaout (22 miles, 36 km.), Asni, Ijoukak, and Ouled 
ber Rehil. 

Construction: tarred to Asni; then waterbound macadam; two-way. 

Condition: good; though careful driving is required, especially in 
the central section. There are occasional landslides, and the road 
from Talaat-n-Yacoub (63 miles, ror km.) to the summit of the Tizi- 
n-'T'est pass is liable to be blocked or to be made dangerously slippery 
by snow between December and March. 

Bridges: none of importance. 

Gradients and Sharp Turns: this road is well engineered with a 
constant degree of ascent. On neither side of the Tizi-n-Test does 
the gradient exceed 1 in 16, and only once, at about 6 5 miles(1o5 km.), 
does it exceed 1 in 10. Bad turns are well indicated. 


Roap 18 
Route: MARRAKECH-TIZI-N-TICHKA PASS-OUARZAZAT 

Local No.: P 24 for 44 miles, then S 502 to 105 miles, then P 25. 

Distance: 124 miles (200 km.). 

Category: A 3 Marrakech-Taddert; B 3 Taddert-Amerzgane; A 3 

Amerzgane—Ouarzazat. . 

This road was built mainly for military reasons, and joins Marra- 
kech and Ouarzazat over one of the most important passes through 
the High Atlas. It leaves Marrakech by the same route as Road 16, 
but forks right after 44 miles (7 km.). It climbs slowly to reach the 
Ait Imguer pass (47 miles, 76 km.; 4,800 ft.), and then drops down 
to ‘Taddert (56 miles, 89 km.), after which the steep ascent begins 


to the pass of Tizi-n-Tichka (65 miles, 104 km.; 7,480 ft.; Vol. I, 


Plate XIII). ‘The road then dips a little, but rises to cross the 'Tizi-n- 
Lepsis pass (684 miles, r10 km.; 7,250 ft.). It descends steeply, first 
south and then south-east to Amerzgane (101 miles, 162 km.) and 
then goes across the final stage of desert plain to the junction with 
Road 22 at 105 miles (169 km.) and to the oasis of Ouarzazat. 
Petrol: at Bridge 100, Taddert, and Ouarzazat. 
Construction: tarmac and well embanked, but parts of the middle 
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section are dangerous owing to blind corners and sheer drops. Mostly 
two-way, except at the highest parts. 

Condition: good; but the passes may be blocked by snow between 
December and March, and the section from Amerzgane to Ouarzazat 
is liable to violent sandstorms. 

Bridges: 

g9. Oued Aghmat (11 miles, 18 km.). 
100. Oued Zat (20 miles, 32 km.). 


Gradients and Sharp Turns: no gradients are steeper than 7 per 
cent. (1 in 13); the steepest ascents are at about 384 miles (62 km.) 
and at 62 miles (100 km.). There are 60 miles of almost continuous 
hairpin bends through the mountains, but all the corners can be 
turned on one lock. 


ROAD 19 


Route: MEKNES-AZROU-MIDELT-KSAR ES SOUK 

Local No.: P at. 

Distance: 209 miles (336 km.). 

Category: A 3 or A 4 to Rich; B 4 Rich to Ksar es Souk; tunnel C 3, 

and some bridges C 4. 

This is the principal military route over the Atlas. It leaves 
Meknes south of the new town, crosses the plain, and climbs to EI 
Hajeb (204 miles, 33 km.; 3,400 ft.), on the edge of a plateau. It 
rises further to over 4,700 feet before falling again to Azrou (42 
miles, 68 km.; 4,000 ft.), where it crosses Road 16. It then begins 
to climb steeply, rising 2,600 feet in 8 miles, and crossing the Djebel 
Hebri to Timhadit (63 miles, 102 km.; 6,350 ft.). At 82 miles (132 
km.) the road reaches the Col du Zad, the last pass of the Middle 
Atlas, and winds down a wooded gorge into the upper Moulouya 
valley. At 94 miles (152 km.) Road -20 comes in from Boulmane. 
Road 19 crosses a spur of the Djebel Ayachi to reach Midelt (119 
miles, 192 km.). Shortly afterwards it is joined by Road 86 from 
Guercif, and it then turns south to start its climb over the eastern 
end of the High Atlas. The highest point in this section of the route 
is the Tizi-n-'Talremt pass (137 miles, 220 km.; 6,400 ft.), after which 
the road follows the valley of the Oued Nzala until it flows into the 
Oued Ziz near Rich (168 miles, 270 km.). ‘The road accompanies 
the latter river through its difficult gorges by means of steep descents, 
Sharp turns, and, at 183 miles (295 km.), a tunnel 400 yards long 
through the mountain side. The valley slowly widens and becomes 
more fertile, and the road has an easier course to its present terminus 
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at Ksar es Souk (see Plate I). It is proposed, however, to extend it 
in the near future to Erfoud, 54 miles farther south. | 

Petrol: at 24 miles (4 km.), at Bou Fekrane (104 miles, 17 km.), 
El Hajeb (204 miles, 33 km.), Azrou (42 miles, 68 km.), 'Timhadit 
(63 miles, ror km.), Aguelmam Sidi Ali (76 miles, 122 km.), at 78 
miles (125 km.), Midelt (119 miles, 192 km.), and at Ksar es 
Souk. 

Construction: tarmac from Meknes to 2 miles south of 'Timhadit 
and from the Col du Zad to within a few miles of Rich; elsewhere 
waterbound macadam. Width at least 19 ft. 8 in. as far as Rich; 
between Rich and Ksar es Souk there are sections, such as bridges 
and the tunnel, where single traffic only is possible. 

Condition: good as far as Rich, after that poor, the surface in parts 
being bare rock. From Azrou to Midelt the road is liable to be 
blocked by snow at any time from November to March, and from 
Midelt to Rich at any time from December to March. From Rich to 
Ksar es Souk floods are frequent during the autumn and winter, and 
on occasions do serious damage to the road. 

Bridges: 

101. Oued Ben Smim (40 miles, 64 km.). 

102. Oued Guigou (63 miles, ror km.). 

103. Oued Moulouya (102 miles, 164 km.). 

104. Oued Ansegmir (107 miles, 173 km.). 

105. Ksar de ‘Tammarakech (186 miles, 300 km.). 

106. Oued Ifrij (188 miles, 303 km.). 

107. Oued Ziz leading to Ksar es Souk (209 miles, 337 km.). 

108. Oued Ziz at El Bordj (255 miles, 411 km.), i.e. south of 
Ksar es Souk. 


There are paved fords across several watercourses between Rich 
and Ksar es Souk. At 177 miles (285 km.) there is a gauge showing 
the clearance required for the tunnel 6 miles farther south. 

Gradients and Sharp Turns: there are many steep hills, but no 
gradient exceeds 1 in 14. here are also many sharp turns and hair- 
pin bends, including some on the descent from the Col du Zad and 
a hundred on the 7-mile ascent to the Tizi-n-Talremt pass. 


ROAD 20 


Route: FES-SEFROU-ITZER. Local No.: P 20 
Distance: 107 miles (173 km.) 
Category: A 2 to Sefrou, then A 4 (bridges C 4) 


This road crosses the Middle Atlas by lower passes than Road 19 | 
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and provides an alternative route, seldom blocked by snow, from 
Fes to Midelt. Starting south-east from Fes it runs almost straight 
to Sefrou (19 miles, 30 km.; 2,780 ft.). From there it mounts by easy 
gradients across the Tignas plateau to the pass of Abiknanes (43 miles, 
70 km.; 5,800 ft.), which it reaches by a wooded defile. At 50 miles 
(80 km.) the road descends to cross the wide valley of the Oued 
Guigou and so to reach Boulmane (64 miles, 103 km.) in its narrow 
glen beneath the main wall of the Middle Atlas. The road climbs 
south-eastwards up the Recifa gorge and crosses the Col de Souiguer 
(6,000 ft.) and the Col de Lalla Mina. From there it runs gently 
down to the plateau of Enzil, ultimately to join Road 19 near Itzer 
and 25 miles from Midelt. 

Petrol: at Sais (74 miles, 12 km.) and Annoceur (32 miles, 52 km.). 

Construction: tarmac to 5 miles south of Sefrou, then waterbound 
macadam. ‘T'wo-way. 

Condition: good. 

Bridges: 

109. Oued Guigou (55 miles, 89 km.). 
110. Oued Timechit (844 miles, 136 km.). 
Gradients and Sharp Turns: none of special difficulty. 


RoaD 21 
Route: OUDJDA-BERGUENT. Local No.: P 19 


Distance: 50 miles (81 km.) 
Category: A 2 for first 28 miles, then A 4 (bridges C 4) 

This road forks left from Road 12 after the Bridge 111 and runs 
south-west, bending south where the Oued Isly leaves the wooded 
hills. After crossing the railway and river and passing through 
Guenfouda (17 miles, 28 km.), which is overlooked on all sides by 
Aills, it continues south without rising much till it mounts through 
‘woods to the Col de Djerada (28 miles, 45 km.; 3,740 ft.). From 
there it goes on through rolling plateau country to Berguent. This 
village is connected by Road 89 with Bou Arfa and Figuig. 

Construction: tarmac; two-way. 

Condition: fair. 

| Bridges: | 
111. Oued Nachef (14 miles, 23 km.). 
112. Oued Ouzien (44 miles, 71 km.). 
113. Oued Mesakhakha at Berguent (50 miles, 81 km.). 
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ROAD 22 


Route: TAROUDANT-TALIOUINE-OUARZAZAT. Local No.: P 25 

Distance: 180 miles (289 km.). 

Category: A 4 to Taliouine; B 4 from Taliouine to Tazenakht; C 4 from 

‘Tazenakht to the junction with Road 18; then A 4. 

This is the second part of the Route Impériale to Algeria from 
Agadir (see Road 5), but the conversion of the section from Taliouine 
(67 miles, 108 km.) to T’azenakht (121 miles, 195 km.) from a track 
to a road has not yet been fully completed. Road 22 forks east from 
Road 17, 28 miles (45 km.) from 'Taroudant, and continues along the 
right bank of the Oued Sous until it crosses the river by a ford at 
48 miles (77 km.). It then leaves the valley and ascends steeply to 
cross the ‘Tizi-n-Taratine pass at over 6,500 feet. The road remains 
at a height of over 5,000 feet for over 30 miles until it reaches Taze- 
nakht. From there it bears north-west and then north to cross 
another desolate region by a series of passes over the eastern spurs 
of the Djebel Siroua, where it has another stretch of 25 miles at over 
5,000 feet. It drops sharply to the valley of the Oued Imini, and joins 
Road 18, 6 miles south of Amerzgane and 19 miles west of Ouarzazat. 

Water: half a mile east of the Tizi-n-Taratine pass. 

Petrol: at ‘Taliouine and 'Tazenakht. 

Construction: tarmac and two-way, except between Taliouine and 
‘Tazenakht, where it is earth. 

Condition: good; except for the central section, which is very 
rough. This part is also liable to be blocked by snow in winter. 

Bridge: 

114. Asif Iriri (approx. 150 miles, 241 km.). 

Gradients and Sharp Turns: these are numerous, especially between 

124 and 138 miles (200 and 223 km.). 


RoaD 23 


Route: OUARZAZAT-BOU MALNE-KSARES SOUK. Local No.:P 25 
Distance: 196 miles (316 km.). Category: A 4 

Like Road 22 this road is not only part of the Route inpéaa 
to Algeria, but also has not yet been fully transformed from a track 
to a highway. Its entire course is in desert country, apart from some 
oases, and it reaches a height of over 5,000 feet in its central section. 
On leaving Ouarzazat it makes successive use of the valleys of the 
Oued Dades (see Plate XX VII) and the Oued M’Goun between the 
High Atlas and the Djebel Sagho, rises gradually to the military post. 
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of Bou Malne (76 miles, 123 km.), and then continues eastwards to 
the oasis of ‘Tinehrir (109 miles, 176 km.). From this point the 
quality of the road surface deteriorates considerably. The road 
follows the left bank of the Oued Todra to the oasis of 'Tinjdad (143 
miles, 230 km.). Bearing north-west from there it climbs to a plateau, 
across which there is an easy run down to Ksar es Souk. 
Water: scarce in summer at Skoura (25 miles, 41 km.) and Bou 
Malne, but plentiful at Tinehrir and Goulmina (154 miles, 248 km.). 
Petrol: at Bou Malne, ‘Tinehrir, and Goulmina. 
Construction: tarmac as far as 'Tinehrir; earth from there to Ksar es 
Souk. 
Condition: good to Tinehrir; very poor beyond. All-weather. 
Bridges: 
115. Oued M’Goun (59 miles, 95 km.). 
116. Oued Dades (744 miles, 120 km.). 


Gradients and Sharp Turns: these are numerous, with notable 


hairpin bends at 39 miles (63 km.). 
SECONDARY ROADS 














Lengths in 
Local Nos. _ miles | km. 
FRENCH (51-94) 
51. Safi-Sebt Gzoula : : = 120 ry 27 
52. Safi-Et Tnine Gharbia : - . | 3° 526 a3 53 
53. Safi-Mazagan . S 121 89 143 
54. Et Tnine Chacbia Et Kens des ree 
amra—Sidi Ben Nour—Bou Laouane . | S 123, S 124 46 75 
55. Sidi Brahim—Settat-Ben Ahmed . | S$105,5116,5 102 89 144 
55 A. Road 55 (11 miles north-east of Bou 
Laouane)—Foucauld : eS YOO 19 an 
55 B. Road 55 (at Oulad Said)-— “Fousauld : ie 15 25 
56. Settat—El Borouj g Joh FOS 45 72 
_ 57. Casablanca—Foucauld— ce : a bo LOO, S113 83 134 
58. Casablanca—Boulhaut—Marchand— 
Khemisset . S 106 114 183 
§9. Sidi Hadjadj— CM achoronaben Aiea) S 102 27 60 
60. Road 12 (two miles east of 'Tiflet)— 
Oulmes ac : Wa hers es ies: 53 86 
61. Si ehiihe: Peds Bou Bites é ie EEE OL IO 29 47 
62. Fedala-Mediouna . 5S 107 21 33 
63. Road 1 (34 miles east of Fedstay= 
Boulhaut : 3 2 a LOL 14 eye} 
64. Bou Fee Pediaat , ; ics ty 13 21 
65. 'Temara Beach—Rabat 4 222 8 13 
66. Road 12 (2 miles east of Rabat) Eso 
Regreg Valley—Road 58 . S 204 50 80 
67. Road 12 (13 miles west of Fes)- El Hajeb S 310 23 37 
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. Port Lyautey—Sidi Allal Tazi 

. Mechra bel Ksiri—Sidi Allal Tazi 

. Mechra bel Ksiri—Sidi Yahia 

. Mechra bel Ksiri—Ain Defali 

. Khemisset—Sidi Slimane—Tihili . 

. M’Saada—Khemichet—Road 71 _ . 

. Souk el Arba du Gharb- pas bou 


Selham 


. Ouezzane-El Had- inaecaes 
. Karrouba—Zoumi-El Had . 
. Ouezzane—Ain Defali 

. Fes el Bali-Taounat . 

. Fes~Taounat—-Boured—Taza 


. Chemaia—Louis Gentil-—Ben Guérir—E] 


Kelaa des Sraghna. 


. Marrakech—Amismiz 
. Tamelelt el Djedid-Azilal-Oulad oe 


barek . 


: Mieknes= Neourai 
. El Hajeb—Ifrane 
. Road 3 (6 miles west of Berane) Rosa 


12 (103 miles west of Oudjda) 


. Guercif—Midelt 
. Road 3D (4 miles from Sxidinys Berne 
. Ksar es Souk—Bou Anane—Bou Arfa 


88 a. Bou Anane—Colomb Bechar 


89. 
go. 
gI. 
92. 


93. 
94. 


Berguent—Tendrara—Bou Arfa—Figuig . 

Ain Saierni—Berrechid ‘ 

Bir Djedid St. Hubert—Sidi Said Dinackor 

Road 11 (64 miles south of Ain el Fea 
—Merchouch 

‘Temara—Sidi Bettache 

Mechra bel Ksiri-Khemichet-Mijara 


SPANISH (101-11) 


IoOl. 


102. 
103. 


104. 


10S. 


106, 


107. 


108. 
109. 
110. 


ETI. 


El Ksar el Kebir-Mexarah—Dardara 

Road 1 (3 miles east of uae asta 

Road 2—Seguer. 

Road 1 (9 miles south ae ie 2Das 
Xaui-Road 2 (19 miles from Tetouan) 

International Bridge -Rgaia—Road 2 
(19 miles from Tetouan) : 

Road 3 (34 miles east-north- -east af 
Tistoutine)—-Afso .¢# 

Road 3 (24 miles south-west of Delousne) 
—Reyene ‘ 

Melilla-Sammar : 

Melilla—Djebel Gurhgulkeadust 

Nador—Segangane—Lower Kert Valley 

Kandusi—Batel 


Local Nos. 











S 206 
S 210 
S 207 
5 213 
S 205 
S 211 


S 216,S 216A 
P 23 to frontier 
S 307 to Zoumi 
P28 
5S 304 
S 302, S 304, 

S 312 


5 125, 9 503 
S507 
S 314 
S 309 
S 403 


S 402 


S 103 
S115 


S 218 
S 202, S 208 
S 223 





Lengths in 
miles km. 
27 44 
25 39 
31 49 
27 43 
47 76 
21 34 
28 45 
37 60 
38 61 
16 26 
30 49 
163 263 
86 139 
37 60 
110 177 
18 30 
24 38 
30 48 
176 284. 
10s 17 
180 290 
fe) 115 
185 297 
20 32 
19 30 
23 37 
25 40 
56 go 
50 80 
17 27 
24 39 
32 52 
a4 39 
12$ 20 
ie | 27 
16 26 
31 5¢ 
15 24 


Ik | 


aw ee Ls: 7 | om 
| 
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CHAPTER XV 


RAILWAYS AND WATERWAYS 
(A) RAILWAYS 


LL the railways in French Morocco are standard gauge (4 ft. 
84 in., 1°435 m.) and single tracked. They form part of a system 
which links the Atlantic ports with those of the Mediterranean and 
which unites the whole of French North Africa. Several 60 cm. lines 
are shown on the 1/2,000,000 map at the end of Volume I, but none of 
them appears to be working at the present time. In Spanish Morecco 
the lines from El Ksar el Kebir to Tangier and to Larache are standard 
gauge, and there are also two separate metre-gauge systems. 
_ For purposes of giving detailed information the railways have been 
‘divided into eleven routes, viz.: 


t. Marrakech—Ben Guérir—Sidi el Aidi—Casablanca. 
2. Casablanca—Rabat—Port Lyautey—Petitjean. 

. Ben Guérir—Louis Gentil-Safi. 

. Sidi el Aidi-Khouribga—Oued Zem. 

. Fes—Taza—Oudjda. 

. Oudjda—Bou Arfa—Colomb Bechar—Kenadsa. 

. Tangier—El Ksar el Kebir—Petitjean—Meknes—Fes. 
. El Ksar el Kebir—Larache. 

. Ceuta—Tetouan. 

. Melilla-Nador—San Juan de las Minas. 

11. Nador—Tistoutine. 


bm 
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There are altogether 1,828 km. (1,136 miles) of route track and 
407 km. (253 miles) of sidings and loops. 


Electrification 


The whole of Routes 1 to 4 (722 km., 449 miles) and the Petitjean— 
Fes section of Route 7 (110 km., 68 miles) are electrified. ‘The system 
used is 3,000 volts D.C., to obtain which the normal A.C. supply of 
the country is transformed and rectified at railway sub-stations. 
There is a steam generating station with a capacity of 24,000 kilowatts 
at Casablanca (Roches Noires), three hydro-electric stations at Sidi 
Said Maachou (20,800 kW.), at El Kansera (11,200 kW.), and at 
Kasba Zidania (7,200 kW.) respectively, and eleven smaller plants, 
Steam, diesel, or hydro-electric, elsewhere, with capacities up to 
2,400 kW. As all the sub-stations (whose names are given with the 
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routes) are fed from the 60-kV. grid which covers the country as a 
whole, no particular generating station can be said to produce 
electricity solely for the railways. Energy reaches the motors at 3,000 
volts D.C. through an overhead conductor with suspension. ‘The 
conductor is a bronze cable of 0-145 sq. in. (94 sq. mm.) cross-section 
and normally carries two copper contact wires, each of 0-166 sq. in. 
(107 sq. mm.) cross-section. At a temperature of 77° F. the total 
resistance is about 0-1 ohm per mile. The return current is carried by 
the running rails supplemented by a copper cable. 


Companies 


The Compagnie des Chemins de Fer du Maroc (C.C.F.M.) owns 
and works Routes 1 to 5; Route 6 is operated on behalf of the mining 
interests concerned by the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer du Maroc 
Oriental; Route 7 is owned and worked by the Compagnie Franco- 
Espagnole du Chemin de Fer de ‘Tanger a Fes (C.T.F.); and Routes 8 
to 11 are under the control of their respective separate small Spanish 
companies. 


PERMANENT Way, LOCOMOTIVES, AND ROLLING STOCK 


The standard-gauge railways usually have flat-bottomed rails in 
lengths of 39 ft. 5 in. (12 metres). Old rails weigh 72} lb. per yard 
(36 kg. per metre), newer ones 934 Ib. per yard (46 kg. per metre). 
Sleepers are of steel, and are spaced at the rate of 16 (18 on phosphate 
lines) per rail length. Sixty-five per cent. of the total route length is 
straight line, and about 15 per cent. curved to a radius of less than 
1,640 feet (500 metres). There is a simplified form of French signal- 
ling in use. 

The following information refers to the numbers and types of 
locomotives in 1938. 








i f C . Gah Ma Gets 
Steam 6-coupled, with tender . : ; 37 14 
»  8-coupled, ,, tla ; , 12 be 
5  4-coupled, with tan : , : 17 Zu 
Electric 4-coupled : ; : A 26 7 
Diesel . ; ; 3 
95 42 
Electric motor coaches . ; : é 10 











The electric locomotives (see Plate XXXI) and motor coaches! 
have a maximum speed of 56 m.p.h. (go km.p.h.). There are ten; 


ee 
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71-ton and sixteen 78-ton electric locomotives on Routes 1, 3, and 4, 
and seven 78-ton on Route 7; and there are ten 66-ton electric motor 
coaches, each pulling three or four trailers, on Route 7. 

There are depots at Marrakech, Casablanca, El Ksar el Kebir, 
Meknes, Oudjda, and ‘Tangier, and repair shops at Casablanca and at 
Meknes. 

The total fuel consumption in 1938 was 8,000 tons of coal and 
14,000 tons of briquettes. Normally more than half the fuel used on 
Moroccan, Algerian, and ‘Tunisian railways is imported from Europe, 
the rest being mined at Djerada or at Kenadsa. To-day the bulk of 
the fuel used is wood. 

The 1938 figures for rolling stock were as follows: 


Passenger Stock 




















CAG oie CE, 
4-wheeled coaches ‘ : ; ‘ 99 53 
8-wheeled _,, : ; ; ; é 105 24 
Total coaches : ‘ ; ; 204 Che 
*Potalseats |. :. : s ‘ ol) “OBE OOF 4,753 
Coaches per 100 km. (62 miles) of route . 15 25 
Brake-vans, total . : : F é 94 29 
Goods Stock 
OCH | CIF 
4-wheeled vans : ‘ ‘ | 894 247 
4-wheeled open wagons, high-sided ‘ 942 207 
4-wheeled open wagons, low-sided or flats | 854 280 
8-wheeled open wagons, low-sided or flats on 10 
2-wheeled special wagons a 13 
6-wheeled special wagons ; : ay 394 
Total goods vehicles ‘ ‘ =| 43,084 257 
Total net load capacity (tons) . ‘ 5,576 9,814 
Goods vehicles per 100 km. (62 miles) of | 
route : ; d : : ae 221 241 





The normal passenger service is two or three trains each way per 
diem, with six each way between Petitjean and Fes. ‘Through 
carriages, including sleeping cars, are run between Casablanca and 
Algiers and between Oran and Tangier. 


Extension 
Route 6 has recently been extended south via Colomb Bechar to 
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Kenadsa. It is being extended still farther south across the Sahara 
under the title of the Chemin de Fer Mediterranée—Niger; this is 
authorized by the Decree of 22 March 1941. ‘The proposed route is 
through Beni Abbés and Adrar to In Tassit, north of the Niger bend, 
forking there to connect with the metre-gauge railways to the coasts 
of Senegal and of Dahomey respectively. 


ITINERARIES 


Route I 


MARRAKECH-BEN GUERIR-SIDI EL AIDI-CASABLANCA 
Distance : 247 km. (1534 miles) 


This route rises from the valley of the Oued Tensift to cross the 
Djebilet, but afterwards goes through gently rolling country. Thereare 
a number of small bridges, not noticed below, across the streams 
which flow into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Electric traction is employed. 











Distances from 
Marrakech 
Km. | Miles Stations Itinerary 
fe) o | MARRAKECH (See Fig. 11.) The station is on the west 
side of the town. It has sidings, a re- 
versing triangle, and a locomotive depot. 
There is also an electric sub-station. 
The line curves northward soon aften 
51% 3 = leaving the station and goes under Road 
7. It turns a little east of north to cross 
8 5 i the Oued Tensift by a bridge of foun 


arches, 104 metres (341 ft.) in length, 
It begins its climb up the Djebilet ridge, 
running almost parallel to Road g. I 
reaches its highest point (601 metres} 
1,972 ft.) shortly after a level crossing 
with the road, and shortly before Sid! 
ty a ee Sipr Bou OTHMANE Bou Othmane. It curves west to pass 
under the road and then turns nortH 
again, running very close to the road 
and descending into the valley of the 
Oued Bou Chane. Here there is an elec 
74 46 | BEN GUE&RIR tric sub-station and a junction, facing 
north, with Route 3 from Safi. 











244 


247 








Distances from | 
Marrakech 
Km. | Miles 
86 53 
102 63 
116 Vie? 
128 79% 
129 80 
152 94 
166 103 
174 108 
189 117 
,205 127 
216 135 
228 142 
236-2 147 


152 


153% 
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Stations 


BaHILIL (halt) 


LEs SKHOUR DES 
REHAMNA 
Sip1 ABDALLAH 


MecurA BEN ABBOU 


KHEMISSET 


SETTAT 


Srip1 EL AIDI 


BERRECHID 
NOUASEUR 


Bou SKOURA 


Srp1 MAAROUF 


CASABLANCA (Nou- 
VELLE MEDINA) (halt) 


CASABLANCA 
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Itinerary 





The line continues its northerly course 


close to the road, and climbs to a 
height of 519 metres (1,703 ft.) before 
crossing over the road just south of Les 
Skhour des Rehamna. It then follows 
a somewhat sinuous course, with a 
general direction of north-east, and 
drops down into the valley of the Oum 
er Rbia. The river itself is crossed by 
a steel viaduct (Plate XX XIII) which 
has three spans, 48, 36, and 48 metres 
(157, 118, and 157 ft.) long respectively. 
It curves west to enter the station, goes 
over the road, curves north and then 
west, goes over the road again, and 
resumes its main north-north-easterly 
direction, rising gently. 

This station is 5 km. (3 miles) by road 
east of the town. The line curves north- 
west for a short distance in order to go 
over the road. 

The station is on the south-west side of 
the town. The line has a level crossing, 
with Road 55, reaches a height of 356 
metres (1,168 ft.) and then descends, 
making use of a small valley. It runs 
northand close to Road g across the plain. 

Here there is an electric sub-station as 
well as a junction, facing north, with 
Route 4. This is at a height of 239 
metres (784 ft.). The line continues in 
long straight stretches, bearing a little 
east of north to reach Berrechid. 

It curves a little west of north, but there 
are very few bends all the way to Bou 
Skoura. The line at this point has 
dropped to 137 metres (450 ft.). Its 
fall continues, and it curves several 
times to make the best use of the ground, 
crosses several small streams, and 
arrives at the south of Casablanca. 
There are several bridges over and 
under roads in the town, and the line 
skirts the southern and south-eastern 
suburbs to arrive at the main station on 
the east side of the town (see Fig. 20). 

There are repair shops, a locomotive 
depot, sidings and an electric sub- 
station. The line is continued north- 
eastwards as Route 2. 
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Route 2 


CASABLANCA-RABAT-PORT LYAUTEY-PETITJEAN 
Distance: 213 km. (132 miles) 


This route connects the principal coastal towns with Petitjean on 
the line between Tangier and Fes. It makes use first of the coastal 
plain and then of the valley of the Oued Beth in such a way that it is 
very seldom more than 130 feet above sea-level. Long straight 
stretches of line with small variation of gradient and of direction are 
therefore common. 

The whole line 1s electrified. 











Distances from 
Casablanca 
Km. | Miles Stations Itinerary 
ro ac o | CASABLANCA (See pp. goand 295.) The line runs north- 


east from the station for about a kilo- 

metre and then bends east. 

Be 2 oe The siding from Ben M’Sik joins at Dar 

Bou Azzer, and the harbour branch by 

a junction facing east at Beaulieu Ain 

Seba. 

6 32 i The line crosses over Road 1 by a bridge, 

and as far as Fedala it is exceptionally 

level, mostly at 22 or 23 metres (72 to 

75 ft.), and roughly parallel with the 

coast. ‘The roads cross by means of level 

crossings. 

21 13 ee The Oued Mellah is crossed by a steal 
girder bridge of three spans, 52, 62, and 
52 metres (170, 203, and 170 ft.) long 
respectively. 

There is a junction facing north-east for 
the short harbour branch west and north 
of the town. Almost immediately be- 





24 | 15 FEDALA yond this is the station. 
After leaving Fedala the line rises to over 
32; | + 20 +6 40 metres (131 ft.) before dropping to 
cross the Oued Nefifikh. 
35 22 Mansovria (halt) This is connected with the village of 


| Mansouria, 5-6 km. (3$ miles) to the 
| north-west, by a track. 

The line continues north-east parallel to 
| | | and from 2 to 3 km. (1}-1? miles)! 
yan oe ea . distant from the coast. The Oued Arri- 

| | mene is crossed by a bridge. There are! 
| | a number of small embankments and 
| cuttings on the El Gourma plain, and) 
these keep the line at an almost uniform | 
| | i level of 40 metres (131 ft.). 

















PLATE XXVIII. Concrete bridge over the Oued Inaouene 








tdge over the Oued Loukkos 


Steel br 


PLATE XXIX 
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Distances from 
Casablanca 
Km. | Miles Stations 
48 30 Bou ZNIKA 
54 334 
60°7 374 
62 384 | KasBA SKHIRA 
63°8 40 
66°8 414 
70°5 44 
75 47 "TEMARA 
~ 792 49 
86 53 RaBaT (AGUEDAL) 
89 5s RABAT (VILLE) 
QI°3 563 
O1°GE 57 
93 58 





Itinerary 











This is a small station, almost on the main 
road, but 2 km. (14 miles) from the 
village. The line makes a sharp dip to 
cross the Oued Cherrat by a bridge of 
three lattice deck spans. A little later 
the line twists a little to conform to the 
hill before crossing the Oued Bou Aiba 
by a bridge. 

This is 2 km. (1} miles) by track from the 
village. | 

The Oued Bou Knadel is crossed by a 
bridge. 

Two km. (1 miles) farther on, the line 
turns east to cross the Oued Ykem by 
means of a single continuous lattice- 
girder bridge, covering two spans. It 
curves east a little, goes through a small 
cutting and over a small embankment, 
and then continues its north-easterly 
course. 

This station is close to the road and about 
2 km. (14 miles) from the village. A 
little farther on, the railway crosses to 
the landward side of the road, and 
remains very close to it until Rabat (see 
Fig. 22) is reached. The Aguedal station 
has extensive sidings and a goods station 
beside it. There is a tunnel 770 metres 
(842 yards) long to the Town station 
(Plate XXXII). The head office of the 
Compagnie des Chemins de Fer du 
Maroc is in the Rue de la République. 
A second tunnel, 1,350 metres (1,476 
yards) long, goes under the Place 
Lyautey and the Avenue d’Alger to 
emerge from the side of the hill on the 
east side of the town. One kilometre 
(1,093 yards) beyond there is a junction, 
facing east, for the Rabat harbour branch, 
which runs along the left bank of the » 
estuary. It goes through the main Port 
and the Avant Port and then tunnels 
under the Moslem Cemetery to run to 
the breakwater at the end of the beach 
(Plage de Rabat). 

The main line crosses the Oued Bou 
Regreg by a steel girder bridge with 
spans of 13, 58, 58, 58, and 13 metres (42, 
190, 190, 190, and 42 ft.), and curves very 
sharply north and then north-west to 
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Distances from 
Casablanca 
Km. | Miles 
94°8 59 
96 593 
107 66 
116 72 
126°8 782 
128 794 
129°5 804 
154°7 96 


RABAT-SALE 


Sip1 Bou KNADEL 


Sipr Tats (halt) 


Port LYAUTEY 














receive the branch line which has corne 
from farther up the right bank of the 
river. This starts from the Oued Akrech 
quarries, 13 km. (8 miles) away. They 
are only 9 metres (30 ft.) above sea-level, 
so that the gradient is extremely gentle. 
This line was originally built to bring 
material for the construction of concrete 
harbour works, and now supplies ballast 
for the railways. Almost immediately 
after the junction of this branch with 
the main line there is an electric sub- 
station on the north-east side of the 
railway. Beyond this, there is a junction, 
facing south-east, for the branch to Salé 
harbour and beach. Route 2 then bends 
sharply north across two masonry via- 
ducts of fifteen and twenty-three arches 
respectively to reach Rabat-Salé station, 
which has a number of sidings. It then 
curves north-east to run behind long sand- 
hills parallel to the road and the coast. 

Beyond Sidi Bou Knadel it bends away 
from the road to go through the edge of 
the Forest of Mamora. 

This station is almost 2 km. (14 miles) 
from the main road, with which it is 
connected by a secondary road. ‘The 
line is seldom more than 30 metres (98 
ft.) above sea-level. ‘There is a junc- 
tion facing north-east for one of the 
lines to Mehdia. The line bears a 
little north of east into Port Lyautey 
itself, with sidings and a reversing tri- 
angle adjoining. It then curves north- 
wards to approach very close to the 
Oued Sebou. Here there is a triple 
junction, two branches uniting to run 
west through the port and along the left 
bank of the river to Mehdia, and the 
third curving round to the west, crossing 
the river and following its right bank 
to its mouth. The main line turns east 
and then curves to avoid the northern 
edge of the Forest of Mamora. Seldom 
more than 15 metres (49 ft.) above sea- 
level, it keeps close to the road and along 
the southern edge of the rather marshy 
valley of the Oued Sebou, and crosses 
the Oued Smento by a small bridge. 
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Distances from 
Casablanca 


Km. | Miles Stations Itinerary 








There is a bridge over the Oued Tiflet 
. 156 97 SrpI YAHIA just before the station. Eucalyptus 
plantations are a feature of this part of 
the country. The line is by now running 
E79 he EET KCEBIA almost due east and, after Kcebia, it is 
east-south-east by east. Occasional em- 
bankments in the marshier parts help 
to maintain its level course, and it only 
rises from 29 to 44 metres (95 to 141 ft.) 
194 120$ | SIDI SLIMANE in 37 km. (23 miles). The Oued Beth is 
crossed by a steel girder bridge with a 
single span of 20 metres (654 ft.) and 
207°5 129 ce the Oued Rdom by a similar bridge 
with a single span of 50 metres (164 ft.). 
The line makes its final curve to join 
213 132 | PETITJEAN with Route 7 and to enter Petitjean from 
the north-west. Here there are exten- 
sive sidings and another electric sub- 
station. 











Route 3 


BEN GUERIR-LOUIS GENTIL-SAFI 
Distance: 142 km. (88 miles) 


This route was built largely to enable the phosphates of the Louis 
Gentil area to be transported to the sea. It carries no passengers, and 
electric power is employed. ‘The rails themselves were formerly used 
on Route 2. 








Distances from 
Ben Guérir 
Km. | Miles Stations Itinerary 
° ° BEN GUERIR Immediately south of the station there is 
a junction with Route 1. Route 3 curves 
westwards and runs along the valley 
| of the Oued Bou Chane. There are 
34 2% Azip Hapi LHASENE occasional small embankments and cut- 
agri 22 ae | tings. There is a bridge under Road 8, 
js Aa ea a7 EL Kar and the line takes a more north-westerly 
| _ direction. This is to avoid the highest 
| | part of the Dyjebel Djebourat whose 
northern slopes are crossed, the highest 
point of the line being 324 metres (1,063 








ft.). It curves gradually round to enter 
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127 


142 
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Ben Guérir 
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354 


68 


79 


88 





Louis GENTIL 


Et TLETA DE SIDI 
EMBAREK 
OUIDANI 


SAFI 








Louis Gentil from the north-east, 
though the station itself is to the north- 
west of the little town. The line bends 
west, then north-west, and then west 
again, with gentle curves and _ easy 
gradients. ‘There are level crossings 
with Roads 1 and 7 on either side of 
Et Tleta de Sidi Embarek. The line 
turns slightly south of west to avoid a 
district which is liable to flooding. It 
then turns north to run roughly parallel 
to the coast for the last 10 km. (6 miles) 
of the route. Safi (see Fig. 18) stands on 
a plateau from which the line descends 
through a tunnel to the harbour on a 
gradient of 1 in 100. There is an electric 
sub-station. 


Route 4 


SIDI EL AIDI-KHOURIBGA-OUED ZEM 
Distance: 120 km. (744 miles) 


The main use of this line is to transport phosphates from the 
Khouribga district to Casablanca, though it also carries passengers. 
Electric traction is employed and, on the long and steady climb from 
Sidi el Aida to Khouribga, regenerative braking is applied, whereby 
the loaded trains running downhill assist the empties running uphill. 





Distances from 





Sidi el Aidi 


Kom. 





ie) 
eer | 


| 


10 
20 
23 
27 


30 





Miles 





ce) 
I 


124 
14 
162 


18} 


Stations 


Itinerary 











Sipi EL Arp1 


‘TAMDROST 
MOvuALINE EL OUED 


Ras EL AIN 





There is a junction, facing north, with 
Route 1, and the line then goes under 
the road (Road g) and takes a generally 
south-east direction. It climbs steadily 
and winds between the hills, using the 
little valley of the Oued Tamdrost and 
then a dry valley. There are level cross- 
ings with the road at Sidi Kasem (427 
metres, 1,400 ft.) and shortly before 
Ras el Ain. Embankments and cuttings 
keep the line steadily climbing and Ras 
el Ain station is at a height of 517 metres 
(1,696 ft.). The railway follows a rather 
sinuous course very close to the road, 
which it crosses four times between 











Distances from 
Sidi el Atdi 
Km. | Miles 
45 28 
63 39 
81 50 
gI 564 
100 62 
120 743 


Stations 
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Sip1 Hapyapj 


MRIziIc 


KHOURIBGA 


EL GvuEFAF 


OueD ZEM 








Ras el Ain and Sidi Hadjadj (642 metres, 
2,106 ft.). After that it leaves the road 
and turns east. It has now reached the 
top of the plateau and continues for 
some distance at over 700 metres 
(2207 ft.); 

Here it turns a little north of east and 
runs almost straight for 30 km. (184 
miles). There is an electric sub-station. 
There are also many sidings, several 
narrow-gauge mineral lines to the 
various mines, and a branch line to Bou 
Djniba. This line is 19 km. (12 miles) 
long, and is owned by the Office Chéri- 
fien des Phosphates. It follows an 
exceptionally twisting course, and it has 
its own electric sub-station at Bou 
Djniba. 

The main line crosses Road 10 by means 
of a level-crossing, and shortly after- 
wards reaches its highest point (844 
metres, 2,769 ft.). From here it drops 
down over the edge of the plateau, 
taking a generally south-easterly direc- 
tion. Shortly before Oued Zem there is 
a long S-bend, the line changing its 
direction from east to south-west and 
then to south-east to reach its terminus, 
which is some quarter of a mile north 
of the road. 


Route 5 


FES-TAZA-OUDJDA 
Distance: 354 km. (220 miles) 


This route provides the only through rail communication between 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean coasts, and is therefore of first- 
class importance. ‘he western half, to well beyond Taza, is through 
difficult country and there are many bridges and tunnels. The line is 
well engineered, and there are no gradients steeper than 1-5 per cent. 
(1 in 66). ‘The eastern section is over much easier country. ‘There are 
no level crossings, and the railway goes over or under the road by 
reinforced concrete bridges. In the tunnels heavier rails (56 kg. per 
metre, 113 lb. per yard) are used than in the open, and wooden sleepers 
instead of steel. Steam traction is employed. 
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Distances from 
Fes 
Km. | Miles 
° ° 
3 2 
6 3% 
8 5 
16 10 
28 7 
31 19 
34 21 
44 274 
61 38 
74 46 
86 534 
go 56 


Stations 





FEs 


Fes Bas FTroun 


S1p1 HARAZEM 


AIN SBITT 


TOUATA 


Bou ZEMLANE 


CHBABAT 


OQueD AMELIL 





Itinerary 





(See Fig. 10.) This is a joint station with 
Route 7, and there are extensive sidings. 
Immediately after leaving the station 
and going east, the line turns south. It 
goes up the steep-sided valley of the 
Oued el Adam, and then curves east to 
enter a tunnel pierced in the right side 
of the valley. This tunnel is 1,403 
metres (1,534 yds.) long. On emerging, 
the line crosses the Oued Ouislam by a 
small bridge, bends north, and enters a 
second tunnel, 1,135 metres (1,241 yds.) 
long, to come out by the eastern edge of 
the native town and to enter the valley 
of the Oued Sebou. ‘Two tributaries 
are crossed by two viaducts, 124 and 105 
metres (403% and 3444 ft.) long respec- 
tively, and the main stream by the 
Mesdoura bridge; this has three ellip- 
tical arches of 35, 30, and 35 metres 
(115, 98, and 115 ft.). The line follows 
the right bank of the Oued Sebou for a 
short distance, goes round a sharp loop, 
through a short tunnel, under the road 
(Road 12) by a bridge, and then through 
a longer tunnel. It proceeds to climb 
the hills in a north-easterly direction, 
while the road loops more to the south. 

This station, at a height of 417 metres 
(1,368 ft.), is on the watershed between 
the Oued Sebou and its tributary the 
Oued Inaouene. The line begins to 
descend to the valley of the latter, rejoins 
the road, and crosses the Oueds Kiffiane 
and Zemlane by means of steel girder 
bridges. It keeps along the flattish land 
on the left bank of the Oued Inaouene, 
and, immediately after this station, it 
crosses the Oued Bou Hellou by a 
masonry viaduct. This has a central 
arch of 30 metres (98 ft.) which is 
flanked by three smaller arches, two on 
one side and one on the other. 

The Oued Inaouene itself is crossed by 
a three-span girder bridge 100 metres 
(328 ft.) long. The Oueds Amelil and 
Oulguez, right-bank tributaries of the 
Oued Inaouene, are also crossed by 
bridges. Then come three more tunnels, 
the Sidi Bou Beker (180 metres, 197 


Distances from 
Fes 

Km. | Miles 
105 654 

- 106 66 
120 74% 
123 763 
127 79 
132 82 
140 87 
148 g2 
167 104 
186 1154 
191 11g 
208 129 
227 I4I 
236 147 
266 165 
292 181 
322 200 
335) | .208 
338 210 
351 | 218 
354 220 





Stations 


Bas MERZOUKA 


TAZA 


AIN BEHIRA 


Msoun 
SAFSAFAT 


GUERCIF 


Ex AGREB 


"TAOURIRT 
OveED METLILI 


EL AIOUN 
NAIMA 


BENI OUKIL 


OUDJDA 


RAILWAYS 


3°3 


Itinerary 





yds.), the Beni Mgara (1,250 metres, 


1,367 yds.), and, just after the station, 
the Touahar (2,582 metres, 2,8224 yds.). 
There are six small bridges across the 
river and its tributary the Oued Lahdar; 
otherwise the line has a steady run up to 
Taza (Fig. 14), on the left bank. It 
continues to climb, and goes through 
the Moulay 'Taieb and the Bou Ladjeraf 
tunnels and over five steel bridges. 
Redjem Zaza (554 metres, 1,818 ft.) 
marks the watershed between the basins 
of the Oued Sebou, which drains into 
the Atlantic, and of the Oued Moulouya, 
which drains into the Mediterranean. 
The line drops down to the right bank 


-of the Oued Msoun and then over to the 


left bank of the Oued Melloulou, which 
it follows to its junction with the Oued 
Moulouya at Guercif. Just beyond the 
town the main stream is crossed by a 
three-span lattice-girder bridge 124 
metres (407 ft.) long. The line climbs 
again, and crosses eight small tribu- 
taries of the Moulouya with a general 
direction of north-east. There are 
many curves, however, and the railway 
goes under the road at Garet Cheikh 
Embarek. It turns sharply north after 
Taourirt, then north-east, passes under 
the road again, and makes a series of 
loops and bends before passing under 
the road for the third time and entering 
El Aioun from the north. It climbs 
again to reach the highest point on the 
route (606 metres, 1,988 ft.) at Naima. 
Beyond this there is a junction, facing 
north-east, for Route 6, and several 
small bridges over the Oued Isly and 
its tributaries and a bridge under the 
road. ‘The line then curves east, and 
faces the western apex of a triangle. 
One side of this continues past the north 
side of Oudjda (Fig. 13) to connect 
with the railway to Algeria, and the 
other two converge into Oudjda station, 
which is on the west side of the town. 
There is a locomotive depot. 
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Route 6 


OUDJDA-BOU ARFA-COLOMB BECHAR-KENADSA 


Distance: 290 km. (180 miles) to Bou Arfa 


This line carries no passenger traffic and was built to serve the 
manganese mines of Bou Arfa and the anthracite mines of Djerada. It 
has recently been extended across the Algerian border to Colomb 
Bechar and the coal-field of Kenadsa (see above, p. 180). It runs, 
therefore, across the High Atlas. It is to be regretted that full details 
of this line are not available. Steam traction is used throughout. 























Distances from 
Oudjda 
Km. | Miles Stations Itinerary 
° o | OUDJDA This route follows Route 5 until the 
16 10. )6©| BENI OUKIL junction beyond Beni Oukil. It curves 
south, makes use of the valley of the 
Oued Isly, and goes over Road 21 by 
means of a level crossing shortly before 
36 22} | GUENFOUDA the station. The line then turns rather 
sharply east and begins to climb the 
massif of the Djerada, following suc- 
57 35% | OuED EL HaAIMER - cessively the valleys of the Oued Rerhila, 
: the Oued Beni Mniarene, and the Oued 
69 43 TIOULI Missidia to the pass of 'Tiouli (height 
1,100 metres, 3,609 ft.). It descends by 
92 57 Fort HarcHa means of the valley of the Oued Mechra 
el Harcha, taking a south-westerly 
direction. It then turns south, and 
comes very close to the road at the route- 
116 72, | BERGUENT centre of Berguent. It climbs fairly 
139°5 8634 | EL FoucuaL steadily after this across the poor grass- 
167°5 104 | JENANE KRATER land of the plateau by long stretches of 
194 120% | TRARIT slightly curving line until it reaches 
224 141 "TENDRARA ‘Tendrara, the highest point of the route, 
at 1,383 metres (4,537 ft.). It descends 
gently, running slightly west of south. 
257 1593 Here there is a very short stretch of double 
track, to allow trains to pass. The line 
272 169 turns abruptly east to avoid the Djebel 
Bou Arfa. It then successively turns 
south-east, south, south-east, and south- 
290 180 | Bou ArFa west before reaching the station, which 











is on the north side of the little town. 
From here onwards no precise itinerary 
can be given. It may be assumed that 
the railway makes a big curve westwards 
to avoid the Djebel Grouz, and its most 
probable course is shown on the map at 
the end of the book. It crosses into 
Algeria just north of Colomb Bechar, and 
then runs west-south-west, alongside the 
previously existing narrow-gauge line 
for the 35 km. (212 miles) to Kenadsa. 
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Route 7 


TANGIER-EL KSAR EL KEBIR-PETITJEAN-MEKNES-FES 
Distance: 308 km. (191 miles) 


This route makes use first of the Atlantic coastal plain and then of 
the valley of the Oued Sebou to reach Petitjean. It then goes up the 
valley of the Oued Rdom to Meknes and across the plateau to Fes, 
where it meets Route 5 from Oudjda. ‘The Tangier Zone part of this 
route was only opened for traffic in 1927 and has proved a heavy 
financial burden to the international government (see Vol. I, p. 246). 
Steam traction is used as far as Petitjean, but the last section of the 
line is electrified. 


Distances from | 
Tangier 


Km. | Miles Stations Itinerary 











There is a line which runs out on to the 
main breakwater of the port and also a 
small harbour station close to the sea. 
This line crosses the little Oued el Halk 
° ° 'TANGIER twice to reach the main station, which 
is south-east of the town. Here there is 
a locomotive depot. ‘The main line 
takes a southerly direction, goes over 
Road 2, and crosses a loop of the Oued 
3-4 2-24 | ae el Morara by two bridges. It then 
climbs some low hills (51 metres, 167 
ft.) before descending to the valley of 
the Oued el Mharhar. This river forms 
the 'Tangier-Spanish frontier and both 
14 9 i are crossed by a large bridge shortly 
15°2 94 | BIBANE before the frontier town of Bibane. 

| 'The course of the line is more south- 
westerly and: a loop of the Oued el 


22°5— |13-14¢| — ee Mharhar is crossed by two small bridges. 

23°8 | The country from here to Arzila is very 
marshy. 

26 16 | CugrsTa COLORADA This is just before Road 1 is crossed, a 


quarter of a mile south of the Inter- 
national Bridge. ‘The line passes through 





30°5 19 isos a tunnel 250 metres (273 yds.) long and 
it is rarely more than 7:5 metres (244 ft.) 

22 20 is above sea-level. The Oued el Hakef 

33°5 21 ae comes very close to the railway and is 

| later crossed by a bridge. 

B95 234 | BriEz This is about 600 metres (656 yds.) on 
the landward side of the village. 

40°5 ame? is The Oued el Garifa is crossed by a 

42 26 sey bridge and the railway draws very near 
to Road 1. 
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Distances from 
Tangier 


Km. | Miles 


44°5 


49 


56-1 


59°5 


155 


76°5 
84 


88 


94°5 
100°8 


IOI°5 


106°5 
107°5 


109 


Ii2 


115 





27% 


304 


35 


37 


47 


473 
52 


54% 


582 
624 
63 


66 
663 


67% 


694 


71 





Stations 


ARZILA 


Et ‘TNINE 


Et TLetTa GHANA 


MEJACEN 


EL Ksar EL KEBIR 


ARBAOUA 


Itinerary 


The station is 2} km. (14 miles) north of 


the town and on the right bank of the 
Oued el Homar, which the railway does 
not cross for another 4:5 km. (2$ miles). 
The line keeps close to the right bank of 
the little river, curving in conformity 
with it, but finally takes a straight south- 
south-easterly course, gradually rising 
to 115 metres (377 ft.). 

The town is 2 km. (14 miles) north-east 
of the station. The line rises again 
slightly, but soon drops down to the 
valley of the Oued el Mekhasene. This 
river is fed by a number of watercourses 
over which the railway is carried by 
small bridges; it is crossed for the first 
time just north of the rather isolated 
station. 

After a second bridge over the Oued el 
Mekhasene the line keeps along the foot 
of the hills which mark the north-east 
edge of the flat plain of the Oued 
Loukkos. 

At Mejacen the line turns almost due 
south-east and continues dead straight 
for 11 km. (7 miles) before crossing the 
Oued el Ouaroar and a minor road, and 
curving south to the town. Route 8 
from Larache comes in from the west, 
and the station is on the north side of the 
town. There is also a locomotive depot. 

The Oued Loukkos is crossed by a bridge 
with five spans, each of 18 metres (59 
ft.); Road 1 is crossed at Ziar; and the 
railway begins to climb. 

The international boundary is soon 
reached, the custom-house being on 
French soil. The railway soon leaves 
the road, which takes a more direct but 
more difficult route, and curves south- 
west, west, and, by a semicircle with a 
radius of 400 metres (1,312 ft.), east. 
It then bends south-east to pass through 
a short tunnel at a height of 110 metres 
(361 £.): 

The station is well to the south-east of 
the town immediately after a level cross- 
ing at the height of 136 metres (446 ft.). 
The line then drops down to the valley 
of the Oued Mda and has a straight run 


Tae 


1 Ths 





Prare XXXI. Electric locomotive 





Prare XXXII. Rabat (Ville) Station 
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PLATE XXXIV. Bridge over the Oued Loukkos 
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Distances from 
Tangier 
Km. | Miles Stations 
122 76 | OvuED FOUARAT 
130 81 KariA BEN AOUDA 
Aouda (47 metres, 

140 87 SOUK EL ARBA DU 

GHARB 
Le 94% | MecHRA BEL KsirI 
153 95 
165 1024 | SOUK EL DJEMA EL 

HAOUAFA 
175 109 TIHILI (halt) 
183 114. | M’SAADA 
190 118 ExL Hap finally to the south-east. 
196°5 322 re 
198 123 PETITJEAN 
203 126 
205 127 | Bas TIsRA 
212 132 OuED KROUMANE 
220 537 S1pI EMBAREK 

+ 228:°3 | 142 | AIN KERMA crossed by ten _ bridges. 
234°'8 146 
241 149% | OURZIGHA 
embankments. 

246 153 
250°3 155% | MEKNES LAFAYETTE 
252 1564 | MEKNES 








south-westwards through Oued Fouarat, 
on the left bank of the river, and in close 
company with the road, to Karia Ben 
454° ft.) and: to 
Souk el Arba du Gharb, where there 
are sidings. It crosses the low watershed 
into the valley of the Oued Sebou, and 
a number of small cuttings and embank- 
ments keep it descending, on a gentle 
gradient. The last 5 km. (3 miles) before 
Mechra bel Ksiri are on one long em- 
bankment. The Oued Sebou is crossed 
by a joint bridge with the road made of 
steel girders 177 metres (580 ft.) long. 
From this point the railway is adjacent 
to the road, and both of them run in long 
straight stretches first to Souk el Djemael 
Haouafa, then, past Tihili, to M’Saada 
and almost to El Had, before turning 
This is in 
striking contrast to the river. A junction 
is effected between Routes 2 and 7, and 
the electrified line is reached. The line 
crosses the Oued Rdom by a viaduct, 
which has a central arch of 33 metres 
(108 ft.) and, on either side, nine arches 
of 6 metres (19 ft. 6 in.) each. Accom- 
panied by a minor road, it goes up- 
stream by a gorge of the river through 
the Djebel Bou Draa, and tunnels 
through a shoulder of rock to reach the 
meandering upper section of the Oued 
Rdom. This river and its tributaries are 
From Ain 
Kerma the line climbs on a gradient of 
1°18 per cent. (1 in 85) to Ourzigha and 
curves with radii of 300 metres (984 ft.) 
are exceedingly common until well be- 
yond Meknes. There is a bridge over 
Road 13 B, and the level of the line is 
maintained by numerous cuttings and 
There is a very sharp 
curve indeed by which the railway 
changes its direction from south-east to 
north-west, the middle section being 
through a short tunnel. It then turns 
south-west again to enter Meknes (see 
Fig. 12). In the town it curves abruptly 
round and emerges almost due east. 
At Meknes there are repair shops, a 
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Stations 


Itinerary 





Distances from 
Tangier 
Km. | Miles 
256 159 
270 167% 
273 1694 
275 171 
285 177 
296°7 184 
308 IQI 





SEBAA AIOUN 


AIN TAOUJDAD 
Ras EL MA 


FEs 





locomotive depot, and an electric sub- 
station. 

The Oued Ouislam is crossed by a bridge 
of eight arches each of 16 metres (52 ft. 
6 in.). The line continues across the 
plateau on a fairly straight and easy 
course. The highest point of the whole 
route is reached (599°5 metres, 1,965 ft.) 
shortly before the Oued el Madhouma 
is crossed, also by a bridge of eight 
16-metre spans. There are numerous 
curves in the next section before the line 
straightens for its final run north-east- 
wards into Fes, where there is an electric 
sub-station. 


Route 8 


EL KSAR EL KEBIR-LARACHE 
Distance: 40 km. (25 miles) 


This route runs along the somewhat marshy lower valley of the 
Oued Loukkos. It is, of course, entirely in Spanish territory. Steam 
traction is used. 





Distances from 
El Ksar el Kebir 
Km. | Miles 
fo) fo) 
6 3t 
6:2 4 
16 10 
21 13 
35 212 
40 25 








Stations 


Itinerary 











EL KsarR EL KEBIR 


KERMAN 


AQUAMARA 


LARACHE (MENSAH) 


| LARACHE (PUERTO) 





Route 7 is left by a sharp bend to the 


west. Road 1 is crossed immediately 
before and immediately after the bridge 
over the Oued Loukkos. The railway 
is never very far from the road for the 
whole journey. On the whole, the line 
follows a straight course with a few 
gentle curves. Its highest point is 51 
metres (167 feet) above sea-level. 

This serves a few scattered hamlets and 
also the airfield, which is 14 km. 
(1 mile) farther north-west along the 
road. The line gradually curves until it 
is running almost due north on its en- 
trance to Larache. It descends from a 
height of 40 metres (131 ft.) by a very 
sharp S-bend to the port station, which 
is at the north-east corner of the town, 
on the left bank of the Oued Loukkos. 
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Route 9 
CEUTA-TETOUAN 
Distance: 42 km. (26 miles) 
This route keeps as close as possible to the shore of the Mediter- 
‘ranean for two-thirds of its course, and then continues its southward 
direction, while the coast trends towards the south-east. The country 
is more fully described in Volume I, page 64. Steam traction is em- 
ployed, but the rolling stock is in poor condition. ‘The line was built 
_with a gauge of one metre, but the bed and sleepers were wide enough 
for the Spanish broad gauge (1-676 metres, 5 ft. 6 in.). Plans have 
been made for its conversion from the former to the latter, and this 
conversion may have already taken place. 























Distances from | 
Ceuta | 
Km. | Miles | Stations Itinerary 
° o | Ceuta (PUERTO) There is a yard with small workshops. 
I $ | CEUTA | ‘The line goes bytwo tunnels through the 
cliffs on the south-east side of the town. 
3 2 | Miramar A small reinforced concrete bridge spans 
| the Tarajal ravine. 
8 5 | CASTILLEJOS This is within a few yards of the sea. 
i | . The Oued Fenidak is crossed by another 
| small concrete bridge. 
* 10 6  RIFFIEN aia 
12°5 8 There is a concrete bridge over the Oued 


14 9 NEGRON Negron. This station is 2 km. (14 miles) 
distant both from Negron and from 
Restinga. The railway crosses the road by 





| a level crossing immediately before both 
23 ee) me of them cross the Oued Smir by a bridge. 
26 16 | RINCON DE MEDIK The coast bends sharply eastwards to 
Cape Negro, while the railway goes 
Beg 48h ite through the base of the promontory by 
means of a tunnel, so reaching the valley 

of the Oued Lila. 
34 21 | MALALIEN The railway is now running almost due 
35 Sul rn eet ae south-west. It crosses the Rio Xeyera by 
| | a bridge, and makes an S-bend to reach 
42 26 | TETOUAN the station which is on the south side of 
| the town half a mile from the Rio Martin. 








Route Io 
MELILLA-NADOR-SAN JUAN DE LAS MINAS 
Distance: 24 km. (15 miles) 
This route goes along the narrow coastal plain first of the Mediter- 
ranean itself and then of the Mar Chica as far as Nador. It then turns 
westward to enter the hills. Steam traction is employed. 
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Distances from 
Melilla 


Stations Itinerary 





There are repair shops here. The line 
starts very close to the sea, goes over 
the road by a level crossing, and crosses 
the Rio de Oro by a lattice girder bridge 
of one 30-metre (98-ft.) through-span. 


MELILLA ‘(PuERTO) 





2 tt | MELILLA This serves the sporting centre of Melilla, 
(HrpoDROMO) including the Plaza de Toros. The line 
6 3% | EMPALME runs in very close company with the 


road between the Djebel Gurugu and 
the Mar Chica. It climbs the foothills 
of the former by a gradient of 2:7 per 
cent. (I in 34), curves in conformity 
with the shape of the hills, cuts the base 
£1 a ATALAYON of the little Atalayon peninsula, and 

15 9+ | Napor descends to Nador, where there is a 
junction with Route 11. 

The line then turns inland, following 
a south-westerly course and _ rising 
steadily. There are two level crossings 
with the road and four small bridges 











21 13 SEGANGANE over watercourses. ‘The line reaches its 
highest point (140 metres, 459 ft.) at its 
24 15 SAN JUANDE LASMrnas|_ terminus. 
Route ri 


NADOR-TISTOUTINE 
Distance: 36 km. (22 miles) 
This line is owned by the Spanish Government. It runs across the 


plain of the Rio Zelouane with very few curves or gradients. Steam 
traction is employed. 

















Distances from 
Nador 
Km. | Miles Stations Itinerary 
fo) fe) Napor There is a junction, facing north, with 
Route 10. The general direction of the 
line is south, and it keeps close to the 
road (Road 3c) the whole way. It 
3 2 we crosses it by a level crossing and remains 
5°5 3¢ | Taoumma -| on its west side. A few small streams 
are crossed by small bridges. After 
13 8 ZELOUANE Zelouane the line begins to curve more 
westward. The last 13 km. (8 miles) 
21 13 Monte ARRUIT from Monte Arruit are west-south-west 
and dead straight, a level crossing with the | 








36 22 ‘TISTOUTINE road being made at 35 km. (212 miles). | 
see 2? i REOPEN Anais | 
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(B) WATERWAYS 


‘THE majority of Moroccan rivers are dry for part of the year, and all 
of them, with two trifling exceptions, are useless for the navigational 
purposes of any save the smallest boats. ‘These exceptions are the 
estuaries of the Oueds Sebou and Bou Regreg. ‘The Sebou is tidal for 
50 miles from its mouth, and vessels drawing 134 feet can ascend as 
far as El Khemis des Beni Ahsene, 19 miles upstream; smaller craft 
_can sail for a further 9 miles to El Mograne, where the river is crossed 
byaferry. The Bou Regreg is navigable for 7 miles from its mouth by 
boats drawing 6 feet. ‘There is no reason to believe that either of these 
rivers is at present used for transport. 


CHAPTER XVI 
SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS 


. A. FreNcH Morocco 


s the French have been in effective occupation of the whole of the 
A protectorate for a relatively short time, the problem of signal 
communications has been solved by the use of wireless rather than of 
telegraphy. The former is clearly the cheaper and the quicker of the 
two. Signal communications are not run by the Government but by 
monopoly companies under Government control. 


Wireless (see Appendix A) 


There are two main groups of stations: the smaller and purely 
military, and the larger and mainly commercial. The latter belong 
either to the Poste, Télégraphe, et Téléphone company or to Air 
France, and their main general purpose is to maintain every sort of 
wireless communication with France and with other French colonies. 
In addition, the two broadcasting stations at Rabat, Radio Maroc I 
and Radio Maroc II, transmit programmes of entertainment, news, 
and instruction on the European model. These transmissions are 
sufficiently powerful to be received without difficulty not only in all 
parts of Morocco but also in Spain, France, and French West Africa. 
Receiving sets are in possession of natives as well as of Frenchmen. 

The military stations form a network whereby the French army 
headquarters are able to keep in touch with the various garrison towns 
and military posts. Naval stations perform similar functions for their 
own service. 


Telegraphs and Telephones 


For the reason given above, the mileage of telegraphs and telephones 
is small in proportion to the size of the country. The Communica- 
tions Map at the end of the book shows that the lines follow the course 
of the roads and that few of them are south or east of the Atlas. They 
are under the management of P.T.T. and are overhead with one 
exception. This is the section between Casablanca and Rabat, which 
runs underground and follows the line of the railway rather than 
that of the road. The equipment was supplied by the Compagnie | 
Thomson-Houston, the Compagnie Générale des Constructions | 
Téléphoniques, and the Compagnie de Matériel Téléphonique. | 
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The following are automatic exchanges: 


| Capacity in lines 








Name Present | Ultimate 
Casablanca . 6,000 10,000 
Casablanca (Roches Noires). 200 - 
Fes (Batha) : ; 1,500 2,000 
Fes (Ville ae : : 1,000 2,000 
Rabat ; , «112,000 
Salé : ‘ é ‘ 100 





All other exchanges are manually operated. There are numerous 
emergency call telephones on the main roads in country districts. 


Submarine Cables 


It will be observed from the map that there are only two submarine 
cables landed in French Morocco. Both are at Casablanca, one going 
to Brest and the other to Dakar. The former has been cut for the 
present. The cable house at Casablanca is 14 miles south-west of 
Point el Hank lighthouse. 


B. SPANISH Morocco AND 'T'ANGIER 


Signal communications follow more orthodox lines than in the 
French Zone, and more reliance is placed upon telegraphs and tele- 
phones than on wireless. There are several reasons for this: the 
physical configuration of the country, its smaller size, the greater use 
of submarine cables, and the historical fact that Spanish penetration 
has been inland from several points along the coast. 


Wireless (see Appendix B) 


Here also there are two groups of stations, but neither group is as 
large as it isin French Morocco. A significant fact is that some of the 
commercial stations are owned by the French P.T.T. company, the 
rest belonging to the Spanish National Telephone Company. The 
military stations supplement rather than take the place of other types 
of signals. 


Telegraphs and Telephones 

All the lines are overhead, and the majority of them are, not un- 
naturally, found at the sides of the roads. ‘They are mainly for military 
use, as the map indicates, and facilities for civilians are poor. 
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There are telegraph offices at: 


Alhucemas Larache Tangier 

Arzila Melilla Targuist 

Cabo del Agua Nador Tetouan 

Ceuta - Puerto Capaz Torres de Alcala 
Cuesta Colorada Rincon de Medik 

El Ksar el Kebir Rio Martin 


Poles are usually of wood, either of the ‘lily of the valley’ type or’ 
with wooden arms, and insulators of glass. 

The telephone system is owned by the Spanish Government. Apart: 
from telephone circuits from town to town there is a military network, 
covering a distance of approximately 25,000 miles, not for public use 
but employed for conferences and official dispatches. ‘The army has, 
however, built telephone boxes for public use along the main roads. 
They are free of charge and can be used in cases of accident or urgent 
necessity. Ericssons of Stockholm have installed automatic exchanges 
in 'T'angier and ‘Tetouan, but elsewhere the exchanges are manually 
operated. There are no details available regarding stores for telegraph 
or telephone, but it is known that they are not available locally. The 
standard of maintenance is poor. 


Submarine Cables (see Appendix C) 


The coastal towns are inter-connected by cables, whose number 
forms a sharp contrast with that of the French Zone. In addition to 
those marked on the map there is a short one from Alhucemas to 
Pefion de Alhucemas. The Spanish Government owns and operates 
all these cables except two, that from Tangier to Gibraltar and that 
from ‘Tangier to Oran. The former is British and forms part of the 
system of Cable and Wireless, Ltd. The latter is the property of the 
French Government, but it has not been used since 1936. 

There are cable landing huts and stations at: 

Larache, about 720 yards east-north-east of the Punta Nador 
lighthouse. 

Arzila, on the northern bank of the Oued el Homar. 

‘Tangier, near the ruins of old Tangier; huts for British, French, 
and Spanish cables. 

Ceuta, close to the Dique de Levante. 

Rio Martin, about 800 yards north of the mouth of the river. 

Oued Lao, near the mouth of the river. 

Penton de Velez de la Gomera. 
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Torres de Alcala. 

Alhucemas, in Cala del Quemado. 

Melilla, on the northern side of the isthmus, about 240 yards west 
of the lighthouse. 

Chafarine Islands, on the eastern side of the Isla de Isabell IT. 


Postal Services 
The means of transport of letters are as follows: 


Railways: 'Tetouan—Ceuta; El Ksar el Kebir—Larache. 


Sea Routes: Malaga — Melilla - Alhucemas — Ceuta — Algeciras; 
Tangier—Algeciras; Larache-—Cadiz; Larache-Hamburg. 


Roads: ‘Tetouan—Chechaouene; ‘Tetouan—Bab T'aza; ‘Tetouan— 
Tangier; ‘Tetouan—Rio Martin; Arzila—Larache; Alhucemas-— 
Targuist; Alhucemas—Melilla; Alhucemas—Torres de Alcala; 
Nador—Segangane; Nador—Zelouane; Zaio—Cabo del Agua. 


APPENDIX A 


Wireless Stations in French Morocco 


Position medium, RW. (af 





Name of station (if Rnown) or short known) | Owner and remarks 
Agadir 30° 26’ N. | 3 medium 2 Poste, Télégraphe, et Teélé- 
9° 38’ W. phone. 
3 short 2 Coast Station. Service ex- 
1 short o'5 clusive to shipping. Trans- 
mits navigational warning on 
request. 
Agadir Aeradio 30° 26’ N. | 2 medium I Air France. 
9° 38’ W. 4 short 0'5 Aeronautical Station. Works 


with Paris, Marseilles, Tou- 
louse, Alicante, Barcelona, 
Malaga, Casablanca, Dakar, 
Tangier, Port Etienne, and 
St. Louis in connexion with 
the France-French West 
Africa—South America Air 





Wave: long,| Power in 








Services. 
Agadir 20° 26° IN. 1 short a Military Station. Interior 
9° 33) W. Service. 
2 short oro! 
Agadir sigs sae 1 short a Military Air Station. Loca- 
tion unknown. 
Ainif 8 1 short oe Military Station. 
Ait Saadane a 1 short Be Military Station. 
Akka 29° 28’ N. 1 short ae Military Station. 
8° 53° W. 
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Name of station 


Assa 


Aureora 


Bou Malne 


Boured 
Cape Spartel 


Casablanca 


Mediounaira 


Casablanca 


Casablanca 


Casablanca 
Aeradio 


Casablanca 
Aeradio 


Casablanca 
Aeradio 


Casablanca 
gonio 


Casablanca 


Aero- 


Point el Hank 


Lighthouse 
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Asin ee Ean 








Wave: long, 
Position medium, 
(if known) or short 
About 80 1 short 
miles S. by 
W. of Aga- 
aire |* 
28° 25° IN, 1 short 
FO" RO" W. 
About go 1 short 
miles ESE. 
of Marra- 
kech 
1 short 
35°47’ N. | 1 medium 
5°55 W. 
43.27 NG 5 medium 
4° 31° W. 
5 short 
33° 36 N; 4 medium 
7. AS SN. 
3 short 
43° 48° Ni. 2 short 
4° 20° W. 
33° 38’ N. | 3 medium 
7° 38’ W, 3 short 
33° 38’ N. 5 short 
7 38) NN: 
33° 38’ N. | 12 medium 
7° 38° W. 5 short 
33° 34’ N. | 4 medium 
7” Ao WN, (2 R/T) 
39°25 IN: | 1 medium | 
PR a 

















Power in 
RW. (if 


known) 


O'o!l 


0°09 


o°5 
O'2 


O's 


O’s 





Owner and remarks 


Military Station. 


Military Station. 


Military Station. 


Military Station. 


200 nautical miles normal 
range. Beacon signal. 


Naval Station. Works to Al- 
giers, Bizerta, Vichy, Dakar, 
Oran, Fort de France, Tou- 
lon, and war-ships. 
Transmits meteorological bul- 
letins. Works in German- 
French colonial link. 


P.T.T. Coast Station. Service 
exclusive to shipping. Con- 
joined with Chetaba Gonio 
near Casablanca. 

‘Transmits meteorological bul- 
letins and navigational warn- 
ings on request. 


Military Station. 

Service to France, Tunisia, 
Algeria, French West Africa, 
and interior. 


Air Ministry Station. 
Hours of service are published 
in notice to Air Navigators. 


Air France. Works with 
Paris, Marseilles, ‘Toulouse, 
Alicante, Barcelona, Malaga, 
Agadir, Dakar, Tangier, Port 
Etienne, and St. Louis with 
France—French West Africa- 
South America Air Services. 


Air Ministry Station. No de- 
tails available. 


' Aeronautical Direction Find- 


ing Station. 


200 nautical miles range. 
Radio-beacon and Fog Signal 
station. ; 
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i 
} 





Wave: long,| Power in 
: Position medium, RW. (af 
Name of station (4f known) or short known) 
Chetaba Gonio 
(a) a4 125 N. 1 medium | ors 
R34 W. 
(d) 33° 36° N. I medium 2:5 
7°38 W. 
FE] Aioun 1 short 
Fes 34° 08’ N. I medium O'oI 
4° 58’ W. 1 short o'ol 
Fes 34° 08’ N. 1 short 
4° 58’ W. 
Fes Aeradio 34° 01’ N. | 3 medium O'5 
5° or’ W. 
Fes Aero- 34° 01’ N. | 2 medium o°5 
Gonio 5° o1’ W. (ERP) 
Fezzou Z0° 27 N. 1 short 
A 52 WW: 
Foum el Guid 29° 07" N. 1 short 
Boi WV. 
Foum el 1 short 
Hassan 
Ghapsai 1 short 
Imilchil a 1 short 
Kasba Tadla 32° 26 IN. 2 short oo! 
6° ¥5° W. 
Kasba Tadla 1 short 
Ksar es Souk 2 short one at o:ol 
Ksar es Souk 1 short 
_Ktaoua ae 1 short a 
Marrakech gr? 38° N. 1 short o's 
7 50 NN, 
Marrakech ne 2 short oo 
Marrakech 1 short 
Meknes ‘ 1 short 0°5 
Meknes 1 short 
Meknes whe 1 short | 
Midelt 32°39 N. 2 short ood 
4° 45° W. 
Ouarzazat ee 2 short 


| one at o’or 





| 


j 
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Owner and remarks 








Direction Finding Station with 
separate aerials, conjoined 
with Casablanca P.T.T. 

In case of line trouble, 
Chetaba may transmit. 

Military Station about 150 
miles north-east of Fes. 

Military Station. 

Interior service, also to Span- 
ish Morocco and Algeria. 

Military Air Station. 


Air Ministry Station. Used 
normally during certain pe- 
riods between 5 a.m. and ° 
7 pai. 

Air Ministry Station. 

Aeronautical Direction Find- 
ing. 

Military Station. 


Military Station. 


Military Station about 100 
miles south by east of Agadir. 

Military Station. 

Military Station. 

Military Station about 120 
miles north-north-east of 
Marrakech. Interior service. 

Military Air Station, about 
120 miles north-north-east 
of Marrakech. 

Military Station about 150 
miles south by east of Fes. 
Military Air Station, about 
150 miles, south by east of Fes. 

Military Station. 

P.T.T. Location unknown. 
Interior service. 
Military Station. 

service. 

Military Air Station, about 
150 miles east of Mogador. 


Interior 


| P.T.T. Location unknown. 


Interior service. 


| Military Station, about 40 


miles south-west of Fes. 
Military Air Station. 
Military Station. 
service. 


Interior 


| Military Station, about 100 


miles south-east of Marra- 
kech. Interior service. 
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Wave: long, 
Position medium, 
Name of station (if known) or short 
Ouarzazat 1 short 
Oudjda 1 short 
Oued Noun ae 1 short 
OQuezzane 24° 50° N. 1 short 
5° 30) W. 
Port Lyautey 34° 16° N, 
Aeradio 6° 35’ W. 7 
Rabat 24° 03° N. 2 short 
6° 52° W. 1 short 
1 short 
3 short 
1 short 
Rabat 2 short 
Rabat 3 short 
Rabat 1 short 
Radio Maroc I 34° 00’ N. | 1 medium 
6° 52° -W.. 
Radio Maroc II ae I medium 
Rich 1 short 
Tadjit 1 short 
Tagounit 1 short 
Taouz 1 short 
Tatta 1 short 
Taza 1 short 
Taza 1 short 
Tazzarine 1 short 
Tiznit 2 short 
Zagora 1 short 
Zegdou 1 short 








Power in 
kW. (if 


known) 


one at oo’! 
o°s5 


o°5 


Io 
I2 


15 
10 


one at o-o!I 


25 


Io 


0°5 


one at ov! 








Owner and remarks 





Military Air Station. 

P.T.T. Interior service. 

Military Station. 

P.T.T. Interior service. 

Naval Air Station. Officia! 
messages only. 

P.T.T. Commercial amid 
Broadcasting Station tc 
France and the interior. 


P.T.T. Broadcasting Station. 
Relays concerts broadcast by 
Radio Maroc I on Sundays 
and holidays. 

Military Station. Service tc 
various French Colonia. 
Stations. 

Military Air Station. Service 
with French Air Ministry 
and other military air stations 
in France. 

P.T.T. Broadcasting Station. 


P.T.T. Broadcasting Station. 
Position unknown. 

Military Station, about 13¢ 
miles south of Fes. 

Military Station, about r14¢ 
miles south-south-east oi 
Fes. 

Military Station. 

Military Station, about 26 
miles south-east by east of 
Marrakech. 

Military Station, about 10¢ 
miles south by west of Mar- 
rakech. 

P.T.T. Location unknown. 
Interior service. 

Military Station, about 6c 
miles north-east of Fes. 

Military Station. 

Military Station, about 4c 
miles south of Agadir. Ser- 
vice to French West Africz 
and interior. 


| Military Station, about 20¢ 


miles south-east of Marra- 
kech. 
Military Station. 





Name of station 


Alhucemas 


Atalayon 


Cape Tres Forcas 
Lighthouse 
Ceuta 


Ceuta (coast) 


Herraiz Aeradio 
Larache 

Larache 

Larache Aeradio 
Melilla 

Melilla 


Melilla 


Nador 


Nador Aeradio 


Tetouan 





Tetouan (coast) 
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Position 


(af Rnown) _ 


ae0 83° IN. 


3° 50° W. 


Bers, NN. 


2° sa W 


25° 24" IN; 


2° 48’ W. 


35, 53 00N. 


SEs We 


35° 53 N. 


son Wi: 





APPENDIX. B 
(i) Wireless Stations in Spanish Morocco 


Wave: long, 


medium, 
or short 


4 medium 


1 short 


I medium 


1 short 


7 medium 


cS] 


3 medium | 


6 medium 


3 medium 


3 medium | 


I medium | 


1 short 


6 medium | 


3 short 


2 medium 


3 medium | 


I medium 


4 medium 





Power in 


RW. (if 
known) 


Syae, 


Owner and remarks 





os 


0'3 








War Ministry Coast Station. 

Aeronautical and ship work- 
ing. 

Military Air Station, whose 
precise position is unknown. 
Service with other stations of 
the Spanish Air Force. 

Radio-beacon and Fog Signal 
Station. 

Beacon signal. 

Naval Station. Service with 
Spanish naval stations and 
warships. 

Government, Commercial, 
and Ministry of War Coast 
Station. Fixed aeronautical 
service. Other frequencies 
for working to ships. 

Aeronautical Station. Official 
messages only. 

Ministry of War Coast Sta- 
tion. ‘Transmits meteoro- 
logical bulletins. Fixed ser- 
vice and working to ships. 

Military Air Station service 
with other stations of the 
Spanish Air Force. 

Aeronautical Station. Official 
messages only. 

Military Air Station, whose 
precise position is unknown. 
Service with other stations of 
the Spanish Air Force. 

War Ministry Coast Station. 
Transmits meteorological 
bulletins. 

National Telephone Company 
of Spain. 

Military Air Station. Service 
with other stations of the 
Spanish Air Force. 

Aeronautical Station. Official 
messages only. 

Naval Station. Service with 
Spanish naval stations and 
warships. Presumed to be 
the same stations as shown 
under ‘Tetouan Coast Sta- 
tion. 

Ministry of War Coast Sta- 
tion. ‘Transmits meteoro- 
logical bulletins. 
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Name of station 


Position 





Tetouan 


Tetouan Aeradio 


Name of station 


‘Tangier 


Tangier 


Tangier Aeradio 


‘Tangier 


‘Tangier 


Tangier 


Ceuta 


Rio Martin 


25° 35. N: 


35° 35) NN. 





Ge known) 


5 20° Ws 





5° 20’ W. 


Wave: long, 
medium, 
or short 


3 medium 
1 short 


3 medium 





Power in 
RW. (if 


known) 





O°5 





Owner and remarks 


Military Air Station. Service 
with other stations of the 
Spanish Air Force. 

Aeronautical Station. Official 
messages only. 


(i1) Wireless Stations at Tangier 


























| Wave: long, | Power in 
Position medium, RW. (af 
(if known) or short known) Owner and remarks 
35° 46’ N. 1 short 2 French P.T.T. Interior ser- 
BAS OW. vice. 
35° 46° N 4 medium 2 French Coast Station. Ser- 
5° 48° W vice with shipping. Trans- 
mits navigational warnings 
by request. 
35° 44’ N. | 2 medium Air Force. 
Ss S40 Ww. 3 short French Aeronautical Station. 
Works with Paris, Marseilles, 
Toulouse, Alicante, Barce- 
lona, Malaga, Casablanca, 
Dakar, Agadir, Port Etienne, 
and St, Louis, in connexion 
with the France-French 
| West Africa—South America 
| Aur Services. 
a5 47 N. 3 short O'5 Italian Consulate Station. 
5° 49° W Routine periods with Rome. 
ia 2 short or Spanish P.T.T. Station. Lo- 
cation and nature of service 
unknown. 
APPENDEXYG 
Submarine Cables 
to Ceuta 
Gibraltar 
Oran (abandoned 1936) 
Arzila 
to Algeciras (3) (1 telegraph; 2 telephone) 
Tangier 
Malaga 


Rio Martin 
Pefion de Velez de la Gomera 
to Oued Lao 
Melilla 
Ceuta 
Alhucemas 


Oued Lao 
Puerto Capaz 


Torres de Alcala 
Pefion de Velez de 


la Gomera 


Alhucemas 


Melilla 

Cabo del Agua 
Chafarine Islands 
Arzila 


Larache 
Casablanca 
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to Rio Martin 
Puerto Capaz 
to Oued Lao 
Penon de Velez de la Gomera 
to Pefion de Velez de la Gomera 
to Ceuta 
Alhucemas 
Puerto Capaz 
Torres de Alcala 
to Rio Martin 
Malaga 
Penon de Velez de la Gomera 
Melilla 
Pefion de Alhucemas (3) local; not shown on the 
map 
to Chafarine Islands 
Malaga 
Almeria 
Rio Martin 
Alhucemas 
to Chafarine Islands 
to Melilla 
Nemours 
Cabo del Agua 
to Tangier 
Cadiz (2) 
Larache 
to Arzila 
to Brest 
Dakar 


MAPS AND AUTHORITIES 


Maps 

Considering the extent and difficulty of the country and the short 
time France has had in which to work, French Moroccois well mapped. 
From 1907 onwards the really well trained topographers of the 
Algerian service have been pushing their mapping towards the Middle 
Atlas. In 1908 some surveys were made round Casablanca. After the 
Protectorate was established the work made some progress, but it was 
continually interrupted by wars. ‘That with Abd el Krim took French 
surveyors well over the Rif, and their work is the best in the maps of 
the Spanish Zone. In the French Zone attention has been given 
mainly to Lyautey’s ‘useful Morocco’, i.e. that part which lies between 
the mountains and the Atlantic seaboard. ‘Triangulation and good 
levelling cover all this area. The 1/200,000 reconnaissance map 
covers the whole Sherifian Empire as far south as the Draa, but con- 
sists largely (almost wholly in the Atlas) of photo-topography, not 
plotted stereoscopically in modern fashion, but giving a fair picture 
of the country. In the coastal plains surveys at 1/40,000, drawn and 
printed at the scale of 1/50,000, have now nearly reached the Middle 
and High Atlas. Areas of considerable importance, such as the 
phosphate regions, have been mapped in detail, and large-scale 
(1/5,000 or 1/10,000) maps of the more important cities have been 
made. French Morocco has its own mapping service with head- 
quarters at Rabat. The maps procurable are: 


1/5,000,000. An excellent general map. 
1/2,000,000. ‘The Belgian-British-French map of Africa. 
1/1,000,000. ‘The international map. 
1/500,000. A very useful map. 
1/200,000. ‘The first reconnaissance. 
1/100,000. A survey of the less important districts of central 
Morocco. 
1/50,000. ‘The new map which now covers most of western and 
central Morocco. 


Between 1927 and 1934 the Spanish issued 1/ 50,000 maps for the 
whole of Spanish Morocco. 

Most of the above maps have been reproduced by the Geographical 
Section, General Staff. An index (Fig. 53) to the 1/1,000,000 and 
1/2,000,000 series is included so that sheets required can be ordered. 
by number and by name. 

It should be remembered that the mapping of Morocco is a difficult 
and lengthy matter, and too much must not be expected. In outlying | 
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districts quite large errors of position may well occur, whilst contours, 
in the Atlas especially, do not pear to do more than show the 
general ee 
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Fic. 53. Index to the International 1/M and 1/2M Series 


MAGNETIC VARIATION 


Magnetic variation is shown by the usual true and magnetic north 
points in the right-hand margin of all G.S.G.S. maps. The ‘variation’ 
given by these north points is that for the centre of the sheet con- 
cerned. Now Morocco is a country of anomalies, the variations given 
are generalized, and minor differences between map and observation 
on the ground will occur. In no place are these differences likely to be 
important except for two marked local anomalies. ‘The one, near 
Timhadit (33° 13’ N., 5° 05’ W.), amounts to plus 2 degrees, i.e. the 
compass will read 2 degrees farther from the north than the north point 
on the map would lead the reader to expect ; the other, near the highest 
point on the Tizi-n-Test pass (30° 59’ N., 8° 10’ W.), is plus 4 degrees. 
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TIME 
Greenwich Mean Time is standard throughout the whole of 


Morecco. 


LITERATURE 

The following books and periodicals give useful information about 
Morocco. It is, however, improbable that the official publications 
now appear regularly. 


Official 

Annuaire de Statistique Générale. Casablanca, 1938 and previous 
years. 

Anuario-Guia Oficial de Marruecos Espanola, 1923. | 

Boletin Oficial de la Zona de Protectorado Espafiol en Marraccos. 
Foreign Office, Madrid. Fortnightly. 

Bulletin Economique du Maroc. Rabat. Quarterly. 

Bulletin Offictel (in Arabic and French). Rabat. Weekly. 

Bulletin Officiel (in French, Spanish, and Arabic). ‘Tangier. 
Monthly. 

Department of Overseas Trade Report. Morocco. May 1939. 


Non- Official 

Annuaire Economique et Financier. Casablanca, 1929. 

Annuaire Général du Maroc. Casablanca, 1938 and previous years. 

BERNARD, A. ‘Afrique septentrionale et occidentale—1* partie.’ 
Géographie Universelle (vol. xi). Paris, 1937. | 

Brunot, L., and GOTTeLann, J. Initiation au Maroc. Paris, 1938. 

Ficurras. Marruecos. Barcelona, 1939. 

MeELLor, F. H. Morocco Awakes. London, 1936. 


AUTHORS 
This volume has been written by the following: 

R. M. Cocks (Magdalen College, Oxford). 
W. Fogg (University College, Aberystwyth). 
Col. H. A. J. Parsons (late Royal Corps of Signals). 

_R. W. Steel (School of Geography, Oxford). 
Brigadier H. S. L. Winterbotham (late Director-General, Ord- 

nance Survey). - 


Maps, diagrams, and line drawings have been prepared under the 
supervision of K. W. Hartland (late Survey of Northern Rhodesia). 

Much assistance has been given by the War Office, the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare, the Geological Survey, the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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Abaral, river, 269. 

‘Abattoirs, 146. 

Abda, region, 83, 123, 128, 
057, 2oi. 

Abd el Aziz, Sultan, 5, 44, 48, 50, 51, 65, 
E1O; 230; 241: 

— el Krim, 30, 60, 67, 69, 116, 159, 322. 

»— el Mumin, Sultan, 49, 51, 65, 94. 

— es Slam ben Mashish, 69. 

Abiknanes, pass, 287. 

Aboudia, wool, 147, 148. 

Abu El Hassan Ali, Sultan, 53. 

— Thabet Amor, Sultan, 71. 

— Yakub, Sultan, 65. 

— Yusuf, Sultan, 53, 87. 

Abyla, 111. 

Adouat el Andalous, 43. 

_— el Kairwine, 43. 

Adrar, 294. 

Ad Tres Insulas, 119. 

Afra, 188, 189. 

—, Monte, 189. 

Afrau, 187, 188, 189. 

Afso, 290. 

Agadir, 122. 

Agadir, 77-9, 80, 81, 154, 181, 316, 
357, -216> coal, 208; commerce, /76, 
79,224; description, 79; electricity, 79, 

.211, 220; fishing, 79, 198; history, 64, 
77-9, 80; Jews, 77; municipality, 18; 
plan, 78; roads, 08,70, 25352 575 258, 
204,271, 283, 288; ’ wireless, 315,320: 
7 bay, 77. 

— Tissint, 131. 

Aggai, river, 62. 

Aghmat, river, 285. 

Agoundis, river, 182. 

Agourai, 290. 

Agraz, river, 268. 

Agricultural methods, 120-2, 125, 131, 
140, 149, 158, 160. 

Aguelman Sidi Ali, lake, 126, 286. 

Ahmar, plateau, 273. 

Ahmed ben Ashier, 98. 

Ain Behira, 303. 

— Defali, 280, 290. 

— el Aiba, 266. 

— el Aouda, 275, 290. 

Ainif, 315. 

Ain Karouba, 56. 

-—— Kerma, 307. 

— Oufra, 264. 

— Saierni, 290. 

— Sbitt, 302. 

—- —, plateau, 277. 

— Sebaa, 139, 196, 266. 

— 'Tagma, 56. 


133, 148, 


Air France, 312, 315. 

Aissawa, fraternity, 55, 96. 

Ait Amer, 177, 209. 

— Ameur, river, 264. 

— Imguer, pass, 284. 

— Melloul, 271, 272. 

— Saadane, 315. 

Akhmas, tribe, 69. 

Akka, 131, 315. 

Alawites, 44, 50, 51, 53, 57, 65, 70. 

Alcazarquivir, see under El Ksar el Kebir. 

Aleppo pine, 155. 

Alfa, see under Esparto grass. 

Algeciras, 109, 315, 320. 

— Conference, 109. 

—, Treaty of, 6, 7, 223, 240, 241. 

Algeria, 52, 60, 62, 131, 144, 149, 157, 
175, 187, 225, 316, 322; communica- 
tions with, 30, 45, 46, 55, 59, 63, 67, 
74, 103, 180, 254, 258, 271, 276, 278, 
288, 303, 304; comparisons with, 6, 
1O2,.1234. 124, 120, 239, 140, 1420744, 
155, 164, 177, 180, 193, 223, 293; 
imports from, 29, 74, 103, 135, 194, 
225,226, 298, 24145 Exports €o, 74, 
103, 139, 147, 149, 150, 153, 156, 168, 
179; 192,198, 229; 230, 250; 251. 

—, Bank of, 241. 

Algiers, 57, 293, 316. 

Alhucemas, xii, 20, 22, 115-16, 262, 
315; commerce, 104, 115; roads, 67, 
116,258, 260, 261, 268, 270, 315; ship- 
ping, 115; submarine cables, 315, 320, 
321; telegraph office, 314; wireless,319. 

— bay, II5. 

— Islands (Pefion de Alhucemas), 115, 
314, 32%, 

—, Vega de, district, 159. 

Alicante, 315, 316, 320. 

Allaf el Bahr, 9. 

Alliance Israélite Universelle, 29. 

Almadraba bay, 113. 

Almeria, 321. 

Almohads, 44, 49, 50, 51, 53, 57, 65, 70 
94, 95, 96, 97, 100, 107, 113. 

Almonds, 81, 139, 140, 141, 143, 144, 
1025 2267/2371, 238, 250. 

Almoravids, 43, 49, 51, 53, 64, 107, 113, 
EEO: 

Amara, 221. 

Amel, river, 157,302. 


‘America, 80. 


—, British possessions in, 229. 

—, United States of, see under United 
States of America. 

American tourists, 199. 

Amerzgane, 284, 285, 288. 
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Amin, 1, 9, 196. 

— el Umana, 9. 

Amir el Mumenin, 2, 11. 

Amismiz, 182, 183, 213, 290. 

Amsitten, djebel, 264. 

Andalusia, 69, 94, 95, 116, 159. 

Anflous, Kaid, 81. 

Angad, plain, 57. 

Anglo-Spanish Agreement of 1941, 247. 

Ank Djemel, 272. 

Anomalies, magnetic, 323. 

Annoceur, 287. 

Ansegmir, river, 286. 

Anthracite, 59, 172, 174, 178, 180, 196, 
207); 200, 211,252, 01d, 210,297,251; 


304. 

Anti-Atlas, 33, 68, 131, 262, 271. 

Antimony, 113, 183-4, 186, 187, 189, 
100, 210, 217,234, 252. 

Aouamara, 307. 

Aoulef, 290. 

Aoult, 182; 214;.217. 

Aoulouz, 181. 

Aouraba, tribe, 56. 

Apples, 144, 162, 248. 

Apricots, 139, 144. 

Arabs,'106, 107, 111, 157, 172. 

Arar, wood, 154. 

Arbaoua, 266, 306. 

Argan tree, 151, 154, 170. 

= O11, 108,154) TO2. 

Argentine, The, 134, 147, 149, 248. 

Arrétés Residentiels, 12, 15. 

—Vizirels, 12, 16) 

Arrimene, river, 296. 

Artichokes, 168. 

Arzila, 22,70, 104, 106-7, 204, 260, 267, 
290, 305, 306, 314, 315, 320, 321. 

— Pasha of, 106. 

Asbestos, 186. 

AShur, «2, 4,5, 6;:10, 23. 

Asif el Mal, 182, 217. 

—— Iriri, 288. 

Asif-n-Ait, 181. 

Asni, 283, 284. 

Asphalt, 205, 248. 

Assa, 316. 

eae Syndicales des Propriétatres, 
28. 

Asturias, 233. 

Atalayon, 310, 319. 

Atatfa, 273. 


Atlantic coast, 32, 38, 45, 74, 81, 86, 


89, 103, 122, 147, 221, 253, 264, 267, 
271, 276, 291, 301, 305, 322. 

— Ocean, 81, 90, 104, 126, 294, 303. 

Atlas, cattle, 149. 

—,mountains, see under Anti-Atlas, 
High Atlas, Middle Atlas, Saharan 
Atlas. 

Aubergines, see under Egg plants. 

Audiencia, 23. 
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Aureora, 316. 

Australia, 142, 1477, 229. 

Automatic Telephone Exchanges, 313, . 
Bid. 

Axara, Monte, 189. 

Ayachi, djebel, 285. 

Azeggour, 183, 213, 217. 

Azemmour, 18, 86, 87, 139, 213, 265. 

Azib Hadi Lhasene, 299. 

Azilal, 262, 290. 

Azrou, 40-1, 47, 48, 55, 146, 147, 153% 
202, 262, 282, 283, 265, 2 


Ba Ahmed, 51. 

Bab Cedra, 182, 217. 

— Ftouh, 43, 277, 302. 

— Guissa, 43, 279. 

— Khoukh, 279. 

— Merzouka, 303. 

Babouches, 197. 

Bab 'Taza, 268, 315. 

— Tisra, 307. 

Bades, 115. 

— river, II5. 

Bahilil, 295. 

Balance of trade: 

French Morocco, 223. 
Spanish Morocco, 232. 
Tangier, 235. 

Bananas, 144, 248. 

Banco de Espafia (Bank of Spain), 245. 

Banking, 241, 244-5, 247. 

Bank of Algeria, 241. 

— fate, 241. 

Banque d’Etat du Maroc, 239, 241, 242, 
244, 247. | 

Barbary horses, 150. 

Barbel, 199. 

Barcelona, 315, 316, 320: 424: 

Barley, 60, 81, 86, 93, 121, 132) 13—9 
135, 136, 158, 159-60, 165, 166, 171, 
191 ;.220, 250, 252: 

Barytes, 178. 

Batel, 290. 

Beans, 86, 121, 136, 139, 160, 161, 167; 
168, 250. 

Beaulieu, 139. 

— Ain Seba, 296. 

Bechna, 136. 

Beef, 149. 

Beer, 191, 241, 246; see also under 
Brewing. 

Bekriya crops, 121. 

Beldia, wool, 147, 148. 

Belgian Congo, 182. 

Belgians, 125, 156. 

Belgium, 178, 193, 195, 207, 219, 225, 
226, 227, 230, 233, 234, 235, 236, 248, 
249, 250, 251, 252. 

Ben Ahmed, 63, 125, 175, 289. 

— Guérir, 84,175, 176, 182, 211, 20m 
274, 290, 291, 294, 299, 300. 
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Beni Abbés, 294. 

— Ahsene, plain, 132. 

=—— —, tribe, 147. 

— Amir, tribe, 128. 

— Aros, tribe, 105. 

— Enzar, 104. 

— Ghirane, 178. 

— Ifrour, massif, 190. 

— Mellal, 41, 213, 221. 

— Megara, tunnel, 303. 

— Meguild, tribe, 40, 147. 

— Mnhiarene, river, 304. 

-— Moussa, plain, 128, 213. 

— Msala, 190. 

— QOuairain forest, 152. 

— Oukil, 303, 304. 

— Sadden, tribe, 157. 

— Saf, region, 187. 

— Slimane, plain, 128, 132. 

— Snassen, tribe, 41, 155, 157. 

Ben M’Sik, 296. 

— Smim, river, 286. 

— Tato, bridge, 279. 

Bentonite, 186. 

Berbers, 3, 15, 29, 34, 40, 43, 48, 50, 55, 
O02, 07,08, FLO; £20, 130,557 ,1108. 

Berguent, 59, 146, 182, 258, 287, 290, 
304. 

Berkane, 41-2, 52,53, 127, 137, 139,157, 

L292, 271,290; 

—, river, 41. 

Berrechid, 42, 47, 49, 125, 221, 258, 274, 
290, 295. 

Beth, river, 40, 127, 128, 132, 137, 266, 
276, 296; bridges, 267, 277, 279; dam, 
127, 128, 132; drainage, 132; hydro- 
electricity, 212, 213. 

Bezou, 128. 

Bibane, 305. 

Bigoudine, 183. 

Bilbao, 190. 

Bir Djedid St. Hubert, 211, 213, 290. 

— el Ouidane, 128, 214. 

— Tentane, 278. 

Biscuits, 218. 

Bishopric of Marrakech, 50. 

Bitumen, 196, 218, 235, 236, 248, 254, 
255. 

Bizerta, 316. 

Bled el Makhzen, 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11, 
53 245 26,003). > 

Bled el Mal, 158. 

Bled es Siba, 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9, 13, 23, 24, 
25, 26, Go: 

— Sebh el Achrin, 129. 

— Tamesguelt, district, 129. 

Boars, 151. 

Bones, 237. 

Bonito, 193, 198. 

Bordeaux, 147. 

Bordj Nord, fort, 44, 278. 

— Sud, fort, 44. 
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Bornous, 148. 

Bou Aiba, river, 297. 

— Anane, 182, 290. 

== Aria, 59, 174, 178, 179, 180, 182, 
217, 287, 290, 291, 304. 

— —, djebel, 304. 

— Azzer, 182, 183, 184. 

— Azzeret Graara, 217. 

— Beker, 182, 209. 

— Chane, river, 294, 299. 

Boucheron, 289. 

Bou Dahar, 182. 

— —, djebel, 182. 

— Denib, 42, 197. 

— Djniba, 301. 

— Draa, 185. 

— —, djebel, 307, 

— Farouj, 274. 

Bou Feggous, 144. 

Bou Fekrane, 286. 

ait eee) river, 53, 55; 56, 214, 270. 

— Hamara, 65. 

— Helal, djebel, 60, 61. 

— Hellou, river, 302. 

Boujad, 42-3, 47, 48, 213. 

Bou Khardja, merja, 132. 

— Kherabeb, river, 214. 

— Knadel, river, 297. 

— Ladjeraf, tunnel, 303. 

— Laouane, 289. 

Boulhaut, 178, 217, 289. 

— Forest, 152, 153. 

Boulmane, 285, 287. 

Bou Malne, 288, 289, 316. 

— Massa, river, 62. 

Boured, 290, 316. 

Bou Regreg, river, 75, 94,95, 96, 98, 123, 
147, 152, 289; bridges, 97, 99, 266, 
267, 277, 297; navigability, 311. 

— Selloum, 182. 

— Skoura, 122, 295. 

— — river, 87. 

— Zemlane, 302. 

Bouzkri, 144. 

Bou Znika, 266, 289. 

Bramrane, 182. 

Bran, 250. 

Brazil, 248. 

Brest, 313, 321. 

Brewing, 90, 134, 191, 218. 

Bricks, 93,153, 195-6, 205, 218, 234, 239. 

Bridges: 
capacity, 256-7, 260, 263. 
concrete, 256, 260. 
masonry, 256. 

‘Portuguese’, 47, 255-6, 275. 
suspension, 256. 

Briez, 305. 

Briquettes, 179, 196, 248, 252, 293. 

British Bank of West Africa, 241. 

— Mediterranean possessions, 151, 164, 
204, 229, 237, 238, 239. 
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British subjects, 38. 

— tourists, 199, 206, 207. 

Broad beans, 167, 168. 

Broadcasting, 312, 318. 

Budget: 
French Morocco, 14, 239-41. 
Spanish Morocco, 20, 242-4. 
Tangier, 245-7. 

— Reserve Fund (Tangier), 245, 247. 

Bugeaud, 65. 

Building materials, 79, 90, 98, 118, 152, 
195-6, 205, 218, 249. 

Bulletin Officiel (French Morocco), 240, 


324. 

— Officiel (Tangier), 324. 

Bureau de Recherches et de Participa- 
tion Miniéres et de l’Office National 
des Combustibles Liquides, 31, 172, 
174, 185. 

— Minier, Office du, 13, 14, 31. 

Burgos, 247. 

Bus services: 

French Morocco, 258. 
Spanish Morocco, 260. 

Bustard, 151. 

Butter, 148, 150, 225, 248. 

Byzantines, 107, III. 


Cable and Wireless, Ltd., 314. 

Cables, submarine, 313, 314-15, 320-1. 

Cabo del MeUa, 110,304, 355, 327. 

Cadiz, 355, 421: 

Camels, TAS, TST, 
259. 

Camp Bertaux, 186. 

Canada, 134, 135, 207,225, 227, 220, 
248. 

Canaries current, 198. 

Canary-grass (canary seed), 121, 
107,223 1-247, 230,.250) 

Canary Islands, 145, 248. 

Candles, 118, 192, 203, 218, 227, 233, 
234, 236. 

Cane sugar, 138, 192. 

Canning: 
Fish, 83, 90,93, 100, 106, 113, 118, 193, 

202, 263, 204,'205, 218, 2LQ, 230. 
Fruit, 93, 193, 218. 
Meat, 193, 213. 
Vegetables, 03; FO3s, 26r, 
250. 

Cantin, cape, 82. 

Cap Cantin, 82. 

Cape Fedala, QL, 93, 208. 

— Mazagan, 84. 

— Negro, 309. 

— Sim, 70. 

— Spartel, 259, 316. 

Cape Town, xii. 

Cape Tres Forcas, PLO; AIG. 

Capitulations, 4, 6, 9, 18, 


£61, 162, 163) 109, 


136, 


204, 218, 
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Cap Quilates, 189. 

Carpets, 45, 48, 50, 55, 96, 97, 110, 148, 
197, 251. 

Carrara marble, 50. 

Carrots, 168. 

Carthaginians, 
Tr6. 

Casablanca, 7, 25, 28, 36, 62, 81, 87-91, 
93, 98, 102, 105, 110, 138, 139, 152, 
153, 154, 174, 175, 201, 202, 203, 322, 
324; agriculture, £22, 124, 134, 135% 
137, 139, 144; 146, 150, 169; coal 
stocks, 207, 208; commerce, 75, 76, 
90, 138, 139, 147, 174, 175, 176, 179, 
208 ; courts of law, 18; description, 89- 
90, 90-1; electricity, 91, 94, 99, 208, 
209, 211, 213; 220, see also under 
Roches Noires; fishing, 90, 93, 198; 
history, 87-9; industries, 90, 124, 
135, 137, 177, 191, 193, 195, 196, 197, 
219; Jews, 36, 87; municipality, 
18; oil storage, 91, 208; plan, 88% 
population, 35, 36, 38, 87; port, 74, 
75, QO-1, 176, 202, 223; quarries, 
186, 195; railways, 30, 49, 52, 59, 63, 
84, 91, 93, 99, 176, 177, 179, 181, 183, 
291, 293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 299, 
300; roads, 52, 59, 63, 86, 87, 91, 93, 
99, 254, 257, 258, 264, 265, 273, 274, 
282, 289; schools, 29; shipping, 75, 90, 
198, 199; submarine cables, 313; 3273 
telegraphs and telephones, 212; 3538 
tourists, 199, 207; water supplies, 91, 
129; wireless, 315, 316, 317, 320. 

=—"bay, 67. 

Cassis, 256, 278, 283. 

Castile, 69. 

Castillejos, 104, 269, 309. 

Castor oil plant, 170. 

Cattle, 60, 101, 113, 118, 122, 146, 149— 
50, 161, 162, 163, 160, 234; 250, 2525 
see also under Stock-Breeding. 

Cedar, 40, 48, 151, 152, 153, 164, 170, 
202. 

Cefla, river, 278. 

Cement, 179, 195, 218, 227, 249, 252. 

Central ‘Atlas, region, 169. 

Centre Civil de Khouribga, 49. 

Cepsa, company, 233. 

‘Cereal Monoculture’, 134. 

Cereals, 33, 47, 48, 63, 83, IOI, 121, 1253 
132-6, 158, 159-60, 165, 166, 17h 
172, 232, 236; see also under names of 
cereals. 

Ceuta, xii, 38, 73, 103, 111-14, 205, 232, 
234; coal, 114; commerce, 104, 113, 
189, 232, 233, 234, 235, 252; descrip- 
tion, 113; electricity, 114, 214; his- 
tory, I1iI-13; industries, 113, 2033 
204; minerals, 186, 190; oil, 114, STKE 
plan, 112; port, 103, 113-14; railways, 
39, 114, 29%, 300,-915; roads, 2149 


87, 94, 100, 104,107, 
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119, 258, 260, 268, 269, 270; shipping, 
103, 114; status as a presidio, 38, 103, 
113, 232, 234; submarine cables, 314, 
220, -321;. telegraph office, 314; 
tourists, 206; wireless, 319. 

Ceuta bay, 113. 

©hafarine: Islands, xi, 102, 110, 315; 
S276 

Chambers of Commerce, 28. 

Chaouia, region, 48, 62, 89, 125, 132, 
133; 134, 136) 137, 140,.150, 151, 157, 
PLOE; 2a1, 220: 

eC harcoal, 96, 153, 164, 234, 239, 252. 

Charles II, King, 107. 

Charmois, sheep, 146. 

Charolais, cattle, 149. 

Chbabat, 278. 

Chechaouene, 20, 22, 69-70, 73, 158, 
764, 190, 205, 215, 260, 262, 315. 

Cheese, 148, 150, 225, 248. 

Chef des Services Munictpaux, 15, 29. 

Chella, 94, 96, 97. 

Chemaia, 273, 290. 

Chemical manganese, 180. 

Chemicals, 196. 

Chemin de Fer Mediterranée-Niger, 
294. 

Cheraga, district, 185. 

Cherrat, river, 152, 266, 297. 

Cherries, 140, 144. 

Chetaba, 316, 317. 

Chiadma, district, 33. 

Chichaoua, 175, 176, 272. 

—, river, 272. 

Chick-peas, 121, 136, 167. 

Chiker, djebel, 178, 182, 217. 

ehina, 226, 227; 235, 248. 

Chleuh, tribe, 202. 

Chocolate, 113, 218. 

Christian, 275. 

Chromium, 186, 190. 

Cigars and cigarettes, 204, 235. 

Citrus fruits, 140, §43-4, 161, 229, 250. 

Civil List, Sherifian, 9,14, 24, 240. 

. — Services, 9, 23, 24, 27, 38, 96. 

Clothes, 148. 

Coal, 178-80, 188, 191, 207, 211, 214, 
215, 233, 304; administration, 31; 
domestic use, 179, 207; electricity, 
211-12, 215; exports, 179, 180, 216; 
Imports, 90, 98, 101, 179; 138, 207, 
2255-227, °234, 248; 252; industrial 
use, 179, 180, 207; mining, 178- 
SO POLS; ‘O15 O9;s.- 100, EI, 274, 
118, 207-8; railways, 179, 293; see 
also under Anthracite. 

Coal-tar, see under Tar. 

Cobalt, 174, 182-3, 184, 216, 217, 251. 

Cochineal, 197. 

Coffee, 86, 225, 236, 248. 

Coinage, 242, 245, 247. 

Col de Djerada, 287. 
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Col de Lalla Mina, 287. 

— de Mali, 280. 

— de Redjem Zaza, 277, 303. 

— de Remel, 281. 

— de Souiguer, 287. 

— de Touahar, 277, 278. 

— de Zegotta, 57, 279, 280. 

Cold storage, 146, 147, 192, 203, 218. 

Col du Zad, 262, 285, 286. 

Colomb Bechar, 42, 180, 258, 290, 291, 
293, 304. 

Comité Professionel de la Minoterie, 
19QI. 

Commerce, Chambers of, 28. 

Commission du Budget, 239. 

Committee of Control (Tangier), 246. 

Compagnie Algérienne, 241. 

— de Matériel 'Téléphonique, 312. 

— de Navigation Pacquet, 9o. 

—des Chemins de Fer du Maroc 
(C:CE NE), 30;-202; 207: 

— des Chemins de Fer du Maroc 
Oriental, 30, 292. 

— du Sebou, 132. 

=e Habre, oo. 

— Fasi d’Electricité, 46. 

— Franco-Espagnole du Chemin de Fer 
de Tanger a Fés (C.T.F.), see under 
Tangier-Fes Railway. 

— Générale des Constructions ‘Télé- 
phoniques, 312. 

— Générale Transatlantique, 9o. 

— Royale Asturienne des Mines, 217. 

— Sucriére Marocaine, 192. 

— Thomson-Houston, 312. 

Compania Agricola del Lucus, 159, 203. 

— Alicantina, 188. 

— Colonisadora, 159. 

— Espafiola de Minas del Rif, 188. 

— Hispano Africana, 188, 189. 

— Minera Marroqui, 188. 

Comptoir Artisanal du Maroc, 197. 

— Général du Crin Végétal au Maroc, 
193. 

Concrete roads, 254. 

Confins Algéro-Marocains, 271. 

Conseil du Gouvernement, 12, 126, 240. 

Contréle de la Dette, 239. 

Copper, 183, 186, 187, 189, 190, 234. 

Cordova, 154. 

Coriander, 136-7, 167. 

Cork;°90, 98; Ol, 113, 152; \"53,° 170, 
224,234; 25%, 

Cork-oak, 151, 152-3, 154, 155, 164, 
170. 

Cortijos, 159. 

Cotton and cotton goods, 45, 86, 98, 
110, 137, 160, 221, 227, 232, 236, 240. 

Counsellor to the Government, 10, 12, 
14. 

Courts of law, 10, 11, 18, 22-3, 26, 96. 

Couscous, 135. 
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Craftsmen, native, see under Native 
industries. 

Crau, region, 147. 

Crau-merino, sheep, 146. 

Crops, rotation of, 120-1. 

Cuba, 702, 235; 248: 

Cuesta Colorada, 305, 314. 

Culverts, 260. 

Cummin, 136, 137, 167. 

Cunard Line, 90. 

Curing of fish, $3, 93) 193,202, 215, 
2105237, 250. 

Currency, 241-2, 244-5,1247. 

Customs duties, 13, 14, 103, 118, 239, 
240-1, 242, 244, 246. 

Cypress, tree, 155. 

Czechoslovakia, 235, 249. | 


Dades, river, 288, 289. 

Dahomey, 294. 

Dairy farming, 150. 

Dakar, 271,313,315, 350, 920, 321. 

Dar bel Hamri, 143. 

— Bou Azzer, 296. 

— Cheikh Tamri, 264. 

Dardara, 70, 290. 

Dar Drius, 268. 

— el Beida, 87. 

— Harabida, 272. 

— Xaui, 260, 290. 

Dates, 45, 49, 139, 140, 144, 248. 

Daya Chiker, 182. 

Debdou; 36, 62, 67; 183: 

Deglet nour, 144. 

del Agua, Cape, 119, 314.315, 327. 

de la Tour, point, 83. 

Delegate for Native Affairs, 19. 

— to the Residency, 12. 

Demnat, 120, 151, 182. 

Denmark, 177, 248, 251. 

Density of population, 32-4, 157. 

de Oro, river, 117, 270, 310. 

Derna, river, 283. 

des Ketama, djebel, 164. 

Devaluation of the franc, 223, 227, 228, 
Bae. 

Dir, 33, 282. 

Direction Générale des Affaires Chéri- 

fiennes, 12. 

Directorate of Agriculture, 13, 14, 52. 
— of Communications, 13, 14, 30. 

— of Finance, 14. 

Directorates (Directions), 12, 14. 
Director of Native Affairs, 10, eae be 
Na 240. 

Irect taxes, 4, 240, 242, 243, 244. 
Djahifal, djebel, i ei ss 
Djebala, province, 22, 159, 160, 161 

162) 103,274. 

—, region, 3, 33, 60, 61, 69, 105, 106, 

137, 157, 164, 267. 

Djebel Amsitten, 264. 
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Djebel Ayachi, 285. 

— Bani, district, 33, 131. 

— Bou Arfa, 304. 

— — Dahar, 182. 

— — Draa, 307. 

— — Helal, 60, 61. 

— Chiker, 172, 182, 217. 

— des Ketama, 164. 

— Djahifal, 182. 

— Djebourat, 299. 

— Djeméaa, 280. 

— El Hacho, 113. 

— Erdouz, 182. 

— Grouz, 304. 

— Gurugu, 290. 

— Haquanit, 182. 

— Hebri, 285. 

— Karit, 183. 

— Mago, 164. 

— Mekam, 182. 

— Melias, 182. 

— Narguecho6n, 180. 

— Ouchdene, 182. 

— Outita, 61, 280. 

— Sagho, 288. 

— Siroua, 181, 288. 

— 'Tidighine, 164. 

— Tselfat, 185, 217. 

— Zalar, 282. 

— Zelliya, 182, 217. 

— Zerhoun, 53, 56, 61, 140, 145, 279. 

Djebilet, district, 182, 184, 217, 294. 

an hills, 273, 274; 294. 

Djebourat, djebel, 299. 

Djedida, river, 277. 

Djemaa, djebel, 280. 

— el Fna, 50. 

Djerada, 31, 59, 179, 196, 207, 209, 211, 
212, 214, 217,2935 306 

—, Col de; 287. 

—, massif, 304. 

Djorf Ouazzem, 182. 

Domain, 1, 5, 6, 9, 11, 23, 24, 25. 

Donkeys, 151, 161, 162, 163, 169, 259, 

6 


260. 

Douchden, 181. 

Doukkala, region, 86, 87, 123, 128, 133, 
140, 150, I5I, 213, 221, 254, 273. 

Doum, tree, 155, 193. 

Dover, 139. 

Dra, 136. 

Draa, river, 50, 131, 144, 157, 202, 3223 

—, Confins du, 169. 

Drainage, 132, 158, 159. 

Dry farming, 125. 

Dunkirk, 139. 

Durban, xii. 

Dwarf palm, 152, 155, 193, 204. 

Dynasties: | 
Alawite, 44, 50, 51, 53, 57,65, 70. | 
Almohad, 44, 49, 50, 51, 53, 57, 65, | 

7°, 94, 95, 96, 97, 100, 107, 113. 
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Dynasties (cont.): 

Almoravid, 43, 49, 51, 53, 64, 107, 
E13, ¥16. 

ldrissite, 43; 56507). 107, RII: 

Merinid, 44, 49, 53, 57, 64, 65, 70, 71, 
87, 94, 96, 97, 98, 100, 107, 109, 
bE: 

Saadian, 44, 50, 51, 53, 57, 64, 69, 77, 


86, 94. 
Zenata, 43, 57. 


Eastern Region, province, 22, 159, 161, 
£62, 163, 191; 

Ed Daoura, river, 131. 

— Dehbi, son of Moulay Ismail, 47. 

—— —, Sultan, 50. 

Education, 13, 14, 20, 29, 240, 243, 244. 

Eels, 199. 

Egg plants, 168. 

Eggs, 86, 110, 151, 163, 164, 229, 234, 
237, 230, 250. 

Poypt, 137, 101. 

FE] Abid, river, 47, 128, 154, 214, 278, 
283. 

— Adam, river, 302. 

— Agreb, 278, 303. 

a uOun, 275,.303;.3'7. 

— Arba des Skhouf, 274. 

— Borch, 268. 

— Bordj (Oued Oum er Rbia), 283. 

— Bordj (Oued Ziz), 286. 

— Borouj, 175, 289. 

mIectricity, F3, 14, 128, 120; 172; °182, 
EOL, 192; FOS,:207, 208-14, 215, 220. 

— in towns, see under names of towns. 

Electrification of railways, 209, 291-2, 
294, 296, 299, 300, 305. 

Electric sub-stations, railway, 291, 294, 
295, 298, 299, 300, 301, 308. 

El Fouchal, 304. 

— Garifa, river, 305. 

— Gourma, 266, 296. 

— Graara, 183. 

— Guefaf, 301. 

_— Hacho, djebel, 113. 

— Had, 290, 307. 

— Hada, river, 278. 

— Hajeb, 285, 286, 289, 290. 

— Hakef, river, 305. 

— Hakem Ben Hicham, 43. 

— Halk, river, 111, 305. 

— Hamid, 131. 

— Hiba, 50, 64, 68. 

- — Homar, river, 106, 306, 314. 

 — Kaf, 299. 

_— Kansera, 46, 61, 102, 127, 128, 132, 
Ze 213220, 20%. 

— Kelaa, plain, 33. 

— — des Sraghna, 183, 283, 290. 

— Keroula, 178. 

— Khemis des Beni Ahsene, 311. 

— des Zemamra, 289. 
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El Ksar el Kebir, 7, 22, 70-1, 164, 189; 
description, 70-1; electricity, 71, 215; 
history, 70; industries, 70, 203; Jews, 
36; railways, 71, 106, 291, 293, 305, 
260, 308, 3153 roads, 70, 71; 260,267, 
290; telegraph office, 314. 

— Madhouma, river, 308. 

— Mekhasene, river, 306. 

— Mharhar, river, 267, 305. 

— Mograne, 311. 

— Morara, river, 305. 

— Quaroar, river, 306. 

Empalme, 310. 

Energie Electrique du Maroc, 208. 

England, 87, 97, 107. 

Enterprise Electrique de la Banlieue de 
Marrakech, 52. 

Entifa, 182. 

Enzil, plateau, 287. 

Erdouz, djebel, 182. 

Erfoud, 286. 

Ericssons (Stockholm), company, 314. 

Er Raisuli, 106. 

Esparto grass (Alfa), 120, 152, 155-6, 164, 
LVO2O5 A otOn sar, 234, 251) 252. 

Et Tleta des Beni Mguild, 282. 

—  —de Sidi Embarek, 265, 272, 273, 
300. 

— — el Hanchene, 272. 

— — Ghana, 306. 

— Tnine (nr. Casablanca), 265. 

— — (Sp. Morocco), 306. 

—  — des Beni Hadifa, 269. | 

— — Gharbia, 280. 

Eucalyptus, trees, 299. 

Euphorbium, gum, 155. 

European inhabitants of towns, see under 
names of towns. 

— settlement, 36-8, 124-5, 131, 134, 
156, 159, 211. 

— settlers: 

French Morocco, 15, 25, 36-8, 39, 53, 
120, 12475, 126,129, 135,136, 137, 
139, 140, 143, 145, 149, 150, 156, 
$50, 160, 191,201, 202) 223, 240. 

Spanish Morocco, 38, 39, 159, 160, 
163, 165. 

Tangier, 38, 39. 

Evergreen oak, 151, 154-5, 170. 

Excise duties, 242, 244. 

Expenditure: 

French Morocco, 240-1. 

Spanish Morocco, 242-4. 

Tangier, 245-7. 

Explosives, 196, 218. 

Exports: 

French Morocco, 74, 90, 103, 172, 
223, 227 =32° 

Spanish Morocco, 
234-5. 

Tangier, 110, 235, 236-9. 

Ez Zitoun, river, 46, 214. 


103, 


104, 232, 
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Farming, dairy, 150. 

— dry, 125. 

Fatma Tiznit, 68. 

Fedala, 35, 91-4, 178, 224; coal, 208; 
commerce, 76, 93; description, 93; 
electricity, 94, 211; fishing, 93, 198; 
history, 93; industries, 93, 192, 193, 
196, 219; market gardening, 93, 139, 
211; municipality, 18; oil, 93, 208; 
plan, 92; port, 77, 93, 224; railway, 
93, 296; roads, 93, 258, 289; shipping, 
755.93: 

== Day, 93. 

—, Cape, 91, 93, 208. 

Fenidak, river, 269, 309. 

Fenugreek, 121, 136, 167. 

Fertilization of soil, 120, 123-4, 1096, 
224. 

Fes, 2, 3, 8, 28, 29, 33, 43-0; 49, 50, 53, 
57, 61, 65, 67, 98, 102, 105, 132, 137, 
151, 194, 157, 195, 221, 340} Court of 
law, 18; description, 45; electricity, 
46, 198, 232, 213; 214, 220, see also 
under Fes Amont and Fes Aval; fruit, 
140, 143, 144; history, 2, 43-5, 49, 
50, 53; industries, 45, 153, 197, 198; 
livestock, 146, 169; market gardening, 
125; municipalities, 18; plan, facing 
43; population, 35, 43; railways, 30, 46, 
63, 291, 293, 296, 301, 302, 303, 305, 
308, see also under 'Tangier—Fes Rail- 
way; roads, 41, 42, 45, 47, 48, 52, 55, 
56, 59, 61, 62, 63, G1, 99, 253, 254, 
258, 273, 276, 277, 278, 279, 281, 282, 
283, 286, 287, 290; telephones, 313; 
tourists, 199; wireless, 317. 

—, tiver, 43, 46, 132, 198, 199, 214, 276, 
278, 270; 202. 

—, University of, 29, 44, 45. 

Fes Amont, power station, 46, 214, 220. 

— Aval, power station, 46, 214,220. 

a Djedid, 44, 45, 132, 277. 

— el Bali, suburb, 44, 45, 46, 277. 

=e ee LOW, 295,2292. 200. 

Fezzou, 317. 

Figs, 59,131,139, 141,143,144, 161, 162. 

Figuig, 42, 59, 131, 144, 182, 258, 287, 
290. 

Finance, 4-6, 7, 9, 13, 14, 20, 23-4, 239- 
47; French Morocco, 239-42; Sheri- 
fian Empire, 4-6, 239; Spanish Mor- 
Occo, 242-5; Tangier, 245-7. 

—~, Directorate of, 13, 14,239. 

—, French Ministry of, 240. 

==, urban, 15. 

Finland, 248. 

Fin Zoren, 159. 

Firewood, 152, 154, 155, 164, 170. 

Fiscal, 22. 

Fish, canning of, 83, 90, 93, 100, 106, 
113, 118, 193, 202, 203, 204, 205, 218, 
21O,-234, 
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Fish, curing of, 83, 93, 193, 202, 21%) 
219, 237, 250. 

Fishing, 79, 81, 83, 90, 93, 102, 106, 110, 
114, 116, 198-9, 205-6. 

Fkih ben Salah, 275, 276. 

Flanders, 97. 

Plax, 123,927. 

Floods, 127, 256, 261, 262, 281, 286, 300. 

Flour, 55, 90, 93, 110, 113, 118, 1359 
ZiS, 2gs 262. 

Foggaras, 129. 

Fondak, 268. 

Fords, 256, 260, 272, 286. 

Foreign Affairs, French Minister of, 18, 
240. 

Forest products, 170. 

Forestry Agents, 152. 

Forests and Forestry, 13, 14, 120, 151-6, 
164, 207. 

Fort de France, 316. 

— Harcha, 304. 

— Priou, 62. 

Fouarat, river, 267. 

— springs, 91, 94, 99, 102. 

Foucauld, 289. 

Foum el Guid, 317. 

— el Hassan, 317. 

Founti, 77, 79. 

rate Bay, 77: 

=, point, 79. 

Franc, devaluation of, 223, 227, 228, 
235; French, 242, 245, 247; Moroc- 
can, 242, 247. 

France, 7, 8, 77, 79> 975 119; 235, 44m 
157, 186, 225, 229, 246, 254, 314; 
Cour de Cassation, 18; exports to 
French Morocco, 141, 149, 193, 219, 
226, 248, 249; exports to Spanish 
Morocco, 233, 252; exports to T'an- 
gier, 235, 236; imports from French 
Morocco, 133, 135, 236; 142, 14am 
144, 147, 150, 151, 153, 155, 168, 175, 
177, 178, 179, 180, 183, 185, 193, 2255 
229, 230, 250, 251; imports from 
Spanish Morocco, 187, 189, 234, 252; 
imports from Tangier, 237; Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, 18, 240; Ministry 
of Finance, 240; ships, 231, 238; sub- 
sidy to Tangier, 245; wireless, 312, 
315, 316, 318, 320. 

Franciscans, 50. 

Franco-British Convention of 1917, 6; 
225. 

Franco, General, 158. 

Franco-Moroccan agreements of 1892, 
224. 

— Convention of 1912, 7, 8, 12, 25, 36, 


45. 

Franco-Spanish Convention of 1912, 
8, 9, 22, 25, 242. 

French Alps, 147. 

-— beans, i21. 
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French Resident-General, 7, 9, 10, 12, 
14, 18, 51,94, 126, 199, 240. 

=— West Africa, 192, 294, 312, 315, 316, 
21S.. 320: 

Bruit, 33, 41,49, 52, 57, O01, 79, 93, 106, 
120, 125, 129, 139-45, 153, 159, 161, 
#62, 215,/231,:236, 240, 248, 250% see 
also under names of frutts. 

—, canning of, 93, 193, 218. 

Fuller’s earth, 186. 

Furniture, 196. 


-Gafsa, 175. 


Galapagos creek, 116. 

Game, I51. 

Gantour, district, 75, 175, 176. 

Garet, district, 159, 205. 

— Cheikh Embarek, 303. 

Garnet sand, 186. 

Genoa, 113, 116. 

Genoese, 93, 105. 

ermans, 172, 199,.206, 227. 

Germany,77, 109, 172, 186, 222; exports 
to French Morocco, 207, 226, 227, 
248, 249; exports to Spanish Morocco, 
233, 252; exports.to ‘Tangier; 235; 
imports from French Morocco, 134, 
136, 143, 177, 193, 230, 250, 251; 
imports from Spanish Morocco, 187, 
189, 234, 252; shipping, 199, 206, 
Bale 23s. 

Ghapsai, 317. 

‘harb, region, 60, 161, 122, 125, 128, 
142,133; 434; 140, 143, 149, 150, 157; 
159, 185, 254, 255, 266, 279, 281. 

Gheris, river, 131. 

Ghiata, tribe, 65, 67. 

Ghis, river, 116, 215, 268, 260, 270. 
homabra, province,’ 22, 27, 33, 155, 
E50. 159, 160, 161, 162; 171, 190. 

Ghorm el Alem, 146. 

Ghoufeira, river, 267. 

Sibtaltar, 103, 113; 114, 149, 204; 207, 
S14, 320: 


©—, Straits of, 111, 205. 


Gish, 1, 5, 24, 45, 96. 

Glass, 218. 

Goats, 48, 147, 148-9, 161, 162, 163, 
169. 

Goatskins, 148, 238. 

Gold, 183, 184, 186, 216. 

Goths, 106, FIT. 

Goulimine, 271. 

Goulmina, 289. 

Goundafa, district, 182, 217. 

Gouraud, General, 62. 

Gradients on roads, 255, 264, 265, 268, 
270, 273, 274, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 
282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 289. 

Granada, 71, 116. 

Grand Vizir, 11, 12, 18, 28. 
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Grapes, 60,.139, 140-3; see also under 
Vineyards and Wine. 

Graphite, 184, 186, 187, 190, 216, 217. 

Great Britain, 6, 9. 

Green peas, see under Peas. 

Grou, river, 152. 

Ground-nut oil, 227, 235, 248. 

Ground-nuts, 140, 192. 

Grouse, I5I. 

Grouz, djebel, 304. 

Gueliz, 49. 

Guelma, cattle, 149. 

Guenfouda, 179, 196, 287, 304. 

Guerbous pass, 269. 

Guercil, 46, 127; 278; 285, 290; 303: 

Guigou, river, 286, 287. 

Guinea-fowl, 151. 

Guir, cape, 77. 

—, Hammada of, 180, 182, 217. 

—, river, 42, 131. 

Gumi, $1,900) 152. 

— ammoniac, 170. 

— arabic, 155, 170. 

— sandarac, see under Sandarac. 

Gunpowder, 60. 

Gurugu, djebel, 290. 

Gypsum, 123, 187, 189, 216. 


Elabus, 1, -4, 5, 6,9) TE, 14, 23, 24, 25, 
27, 96. 

Haiber, river, 131. 

Haiti, 194. 

Hamburg, 315. 

Hamma, river, 280. 

Hammada of Guir (Haut Guir), 180, 
182, 257. 

Hanne, 122. 

Hanno, 100. 

Haouz, region, 3, 33, 49, 75, 140, 143, 
221) 272) 273. 22,293, 

Haquanit, djebel, 182. 

Harcha Forest, 152. 

Hares, 151. 

Haricot beans, 168. 

Haroun el Rachid, 56. 

Hassani coinage, 245, 247. 

Hassi Touissit, 182, 209, 217. 

Hay, 121. 

Hebri, djebel, 285. 

Hemp, smoking, 60. 

Hercules, 111. 

Heroucha, 123. 

Plerraiz, 319: 

Hesperides, Garden of the, 104. 

Hides,:86, 110,:140;:205,/234, 250. 

High Atlas, 3, 32, 33, 45, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
50, 79,120,122, 120, 120; 031,143, 
E44), 047, 150\ 154) 1545 1575170, 180, 
181,162; 184) 199,254, 256, 261, 262, 
271, 284, 285, 288, 304, 312, 322, 323. 

— Commissioner, Spanish, 9, 10, 19, 
20,73; 113, 
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Honey, 68, 97. 

Horses, 134,136, 145, 150, 151; 161, 162, 
163, 169, 259, 260. 

Hydro-electricity, 172, 182, 198, 208, 
209, 210, 212-14, 215, 220. 


Ibn Toumert, Mahdi, 49, 100. 
Icey 410; 202):203, 218. 
Idrissites, 43, 56, 97, 107, III. 
Ifrane, 282, 283, 290. 
—, river, 283. 
Ifrij, river, 286. 
Iguer, 284. 
Tjoukak, 284. 
Imaghéne, 185, 217. 
TAM. I, 2°35, EE: 
Imdahane, 283. 
Im Fout, 213. 
Imilchil, 317. 
Imini, 181, 277. 
—, river, 288. 
Imiz Deflane, 214. 
‘Immatriculation’, 13, 26. 
Immigration, 36, 37; see also under 
European settlement. 
Immouzer, 282, 283. 
Imports: 
French Morocco, 74, 90, 103, 223, 
224, 225-7, 248-9. 
Spanish Morocco, 103, 104, 232-4, 
252. 
Tangier, 110, 235-6. 
—, invisible, 223. 
Inaouene, river, 65, 277, 278, 302. 
india, 60, 80,227,229, 235. 
Indigo, 77. 
Indirect taxes, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 
245, 246. 
Indo-China, 7, 178, 248. 
Insgane, 139, 211,°219, 271, 272. 
Inspector of District Commissioners, 19. 
Institut des Hautes Etudes Marocaines, 


29. 

— Scientifique Chérifien, 13, 14. 

In Tassit, 294. 

Interest, rates of, 242. 

International Bridge (Oued Mharhar), 
267, 290, 305. 

— — (Oued Moulouya), 268, 269. 

— Zone, see under Tangier Zone. 

Interventors, 19, 20, 27. 

Invisible imports, 223. 

Iraq, 248. 

Iron and steel goods, 227, 235, 240. 

Iron-ore, 177-8, 187-9, 215; adminis- 
tration, 31, 186; exports from French 
Morocco, go, 178, 216, 251; exports 
from Spanish Morocco, 103,05, 
119, 187, 189, 232, 234, 252; min- 
ing in French Morocco, 177-8, 209, 
216, 217; mining in Spanish Morocco, 
186, 187-9. 
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Irrigation, 125-31, 135, 159, 214, 2am 


215; 

Isla de Isabell II, 119, 315. 

— del Congresso, 119. 

— del Rey, 119. 

Isly, battle, 65, 81. 

gs river, 57> 287, 303, 304. 

Issoufa, 284. 

Italians, 38, 125, 156, 165, 201, 206, 207. 

Italo-Abyssinian War, 203, 237. 

Italy, 203, 237, 320; shipping, 206, 207, 
231, 238; trade with French Morocco, 
136, 177, 180, 193, 225, 226, 227, 230, 
231, 249, 250, 251; trade with Spanish 
Morocco, 187, 233, 234, 252:. trace 
with Tangier, 204, 236, 237, 238. 

Itzer, 286; 287. 

Ivory, 97.. 

lzref, 3,9. 


Jadu, 113. 

Jam, 123, 103, 201, 240; 

Jamaica, 192. 

Japan, 225, 226, 227, 233, 235, 236, 249. 
Japanese, 225. 

Feder, root, 155. 

Jemaa, 1, 3, 4, 9, I5. 

Jenane Krater, 304. 

Jews, 4, 9, 18, 22, 29, 35, 36, 44, 56, 57, 
62, 67, 69, 84, 86, 105, 163, 197. 
— in towns, see under names of towns. 

Jews’ River, 109. 

Jeziya, 1, 4. 

Judicature, French, 18-19. 

—, Spanish, 22-3. 

Julia Constantia, 106. 

— Trajecta, 111. 

Jumenterie de Meknes, 150. 
Juniper, 155. 

Justice, 18-19, 20, 22-3, 240, 246. 
Jute, 227- 


Kabilas, 1, 20, 269. 

Kadis; 1; 3,4, 5; 9, 15) 20, 24, 27: 

Kaids, 1, 3, 4, 5,9, 11, 15, 20, 24, 27, 2am 
4S, Gk or 

Kaikat, river, 275. 

Kairwan, 43. 

Kandusi, 290. 

Karia, Ben Aouda, 307. 

Karit, djebel, 183. 

Karrouba, 290. 

Kasba Skhira, 297. 

— Tadla, 41, 42, 47, 48, 49, 59, 91, 128, 
213, 214, 256, 258, 273, 274, 275, 282, 
317. 

— Zidania, 41, 43, 49, 59; 213, 220, 20m 

Kcebia, 299. ) 

Keene, Miss, 60. 

Kelaa, 62. 

Kenadsa, 179, 180, 291, 293, 294, 304. 

Kenitra, see under Port Lyautey. 
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Keradid, 178. 

Kerman, 308. 

Kert, river, 164, 215, 262, 269, 290. 

Khalitas, 15.4, 8, 9,10, 11; 15, 20; 49; 
68, 73, 243, 244. 

Kharaji, Ey 4 

Khemichet, 290. 

‘Khemis, river, 268. 

Khemisset, 47, 55, 274, 276, 277, 289, 
290, 295. 

mhentira, 41, 48, 177, 214; 221, 282. 

Khotteras, 129. 

Khouribga, ie 48-9, 157,175, 170; 202, 
217, 274, 2 300, 301. 

-Kiffane, ce, ee 

King Alfonso XIII Bridge, 267. 

Kiss, river, 52, 102, 270. 

Korifla, river, 152, 275, 276. 

Kroumane, river, 280. 

Ksar de Tammarakech, 286. 

—es Souk, 256, 258, 261, 
288, 289, 299, Sr7; 

Ksob, river, 264. 

‘Ktaoua, AiG: 


285, 286, 


La Alicantina, 188, 189. 

— Andaluza, 188, 189. 

Labour and labour resources, 13, 14, 
156-8, 164-5, 179, I91, 193; 200-2, 
2i7 21S, 219. 

— seasonal movement of, 157-8, 201-2. 

Lac Zima, company, 217. 

Lahdar, river, 303. 

Lake Zima, 183, 184, 185, 217. 

Lakhdar, river, 128. 

Lalla Friga, 73. 

— Maghnia, 52. 

— Mina, Col de, 287. 

— Takerkoust, 52, 211, 212, 213. 

Lamothe, 77. 

Land registration, 9, 13, 14, 20, 26. 

Land tenure, 9, 20, 24-6, 124. 

Lao, river, 69, 159, 186, 215, 269; cable 

landing hut, 314, 320, 321; power 
Station, 70, 106, 111, 114,215: 
Larache, 7, 20, 70, 103, 104-6, 159, 185, 

me 090, 245, 315 commerce, 104, 235, 
245; courts of law, 22, 23; descrip- 
tion, 105; electricity, 71, 106, 107, 
215; headquarters of Western Region, 
22; history, 104—5 ; industries, 202,203, 
204; Jews, 36; oil storage, 215; port, 
105-6; quarry, 190; railways, 30, 71, 
106, 291, 306, 308, 315; roads, 30, 73, 
£005,107, IL 1, 119,260, 267, 200, 3153 
submarine cables, 314, 321; telegraph 
office, 314; wireless, 319. 

Lead, 172,174, 181-2, 184, 186, 189, 190, 
200, 214, 216, 217, 251, 252: 

Leather, 45, 50, 55, 64, 96, 110, 155, 
197, 205, 237, 238, 239, 249. 

Lemonade, 191, 218. 
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Lemons, 139, 144. 

Lemta, region, 282. 

Lentils, $20 TO, 107, 168. 

Les Skhour ‘des Rehamna, 295. 

Loy nar. 155% 

Ligne de Mauritanie, 271. 

Lila, river, 269, 309. 

Limestone, Igo. 

Linoleum, 153. 

Linseed, 86, 136, 137, 140, 167, 192,251. 

Lithuania, 248. 

Livestock, 4, 13, 14, 23, 33, 59, 63, 68, 
79; 83, 145-51, 152, 154, 155, 158, 
161, 162, 163-4, 169, 229, 240; see also 
under Cattle and Stock-breeding. 

Lixus, 104. 

Loan of 1904, 239, 241, 242, 244, 245. 

— of 1910, 239, 241, 242, 244,245. 

Locomotive depots, 293, 294, 295, 303, 
305, 306, 308. 

Locomotives, 292-3. 

Locust beans, 145. 

Locusts, 134. 

Locust trees, 145. 

London, 45, 139, 324. 

Los Polis, 188, 189. 

Lows Gentil, 83, 175, 176, 211, 217,273, 
290, 291, 299, 300. 

Louisiana, 161. 

Loukkos, river, 60, 70, 104, 105, 158, 
159, 161, 163, 258, 267, 306, 308. 

Lyautey, General, 7, 8, 12, 322. 

— Park, 90. 

Lyons, 45. 

Lyx, 104. 


Macaroni, 135, 218, 252. 
Machinery, 110, 226, 249. 
Mackerel, 198. 
Madagascar, 7. 
Madragues, 199. 

Madrid, 247, 324. 

— Conference, 5. 

— Convention, 6. 
Magnetic anomalies, 323. 
— variation, 323. 

Mago, djebel, 164. 
Mahdouma, river, 277. 
Mahia, 192. 

Maisons Cantonniéres, 255. 


Maize, 86, 121, 135-6, 158, 160, 165, 
£66; 171; 250; 252. 
INMEAkINzeny 1,7.’ 8,9. 20, 11, 12, 14,15, 


23, 24, 31, 44, 48, 60, 96. 
Malabata Point, 190, 259. 
Malaga, Fis, 150, 3D5, 310,320, 3271 
Malah, river, 279. 
Malalien, 309. 
Mali, Col de, 280. 
Malta, 149. 
Maltese, 38. 
Mamora, 100. 
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Mamora, Forest of, 47, 91, IOI, 145, 
T5O,. 152, 153, 200, 270, 20: 

Manchester, 45. 

Manganese, 31, 174, 180-1, 186, 187, 
189, 190, 216, 217, 234, 251, 252, 304. 

— chemical, 180, 181. 

Mangin, Colonel, 50. 

Mansouria, 296. 

Maps, 322-3. 

Marabutin (sing. Marabut), 1, 4. 

Marble, 50, 51, 218. 

Marchand, 275, 276, 289. 

Mar Chica, lagoon, 119, 190, 270, 309, 
ATO: 

Maria Theresa mines, 190. 

Market gardening, 38, 92, 125, 138-9, 
156; 159, 150; 160; 161, 193; 271: 

Markets, native, see under Souks. 

Marrakech, 2,3; 8, 28, 33, 49-52, 53, 62, 
73,75) 82, 83, 129,157,175, 181, 182, 
184, 213, 316, 317, 318; agriculture, 
130, 137, 140, 143, 144, 146, 169; 
courts of law, 18; description, 49, 
50-2; Djemaa el Fna, 50; electricity, 
52,09, 211, 213%.2207 game; ner: 
history, 2, 44, 49-50, 53; industries, 
50, 196, 197; markets, 50, 144, 221; 
municipality, 18; plan, facing 40; 
railways, 30, 52, 63, 84, 91, 176, 291, 
293, 294, 295; roads, 41, 47, 48, 52, 
62, 64, 79, 81, 84, 86, 91, 183, 253, 
258, 262, 264, 265, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
282, 283, 284, 290; tourists, 199; 
wireless, 317. 

——, Bishopric of, 50. 

— dates, 144. 

——, Pasha of, 51. 

Marseilles, 113, 147, 315, 316. 

Martimprey, 41, 52-3, 102, 268, 260, 
270. 

Martin, river, 71, 158, 159, 215, 268, 
269, 270, 309, 314. 

Massa, river, 131, 271. 

Matches, 204-5. 

Matmata, 278. 

Mauretania Tingitana, 107. 

Mazagan, 84-7, 128, 175, 178; agri- 
culture, 128, 135, 137, 169; commerce 
and industry, 75, 76, 86, 155, 210, 
224; courts of law, 18; description, 84, 
86; electricity, 86-7, 212, 213, 220; 
fishing, 198,219; history, 83,86; Jews, 
36, 84; market gardening, 139, muni- 
cipality, 18; plan, 85; port, 74,75, 76, 


86, 224; roads, 52, 63, 84, 86, 87, 91, 


258, 264, 265, 273, 289. 
== bay, 84. 
—, cape, 84. 

azuziya crops, 121. 
Mda, river, 267, 281, 282, 306. 
Meat, canning of, 193, 218. 
Mecca, 60. 
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Mechra bel Ksiri, 262, 281, 290, 307. 

— Ben Abbou, 128, 213, 274, 295. 

— el Harcha, river, 304. 

— Klila, 127, 159. 

— Safsaf, 127, 269. 

Medical services, 13, 14, 19, 20, 28-9. 

Mediouna, 274, 289. 

Mediterranean, 33, 41, 45, 52, 74, 97, 
102, 103, ITS, 119, 139, 151; 164, 130) 
204, 267, 276, 201, 301, 303, 309. 

Mehdia, 100, 102, 219, 298. 

Mejacen, 306. 

Mejles, 2, 18, 28. 

Mekam, djebel, 182. 

Mieknassa, tribe, 67. 

Meknes, 3, 33, 49, 43, 48, 59, 53-6, 98, 
102, 154, 157; 185;. 19035 agnicultuse: 
53, 102, 125, 135, 140, 143, 144; com- 
merce and industry, 55, 153,155, 191, 
193, 197; courts of law, 18; descrip- 
tion, 53, 55; electricity, 41, 56, 212, 
213, 214, 220; game, 151; history, 44, 
53; livestock, 150, 169; municipality, 
18; plan, 54; railways, 46, 55, 291, 
293, 305, 307, 308; roads, 40, 42, 45, 
47, 52, 55,57, 99, 253, 273, 276, 279, 
280, 281, 285, 286, 290; wireless, 317. 

—, Jumenterie de, 150. 

Melaina, 128. 

Melias, djebel, 182. 

Melilla, xii, 20, 33, 67, 104, 116-19, 159, 
189,. 190, 202, 205; alfa, 164; coal 
stocks, 118; commerce, 103, 104, 118, 
188, 189, 190, 205, 232, 233, 234, 235, 
252; description, 116-18; disaster, 27; 
electricity, 119, 215; headquarters of 
Eastern Region, 22; history, 1163. 
industries, 118, 202, 203, 204, 205; 
iron-ore, 187, 188, 189, 235; Oi 
storage, 118, 215; plan, 117; popula- 
tion, 38; 116s. port, 103) /anG) aoe 
quarry, 190, 205; railway, 30, 119, 
188, 291, 309, 310; roads, 59, 63, 70, 
735 T11, E56, 710, 258,260; 263.02 708 
290; status as a presidio, 38, 103, 118, 
232, 234; submarine cables, 315, 320, 
321; telegraph office, 314; vineyards, 
161; wireless, 319. 

Melk, 2, 24. 

Mellah, river, 91, 127, 129, 266, 272, 
296. 

Melloulou, river, 46, 127, 278, 303. 

Melons, 168. 

Mendjel Lakhal, 217. 

Mendoub, 2, 8, 245, 247. 

Menfaa, 2, 25. 

Merarim, 2, 5. 

Merchouch, 290. 

Mercury, 186, 187. 

Merinids, 44, 49, 53, 57, 64, 65, 70, 71, 
87, 94, 96, 97, 98, 100, 107, 109, 113. 

Merino, sheep, 146, 148. 
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Merjas, 125, 132, 199. 

Merktane, merja, 132. 

Merluchon, 198. 

Mesakhakha, river, 287. 

Mesdoura bridge, 302. 

Meseta, Moroccan, 33, 61, 122. 

Mexarah, 290. 

Mexico, 183. 

Mezgita, 131. 

M’Goun, river, 288, 289. 

Middle Atlas, 3, 33, 41, 45, 47, 55, 62, 
65, 120, 126, 129, 140, 147, 153, 154, 
£57) 192,202, 221, 262,204, 282,285, 
286; 287; 322. 

iMadel€,40, 42, 56, 182, 107, 214, 262, 
285, 280, 257, 290, 317. 

Migoudad, 181. 

Mikkes, river, 280. 

Milk, cows’, 150, 163. 

—, goats’, 148, 163. 

Millet, 165, 166; see also under Sorgho. 

Milling, 191, 203. 

Minas de Hierra los Polis, 188. 

Mineral waters, 191-2, 203. 

Mines de Bab Cedra, company, 217. 

— de Boulhaut, company, 217. 

— de |’Asif el Mal, company, 217. 

— de Moualine el Rahba, company, 217. 

—de Sidi Mohammed ben Ameur, 
company, 217. 

—de Tiflet, company, 217. 

—et Graphites du Maroc, company, 
DA 

Mining, 30-1, 48, 172-90, 216, 217. 

— regulations, 31, 186 

Miramar, 309. 

Missidia, river, 304. 

Myara, 128, 282, 290. 

Mogador, 3, 77> 79-81, 176, Sins 
agriculture, 144, 169; commerce and 
industry, 75, 76, 81, 144,154,155, 224; 

court of law, 18; description, 79-80, 
81; electricity, 81, 212, 220; fishing, 
81,198; history, 64,77, 80-1; Jews, 36, 
79; municipality, 18; plan, 80; port, 
m4. OL, 224; FOACS, 52, 81,84, 86, 257, 
258,264, 265,272,283 ;shipping,75,81. 

— Island, 80, 81. 

—, ‘Rade’ de, 81. 

Moghreb, 44, 56. 

Mohammed, 2, 4, 68. 

Moha ou Hammou, Kaid, 48. 

Mokhaznis, 2, 45. 

Mokus (sing. Meks), 1, 5. 

Molasses, 192. 

Molybdenum, 174, 183, 213, 216, 217. 

Monod, 277. 

Monopolies, revenue from, 240. 

Montbéliard, cattle, 150. 

Monte Afra, 189. 

— Arruit, 310. 

— Axara, 189. 
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Monte Uixan, 188. 
Moroccan Stud-Book, 150. 
Moslem population, 34-5, 39. 


’ Moss Line, go. 


Motor vehicles, 110, 226, 227, 249, 255. 

Moualine el Oued, 300. 

— el Rahba, 217. 

Mouggar, 221. 

Moulay Abd Allah, 60. 

— Abdallah, 53. 

— Abd er Rahman, 51, 65, 70, 86. 

— Ali Sherif, 51. 

— Bou Azzer, tribe, 157. 

— bou Selham, 102, 198, 290. 

— el Hassan, Sultan, 5, 6, 44, 48, 50, 51, 
60, 64, 65, 68, 69, 89, 116, 242. 

Eas Hafid, 44, 59, 53, 241. 

— Idriss, 56. 

—-— the Younger, 43, 56, 60, 62. 

— —, town, 56-7, 280. 

rae Ismail, Sultan, 49, 44, 47, 48, 51, 53; 
55, 57, 62, 65, 95, 97, 100, 105, 106, 
107, 100, Tt. 

— Mohammed, Sultan, 86. 

— Rachid, Sultan, 44, 65, 70. 

tra: Sliman, Sultan, 41,44, 51,53, 63, 79, 
89, 97, 109. 

— Taieb, tunnel, 303. 

Moulouya, river, 41, 42, 46, 56, 63, 119, 
420, ti4’7, 182,212; 215, 254, 253, 208; 
276, 278, 285, 303; bridges, 269, 278, 
286, 303 dams; 127, 159, 215. 

Mousseur, 221. 

Movement of labour, seasonal, 157-8, 
201-2. 

Mrirt, 283. 

Mrizig, 301. 

M?’Saada, 290, 307. 

Msoun, 278, 303. 

—, river, 303. 

Mules, 150, 151, 161, 162, 163, 169, 259, 
260. 

Municipalities, 15, 18. 

Murcia, 148. 

Mutton, 147, 148, 250. 


Nachef, river, 278, 287. 

WNadirs; 2,3, 4,5, 11,25, 27: 

Nador, 22, 23, 103, 119, 190, 270, 290, 

290, 309; 310, 314, 315, 319. 

Nasba,'2,-5),. 24. 

Naibs, 2, 9. 

Naima, 278, 303. 

Narguecho6n, djebel, 180. 

National Telephone Company, Spanish, 
2134 gio: 

Native Affairs, Directorate of, 10, 240. 

— industries, 29, 42, 43, 45, 55, 60, 64, 
73, 96, 97, 98, 154, 155, 196-8, 203, 
205. 

— markets, see under Souks. 

Navarette, see under Setolazarar. 
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Nefifikh, river, 139, 266, 296. 

Negro, Cape, 309. 

Negron, 309. 

—-, river, 269, 309. 

Nekor, river, 262, 269. 

Nemours, 52, 74, 102, 180, 251, 321. 

Netherlands, 177, 187, 189, 207, 226, 
227, 230, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 248, 
ZAQ, 2535 252. 

— East Indies, 248. 

— West Indies, 208, 219, 248, 249. 

INfis, fiver, 52)'1260, 120, 212; 253, 272; 
283: 

Nickel, 183, 186, 216. 

— coins, 242. 

Niger, river, 294. 

Nivernais, cattle, 149. 

Nja, river, 277. 

Northern Rhodesia, 182. 

Norway, 143, 183. 

Nouaseur, 295. 

Noun, river, 33, 221. 

Ntifa, plateaux, 143. 

Nzala, river, 285. 

— bou Kricha, 184. 

Nzalet el Adem, 274. 


Oak, cork, 151, 152-3, 154, 155, 164, 
170. 

—, evergreen, 151, 154-5, 170, 

—, ‘Portuguese’, 155. 

—, zeen, 155. 

‘Oats, 121, 136, 165, 166, 250. 

Office Chérifien de Contréle et d’Ex- 
portation, 13, 14, 139, 197, 230. 

— Chérifien des Phosphates, 13, Pay; 31; 
83.170, 30n- 

— du Blé, 101. 

— du Bureau Minier, 13, 14, 31. 

— du Tourisme Marocain, 199. 

— National des Pétroles, 31. 

Oil, 97, 188, 214, 218, 219, 227; exports, 
216; imports, 90, 93, IOI, 110, 111, 
214, 219, 227; storage at ports, 91, 93, 
99, 102, 114, 118, 214, ars. 

Oil-seed refining, Ig2. 

Okba ben Nafi, 107. 

Olive-oil, 60, 81, 140, 154, 192, 204, 218, 
250, 252. 

Olives, 41, 42, 49, 51, 52, 57, 61, 64, 131, 
139-41, 143, 154, 161, 162. 

Omnium Minier Marocain, company, 
217. 

— Nord-Africain, company, 217. 

‘Open Door’ policy, 6, 223, 240. 

Oran, 6, 74, 103, 147, 254, 293, 314, 316, 
320. 

Oranges, 49, 51, 52, 64, 139, 143, 144, 
161, 162. 

Orchards, see under Fruit. 


Orf, 3,9. 
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Orgaz, General, 19. 

Ouaouizert, 128. 

Ouaoumana, river, 283. 

Ouarzazat, 52, 181, 182, 200, 258, 284% 
288, 317, 34S. 

Ouarzemine, 178. 

Ouchdene, djebel, 182. 

Oudjda, 6, 4%, 57-9, 74, 102, 157, 178, 
179, 182, 208, 225; courts of law, 18; 
description, 57; electricity, 42, 53, 59, 
103, 211-12, 220; history, 57; ine 
dustries, 135, 191; livestock, 169; 
municipality, 18; oranges, 143; plan, 
58; population, 38, 57; railways, 46, 
59, 63, 179, 180, 291, 293, 301, 303, 
304, 305; roads, 41, 42, 45, 52, 59, 63, 
67, 119, 258, 260, 268, 260, 276, 277 
278, 287, 290; schools, 29, 57; wire- 
less, 318. 

—, Pasha of, 57. 

Oued, French transliteration of Arabic 
for ‘river’, see under name of river. 

— Akrech, 212, 298. 

— Amelil, 302. 

— el Haimer, 304. 

— Fouarat, 307. 

—- Gaino, 283. 

— Kroumane, 307. 

— Nja, 277. 

— Noun, 318. 

— Rdat, 283. 

ect Zem, 47,49, 59, 89, OI, 99, 146, 157, 
174, 175, 176, 177, 202, 217, 274, 2755 
291, 300, 301. 


Ouergha, river, 33, 127, 128, 151, 158% 


215, 280, 281, 282. 

Ouezzane, 18, 45, 60-1, 70, 197, 257% 
258, 266, 279, 281, 282, 290, 318. 

—, Sherif of, 60. 

Ougrée-Marihaye, company, 178. 

Ouidani, 300. 

Ouislam, river, 277, 302, 308. 

Oulad Embarek, 283, 290. 

— Said, 289. 

Ouled Abdoun, plateau, 175. 

— Ali, 182. 

— ber Rehil, 284. 

— Lahsen, 182. 

Oulghas, river, 131. 

Oulguez, river, 302. 

Oulili, 56. 

Oulja, 184. 

Oulmes, 184, 191, 217, 289. 

— Forest, 152. 

—--, Massit, cos.) u 

Oum er Rbia, river, 33, 47, 48, 84, 87, 
127, 148, 178, 274, 275, 282, 295; 
bridges, 47, 48, 256, 265, 274, 275, 
276, 283, 295; fishing, 198, 199; 
hydro-electricity, 128, 212-13, 214} 
irrigation, 127, 128, 213. 

Ounara, 272. 
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Ounila, 184. 

Ourika, river, 129. 

Ourzigha, 307. 

Outat, river, 56, 214. 

Outita, djebel, 61, 280. 

Ouzien, river, 287. 

Overland trade, 6, 74, 103, 147, 156, 180, 
20S, 225, 241, 251: 


Pack animals, 150-1. 

Packing materials, 196. 

Palm, date, 49, 131, 140, 144. 

— dwarf, 152, 155, 193, 204. 

— Zenaya, 131. 

‘Palmito’, 204. 

Palomette, 198. 

Panther, gunboat, 77. 

Paper, 155, 196. 

Paris, 240, 242, 245, 315, 316, 320, 324. 

Partridge, 151. 

Pasha, river, 82. 

— of Marrakech, 51. 

— of Oudjda, 57. 

ae 3, 5,9, II, 15, 20, 29, 51, 57, 64, 
106. 


Passes: 
Abiknanes, 287. 
Ait Imguer, 284. 
Col de Djerada, 287. 
— de Lalla Mina, 287. 
— de Mali, 280. 
— de Redjem Zaza, 277, 303. 
— de Remel, 281. 
— de Souiguer, 287. 
— de Touahar, 277, 278. 
— de Zegotta, 57, 279, 280. 
— du Zad, 262, 285, 286. 
Guerbous, 269. 
Tiouli, 304. 
Tizi-n-Lepsis, 284. 

- —-n-Talremt, 285, 286. 
— -n-Taratine, 288. 
— -n-Test, 52, 64, 258, 262, 283, 284, 

22%. 

— -n-Tichka, 52, 258, 262, 284. 
Zalar, 282. : 

Paving stones, 218. 

Peaches, 139, 144. 

Pears, 162; see also under Wild pears. 

Peas, 136, 139, 160, 161, 167, 168. 

Pefion de Alhucemas (Alhucemas Is- 
lands), 115, 314, 321. 

— de Velez de la Gomera, xil, 115, 314, 
320), 427: 

Permis de Recherche, 31. 

Perrégaux, 180. 

Peseta, 232, 244,245, 247. 

Petitjean, 33, 34, 45, 55, 61, 102, 125, 
143, 174, 185, 208, 213, 279, 280, 281, 
291, 293, 296, 299, 305, 307. 

Petrol, 83, 248, 252. 
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Petroleum, 31, 9I, 93, 100, 102, 174, 
178, 185-6, 207, 208, 214, 219, 225, 
233, 249. 

Petrol pumps and supplies, 257, 264, 
265, 266, 268, 269, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
277, 278, 279, 282, 283, 284, 286, 287, 
288, 289. 

Peyrouton, M., 12. 

Phoenicians, 70, 80, 87, 106, 107,111, 
116. 

Phosphates, 48, 59, 89, 124, 172, 174-7, 
179, 202, 207, 209, 274, 299, 300, 322; 
administration, 13, 31; export, 75, 83, 
S4, 90;/08, 101,143,075, -170, 179, 
216, 227, 231; 232; 251; mining, 48, 
174-7, 207, 200, 216, 217. 

Pierre de savon de Maroc, 186. 

Pigeons, 151. 

Pigs, 190, 161, 162; 163; 160, 250. 

Pimentoes, 168. 

Pine, 151, 155, 164. 


wae. Aleppo, BSS. 

Pitacy, 3, 4, 5, 80,.87, 93, 95;/97, 100, 
105,118. 

Pisa, 113; 


Pistes, see under Tracks. 

Plover, 151. 

Plums, 144, 162. 

Pointe de la Tour, 83. 

— el Hank lighthouse, 313, 316. 

— Founti, 79. 

Poliet et Chausson Maroc, 195. 

Pomegranates, 52, 139, 140, 144, 162, 
197. 

Population, 32-9; density, 32-4, 157; 
distribution, 32-4, 39; European, 
36-9; Jewish, 35-6, 39; Moslem, 34- 
5, 39; see also under names of towns. 

Pork, 150. 

Port dues, 242. 

— Etienne, 315, 316, 320. 

— Lyautey, 28, 98, 100-2, 103, 105, 124, 
132, 137, 153, 185, 193, 203; coal 
stocks, 208; commerce and industry, 
76, 101-2, 185, 193, 195, 223; court 
of law, 18; description, 100-1, 102; 
electricity, 102, 213, 220; fishing, 102; 
livestock, 169; municipality, 18; plan, 
101; port, 74, 102, 223; railways, 
99, 100, 102, 267, 291, 296, 298; roads, 
45, 99, 100, 102, 257, 260, 266, 267, 
279, 280, 290; shipping, 75, 101; silos, 
102, 191; wireless, 318. 

— Say, 52, 102. 

Portugal, 83, 87, 180, 196, 233, 249. 

Portuguese, 38, 69, 70, 77, 83, 84, 86, 87, 
89, 93, 97, 100, 105, 106, 107, 109, 
P13, 172,190; 201/202. 

‘Portuguese’ bridges, 47, 255-6, 275. 

— oak, 155. 

Postal services (Spanish Morocco and 
Tangier), 24, 315. 
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Poste, Télégraphe, et Téléphone 
(P.T.T.) company, 312, 313, 315; 316, 
317, 318, 320. 

Post Office (French Morocco), 240, 241. 

Potatoes, 138, 139, 168, 225, 227, 229, 

231, 248, 250. 

Pottery, 45, 50, 55, 64, 70, 197, 205. 

Poultry, 136, 151, 163-4, 239, 252. 

Pre-Rif zone, 185. 

Presa del Lao, 215. 

Presidios, xii, 7, 22, 38, 39, 103, 113, 
115, 118, 119, 214, 232, 234, 242. 

Priou, Fort, 62 

Profits, tax on, 240, 246. 

Public Works Departments, 30, 77, 240, 
242, 243, 244, 246, 254, 259. 

Fund, 225. 

— — Tax, 224, 246. 

Puente del Cristo, 269. 

Puerto Capaz, 186, 314, 321. 

Pumpkins, 168. 

Punta Nador lighthouse, 314. 

— Negra, 105. 


Quail, rsr. 

Quarries, 186, 190, 195, 205, 212, 218, 
298. 

Quelaya, tribe, 205. 

Quilates, cape, 189. 


Rabat, 8, 10, 28, 94-9, 102, 124, 153, 
155,178, 184, 322, 324; coal stocks, 99, 
208; commerce, 75, 76, 96, 98, 154, 
224; courts of law, 18, 94; descrip- 
tion, 95-7, 98-9; electricity, 99, 211, 
212, 220; fishing, 99, 198; fruit, 143, 
144; history, 94-5; industries, 96, 
135, 153, 154, 193, 197; Jews, 36, 94; 
livestock, 169; market gardening, 
124; municipality, 18; oil storage, 99; 
plan, 95; population, 35, 38, 94; port, 
74,75, 77, 98-9, 223; quarries, 186; 
railways, 30, 46, 61, 91, 93, 99, 102, 
291, 296, 297, 298; roads, 45, 47, 55, 
61, 91, 93, 99, 102, 106, 254, 257, 
258, 264, 265, 266, 274, 275, 276, 282, 
289; schools, 29, 94; shipping, 75, 98; 
telegraphs and telephones, 312, 313; 
wireless, 312, 318. 

‘Rade de Mogador’, 81. 

Radiers, 256. 

Railways, 13, 14, 27, 30, 176, 180, 223, 
253, 257, 291-310, 315; bridges with 
roads, 257, 266, 267, 274, 278, 281, 
287, 294, 295, 296, 299, 300, 301, 302, 
303, 306, 307; electric sub-stations, 
291, 294, 295, 299, 300, 301, 308; 
electrification, 209, 291-2, 294, 296, 
299, 300, 305; fuel, 179, 293; gauges, 
291, 301, 309; level crossings, 294,295, 
300, 301, 304, 305, 308, 309, 310; 
locomotive depots, 293, 294, 295, 303, 
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305, 306, 308; locomotives, 292-3; 
permanent way, 292, 299, 301, 309; 
repair shops, 293, 295, 307, 310% 
rolling stock, 292, 293, 309; signalling, 
202): sleepers, 155, 292, 301, 309. 

Raisins, 143. 

Raisuli, 7. 

Rambouillet, sheep, 146. 

Ras el Ain, 300, 301. 

— el Ma, 70, 308. 

Rayon, 249. 

R’Bat, 83. 

Rdat, river, 52. 

Rdom, river, 56, 60, 128, 280, 281, 299, 
305, 307. 

Real, 242. 

Recifa, gorge, 287. 

Redjem Zaza, Col de, 277, 303. 

Refrigeration, 146, 147, 192, 203, 218. 

Regenerative raking, 300. 

Rehamna, district, 182. 

—, tribe, 33, 50. 

Remel, Col de, 281. 

Repair shops, railway, 293, 295, 307, 310. 

Reraia, river, 129. 

Rerhila, river, 304. 

Resident-General, French, 7, 9, 10, 12, 
14, 18, 51, 94, 126, 199, 240. 

Restinga, 309. 

Retama, 164. 

Revenue: 

French Morocco, 240-1. 
Spanish Morocco, 242-4. 
Tangier, 245-7. 

Reyene, 290. 

Rgaia, 290. 

Rhars, 144. 

Rhettaras, 129. 

Rice, 225, 248. 

Rich, 256, 285, 286, 318. 

Rif, mountains, 3, 30, 33, 106, 122, 140, 
144,147,157, 164, 187, 189, 215, 236, 
254, 258, 261, 262, 268, 268, 322: 

—, province, 22, 27, 158, 159, 161, 162, 
TOA, TT. 

— war, 67, 259, 268; see also under Abd 
el Krim. 

Riffien, 269, 309. 

Rincon de Medik, 309, 314. 

Rio Martin, 104, 114-15, 206, 235, 260, 
270, 314; 315; 820.428: 

Rmel, 122. 

Roads, 13, 14, 27, 28, 30, 223, 246; 
253-90, 315; bridges with railways, 
257, 266, 267, 274, 278, 281, 207m 
294, 295, 296, 299, 300, 301, 302, 303, 
306, 307; capacity, 256-7, 260, 2635 
classification, 254, 259; construc- 
tion, 180, 254-5, 259-60; level cross- 
INES, 294, 295, 300, 301, 304, 305, 308, 
309, 310; main roads, 254, 255, .2573 
258, 262, 264-89; maintenance, 255; 
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seasonal variations, 261-2; secondary 
roads, 254, 255, 257, 262, 289-90; 
signs, 257; width, 255, 259-60, 263. 

Roches Noires, 52, 63, 90, 91, 177, 192, 
ZOOS, 2ib, 24, 220, 206; 29%, 313. 

Rolling-stock, railway, 292, 293, 309. 

momans, 56,70, 71, 94, 104, 107, ITI, 
£16, TEO, 372: 

Rome, 320. 

Rotation of crops, 120-1. 

Roubaix-Tourcoing, wools, 147, 148. 

Rouen, 185. 

-Roumania, 185, 208, 219, 248, 249, 252. 

Route Impériale, 271, 288. 

Routes en Terre, 254. 

Routes Principales, 254, 255, 262. 

— Secondaires, 254, 255, 262, 263. 

Rusadir, 116. 

Russians, 38. 

Rye; 136, 165, 160. 


Saadians, 44, 50, 51, 53, 57, 64, 60, 77, 
86, 94. 

Safi, 82-4, 93, 101, 128, 174, 175, 183, 
184; agriculture, 137, 144, 148, 169; 
coal stocks, 208; commerce and in- 
dustry, 76, 83, 84, 101, 176, 191, 193, 
1975 219, 224; court.of law, 18, 82; 
description, 82-3, 84; electricity, 84, 

“241, 212, 220° fishing, 83, 93;.. T9O8: 
history, ‘83; municipality, 18; phos- 
phates, $3, 84, 108,174, 175, 276; 
plan, 82; port, 74, 83, 84, 176, 224; 
railway, 84, 176, 291, 294, 299, 300; 
roads, 52, 84, 254, 257, 265, 272, 289; 
shipping, 75, 83. 

Safsafat, 303. 

Sagho, djebel, 288. 

Saguias, 129. 

Sahara, 42, 45, 50, 59, 63, 68, 116, 131, 

- 144,157, 221, 294. 

Saharan Atlas, 143, 154, 183. 

Sahel, 122. 

Sahel of Sfax, 140. 

Saidia, 41, 52, 59, 74, 77, 102-3, 212, 
270, 290: 

St. Jean de Fedala, 266. 

— Louis, 315, 316, 320. 

Sais, 287. 

Sais, plain, 132, 276. 

Sala Colonia, 97. 

Salé, 94-9; commerce and industry, 98, 
153, 154, 196, 197; description, 94, 
97-8; electricity, 99, 212, 220; history, 
97; municipality, 18; plan, 95; port, 
98-9; railways, 99, 298; roads, 99, 
266; telephones, 313. 

Salt, 48, 93, 184-5, 189-90, 216, 217. 

Sammar, 290. 

Sandarac, 154, 170. 

Sand-grouse, 151. 
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San Domingo, 192. 

— Juan de las Minas, 188, 291, 309, 
210: 

Sardines, 93; 106, 113, 193, 198, 204, 
205. 

SOFSAr, 33'7. 

Schools, 29. 

Scrap metal, 196, 237, 238. 

Sebaa Aioun, 193, 308. 

pebou, Liver, 3, 43, 00, 74, 75) 77, 100, 
22.023, LAS, 212,277,275; 200, 200; 
302, 303, 305, 307; agriculture of 
basin, 133, 134, 137, 140, 147; bridges, 
FOL, 267, 277, 275, 200, 291,282,302, 
307; Compagnie du, 132; drainage, 
127, 128, 132: fishing, 198, 190; 
floods, 127, 261, 266, 281; irrigation, 
£27, 120, 132; navieability, 311. 

Sebt Gzoula, 265, 289. 

Secondary roads, 254, 255, 257, 262, 
289-290. 

Secretary-General, French, 12, 14, 31, 
240. 

—, Spanish, 19. 

Sefrou, 18, 36, 45, 61-2, 144, 220, 286, 
287. 

Segangane, 290, 310, 315. 

Seguer, 290. 

Sehoul Forest, 152. 

Sejra, river, 280. 

Semolina, 135, 232. 

Senegal, 294. 

Septem Fratres, 111. 

Serrou, river, 283. 

Service de la Santé et de l’Hygiéne 
Publique, 28. 

— des Foréts, 13, 152. 

— des Mines, 13, 31, 174. 

Services, 13, 14. 

Setolazarar, 188, 189. 

Settat, 18, 62-3, 125, 221, 274, 289, 295. 

—, plateau, 33. 

Stax, oahel of, 141. 

Shad, 198. 

Sheep, 48, 118, 146-8, 149, 161, 162, 
167,) 100), 220; 250, 

Sheepskins, 147. 

Shell Company, 215. 

Sherif of Ouezzane, 60. 

Shipping: 
French Morocco, 75, 83, 90, 98, 101, 

198, 199, 231, 232, 311. 

Spanish Morocco, 104, 114, 234-5. 
Tangier, 238, 239. 

phraa,.2, 9, 11, 20, 27. 

Shurfa (sing. Sherif), 2, 4, 55, 60, 69. 

Sidi Abdallah, 277, 278, 295. 

— Ahmed en Naji, 73. 

— Aissa, 256, 257, 275, 2706. 

— Ali ben Rachid, 69. 

— — Bou Ghaleb, 7o. 

— Allal T'azi, 266, 290. 
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Sidi Amara, 271. 

— Bel Abbas, 50, 51, 73. 

— Belyut, 89. 

— Ben Nour, 221, 289. 

—— ben Sliman el Djazouli, 51. 

—— Bettache, 290. 

— Bou Beker, tunnel, 302. 

— — Hadja, djebel, 69. 

— — Knadel, 77, 212, 298. 

— — Msimer, 96. 

— — Othmane, 182, 294. 

— Brahim, 289. 

——el Aidi, 52, 50, 211, 212; 213, 291, 
294, 295, 300, 30F. 

— Embarek, 307. 

— es Saidi, 73. 

— Hadjadj, 289, 301. 

— Harazem, 302. 

— —, river, 278. 

— Kasem, 300. 

— Kassem, 61. 

— Maarouf, 295. 

—— Mohammed, Sultan, 8, 240. 

——— ben Abdallah, Sultan, 44, 53, 71, 
80, 83, 89, 93, 95, 97. 

—— — Ben Aissa, 55. 

——-— ben Ameur, 217. 

——-—, Neh Chereut, 42. 

— Moktar, 272. 

— ou Sidi, 64. 

-—— Said Maachou, 52, 86, 128, 211, 212- 
£3,220, 206, 201; 

= Slimane, ro2z, 128, 143, 213,270, 
280, 290, 299. 

—- Smaine, 265, 273. 

— Taibi, 298. 

— Yahia, 57, 279, 290, 299. 

——iZlaa, 205, 

wilica, 1977, 178. 

Silos, 91, 102, 191. 

Silver, 184, 216; price, 242. 

— coins, 242, 245, 247. 

Sim, cape, 79. 

Sirocco, 134, 143. 

Siroua, djebel, 181, 288. 

Skins, 81, 86, 90, 97, 110, 149, 205, 236, 
237, 250: 

Skoura, 289. 

Sleepers, railway, 155, 292, 301, 309. 

Smaira, 273. 

Smento, river, 279, 208. 

Smid el Ma, spring, 71. 

Smir, river, 269, 300. 

Snipe, 151. | 

Snow, 261, 262, 269, 283, 284, 285, 286, 
287, 288 

Snow-ploughs, 262. 

Snuff, 60, 194. 

Soap, 60, 118, 154, 186, 192, 203-4, 218, 
234, 235, 236, 249. 

Sociedad Anonima Minera Cabarga- 
San Miguel, 188. 
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Sociedad Anonima Minera Setolazarar, 
188, 189. ‘ 
Société Anonyme de Gérance et d’Arme- 

ment (S.A.G.A.), go. 

— -— des Ports Marocains de Mehdia- 
Kenitra et de Rabat-Salé, 98, 102. 
— Chérifienne d’Energie Electrique 
(S.C.E.E.), 28, 41, 46, 47, 48, 53, 56, 

59, 61, 63, 64, 65, 86, 208. 

—-des Charbonnages de Djerada, 
2i7- 

= = des Pétroles227,. 

— — d’Etudes Miniéres, 217. 

— d’Electricité de Marrakech, 52. 

—— de Sefrou, 62. 

— de Prospection et d’Etudes Miniéres 
au Maroc, 217. 

— des Brasseries du Maroc, 191. 

— des Mines d’Antimoine d’OQued Zem, 
217. 

— — — d’Aouli, 217. 

— — — de Bou Arfa, 217. 

— — — de Mendjel Lakhal, 217. 

— — — de Zelliya, 217. 

— — — d’Imaghéne, 217. 

— des Moulins du Moghreb, ror. 

— du Port de Tanger, 110, 245-6. 

— Internationale de Régie Co-intéressée 
des 'Tabacs au Maroc, see under 'To- 
bacco Monopoly. 

— Le Molybdéne, 217. 

—— Marocaine de Distribution d’Eau, de 
Gaz, et d’Electricité, 28, 56, 208. , 

—- — du Djebel Chiker, 217. 

— — Mines et Produits, 217. 

— Miniére de Bou Azzeret Graara, 217. 

— — de Goundafa, 217. 

—-— du Haut Gui; 277. 

— — Frangaise au Maroc, 217. 

— Mohring et Denis, 67. 

Soils, 122-3. 

Sorgho, 121, 136, 160, 165, 166, 171. 

Souiguer, Col de, 287. 

Souk el Arba du Gharb, 152, 185, 221, 
258, 266, 281, 290, 307. 

— el Djema, 278. 

— el Djema el Haoufa, 307. 

— el Djema es Sahim, 221, 265. 

Souks, 2, 24, 34, 42, 47, 48, 50, 60, 68, 
69,70, 148, 196, 228, 232. 

Sourla, 128. 

Sous, province and region, 64, 68, 150, 
221% 

—— river, 33, 52, 157, 178, 202, 271, 284m 
agriculture of basin, 138, 139, 143, 
144, 150, 154; bridges, 271, 272; ford, 
288; irrigation, 131. 

Soussi, tribe, 157. 

South Africa, xii, 142, 177, 229, 232. 

— America, 90, 315, 316, 320. 

Soya beans, 140, 192, 204, 235. 

Spaghetti, 218. 
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Spain, xii, 7, 9) 21, 22, 43, 69, 70, 71, 
94, 103, 105, 107, 113, 116, 119, 146, 
154, 160, 172, 187, 202, 233, 245, 

246; ‘cassation’, 23; seizure of Tangier 
(1940), 7, 103, 109, 245, 247; ships, 
231, 238; subsidies to Spanish 
Morocco, 242, 243, 244; subsidies to 
Tangier, 245, 247; trade with French 
Morocco, 141, 177; 180, 225,230; 
trade with Spanish Morocco, 189, 
190; 205, 233, 234, 252;.trade with 
Tangier, 236, 237; wireless, 312; see 

- also under Presidios. 

—, Bank of (Banco de Espafia), 245. 

Spanish Civil War, 110, 139, 177, 199, 
203, 206, 207, 225, 230, 232, 234, 235, 
236, 237, 244, 245, 247. 

— colonists, 38, 39, 69, 125, 156, 165, 
ZOl, 202, 205: 

— High Commissioner, 9, 10, 
73, 113. 

_Spartel, Cape, 259, 316. 

Spruce, 164. 

Sraghna, district, 33. 

Sriou, river, 275. 

Stamp taxes, 242. 

State Bank of Morocco (Banque d’Etat 
du Maroc), 239, 241, 242, 244, 247. 

— Solicitor, Spanish, 22. 

aie of Tangier (1923), 245, 247. 

Steeg, M., 31. 

Stock-breeding, 13, 14, 59, 145-6, 148- 
51, 163; see also under Livestock. 

Stockholm, 314. 

Straits of Gibraltar, 111, 205. 

Submarine cables, 313, 314-15, 320-1. 

Sudan, 60, 64, 221. 

Sugar, 79, 81, 83, 86, 90, 110, 137, 192, 
218, 221, 225, 232, 234, 235, 236, 246, 
ZAS; 250, 252. 

Sugar-beet, 137-8, 192. 

Sugar-cane, 138, 192. 

Sumac, bush, 155, 170. 

Superphosphates, go, 124, 177, 196, 218. 

moweden, 233, 249. 

Swiss colonists, 125, 156. 

Switzerland, 249. 


Tabouda, 278. 

“Tache de T'aza’, 67. 

Tachilla, 178. . 

Taddert, 284. 

Tadjit, 318. 

Tadla, region, 33, 42, 43, 47, 128, 135, 
137, 146, 153, 157, 221. 

Tafilelt, 8, 41, 42, 55, 56, 62, 63, 116, 
131, 144, 157, 169, 180, 182, 221. 

Tagounit, 318. 

Tahanaout, 283, 284. 

Taiba, fraternity, 60. 

Takkasriat, river, 275. 

Talaat-n-Yacoub, 284. 


Ig, 20, 
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Talbordjt, 79. 

Talc, 186, 216. 

Taliouine, 262, 288. 

Tamanar, 33, 264. 

Tamarisk, 197. 

Tamdrost, 300. 

—, river, 300. 

Tamelelt el Djedid, 283, 290. 

Tamrakht river, 264. 

Tamuda, 71. 

Tangier, 3, 60, 103, 104, 106, 107-11, 
¥13;/ 100, 247, 246, 258, 315; coal 
stocks, 111; commerce, 103, 109, 110, 
154, 235-9; description, 107, 109-10; 
electricity, 111, 215; fishing, 110, 205; 
history, 107-9; industries, 164, 203, 
204, 205; Jews, 36, 107, 109; loco- 
motive depot, 293, 305; oil storage, 
110, I11, 215; plan, 108; population, 
35, 36, 38, 107; port, IIO-II, 245, 
246, 247; railway, see under 'Tangier— 
Fes Railway; roads, 30, 45, 55, 61, 73, 
O1, 102, 106, 107, FI1, 253, 257, 259, 
259, 260, 264, 267, 315; schools, 29; 
shipping, 110, 199, 236, 238, 239; 
Société du Port de Tanger, 245-6; 
State Bank of Morocco, 241, 247; 
submarine cables, 314, 321; telegraph 
office, 314; telephone exchange, 314; 
tourists, 199, 205, 206, 207. 

— bay, 107. 

—-Fes Railway (C.T.F.), 30, 46, 55, 
61, 71, 100, 107, TEI, 203, .245,-201, 
292, 293, 296, 305-8. 

— point, 107. 

—, Statute of, 245, 247. 

— Zone (International Zone), 6, 7,8, 11, 
Z2, 100, 202, 203, 205, 200, 261, 324; 
agriculture, 158, 159, 160, 163; Budget 
Reserve Fund, 245, 247; coinage, 247; 
commerce, 235-9; exports, 205, 235, 
236-9; finance, 245-7; forestry, 164; 
Hmports, 102; 235, (236; Jews, 36; 
mendoub, 8, 245, 247; minerals, 186, 
187, 190; population, 35, 36, 38, 39; 
power, 214-15; quarries, 190; roads, 
258-60, 268; Spanish seizure (1940), 
7, 103, 109, 245, 247; wages, 165, 246; 
wireless, 313, 315, 316, 320. 

Tannin, 152, 153, 155, 197. 

Tanning, 60, 69, 73, 153, 170, 197. 

Taouima, 310. 

Taounat, 290. 

Taourirt, 63-4, 127, 180, 183, 186, 278, 
303. 

Taouz, 180, 318. 

Tar, 196, 218, 227, 248, 254, 255. 

—, vegetable, 170. 

Tarajal, river, 269, 309. 

Targuist, 260, 314, 315. 

Taroudant, 52, 64-5, 68, 77, 79, 258, 
271, 283, 284, 2 
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T'aroudant, Pasha of, 64. 

Tasdremt, 181. 

Tatta,. 318. 

Taxation, direct, 4, 240, 242, 243, 244. 

—, indirect, 240, 241, 242, 243, 244, 
245, 240. 

Taxe des Prestations, 240.- 

Taxes, 4, 13, 15, 20, 23, 24, 28, 199, 240, 
241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 246, 247. 
Taza, 46, 65-8, 182, 185; description, 
65, 67; electricity, 67, 214, 220; his- 
tory, 65, 67; Jews, 65, 67; livestock, 
169; municipality, 18; plan, 66; rail- 
ways, 46, 67, 277, 278, 291, 301, 303; 
roads, 42, 45, 59, 63, 67, 258, 276, 277, 

, 2978, 290; wireless, 318. 

— gap, 45, 153, 254, 276. | 

—, river, 65. 

—, ‘Tache’ de, 67. 

Tazenakht, 183, 288. 

"Tazzarine, 318. 

Tchemmich, 104. 

Mea, 45, 70, 81,1 O95 0; 221, 225,-232, 
235, 248. 

Tedders, 184. 

Telagh, river, 278. 

Telegraphs, 13, 14, 20, 240, 312, 313-14. 

Telephone boxes, 257, 313, 314. 

— exchanges, automatic, 313, 314. 

‘Telephones, 312-13, 314. 

Tell region, 122: 

Telmest, 265. 

—, river, 265. 

Telouet, 181. 

Temara, 266, 289, 290, 297. 

Tendrara, 290, 304. 

Teneriffe, 233. 

Tensift, fiver, 40, 125,126, 155, “78a, 
213, 294; bridges, 256, 265, 273, 274, 
294; irrigation, 126, 127, 129. 

‘Terraout, river, 283. 

DPertib,.2, 5,0, 10, 23,27, 240, 242,344. 

‘Tessaout, river, 128. 

Tetouan, 8, 10, 11, 20, 69, 71-3, 105, 
114, 115, 158, 186, 315; commerce 
and industry, 73, 104, 164, 202, 203, 
205; courts of law, 23; description, 
7i-3; electricity, 73,1060, 1t2; 515, 
215; headquarters of Djebala, 22; 
history, 71, 105; Jews, 36; plan, 72; 
railway, 39, 73, 114, 291, 3090, 315; 
roads, 30,70, 73, 111, 11a, 1x0) 110, 
258, 260, 267, 268, 269, 270, 290, 315; 
telegraph office, 314; telephone ex- 
change, 314; wireless, 319-20. 

Tharga, district, 211: 

Thuya, tree, 151, 153-4, 170. 

‘Thymiaterion, 100. 

Tidighine, djebel, 164. 

Tidjaniya, sect, 98. 

Tidsi, 178. 

——, river, 264. 


‘Trifa, plain, 127, 155, 223) 212) 270% 


INDEX 


Tiflet, 178, 217, 277, 289. 

—, river, 279, 299. 

Tifnout-Tiranimine, company, 217. 

Tighrematin, 122. 

Tignas, plateau, 287. 

Tigrigra, river, 40. 

‘Tahihi; 290, 307. 

Tiles, 218, 252. 

Timbuktu, 50, 116. 

Time, 324. 

Timechit, river, 287. 

Timhadit, 40, 285, 286, 323. 

"Tin, 163, 210, 217. 

Tindaf, 181. 

Tindouf, 271. 

Tinehrir, 200, 289. 

"Pings, 107, 

Tinjdad, 289. 

Tins, 193, 204. 

‘Lantazart; 137. 

Tiouls, 204. 

—, pass, 304. 

Tiouyine, 181. 

Tirs, 122; 123. 

Tistoutine, 189, 269, 290, 291, 310. 

Titanium, 184. 

‘Tittaouine, 182. 

Tizi-n-Backhoum, 181. 

— -n-Lepsis, pass, 284. 

— -n-Talremt, pass, 285, 286. 

— -n-Taratine, pass, 288. 

— -n-Test, pass, 52, 64, 258, 262, 283, 
284323. 

— -n-Tichka, pass, 52, 258, 262, 284. 

Tiznit, 68,79, 253,279 ano: 

Tizra, bush, 155; 1770: 

Tizroutine, 185. 

Tlemcen, 57, 63, 67. 

Tobacco, 194-5, 204, 246. 

— Monopoly, 24, 195, 204, 241, 243,, 
244, 246. 

Todra, river, 131, 289. 

‘Tomatoes, 139, 168. 

Torres de Alcala, 314, 315, 321. 

Touahar, Col de, 277, 278. 

—, tunnel; 303. 

Touata, 302. 

Toulon, 316. 

Toulouse, 315, 316, 320. 

Tourists, 13, 14, I99-200, 203, 205, 
206-7. 

Town planning, 28, 89. 

Trabsini, 83. 

‘Tracks, 254-5, 258, 259, 260; construc- 
tion, 254-5, 260; maintenance, 255: 

‘Urarit, 36%, 

Tres Forcas, cape, 116, 319. 

Tribal markets, see under Souks. 

Tribes, 35. 

Tribunals of the Peace, 22, 23. 

Tribunaux de Paix, 18. 


INDEX 


Trout, 199. 

Tselfat, djebel, 185, 217. 
Tsoul, tribe, 157. 
Tungsten, 184, 216. 

Tunisia, 135, 140, 142, 144, 149, 174, 
£75571 70, 277s. 237> 249, 2935 310. 
Tunny, 106, 113, 193, 198, 199, 204, 205. 

surks, 59, 415. 
Typhus, 199. 
sl yres; 226, 22'7, 240, 255. 


Uixan, Monte, 188. 

Ukraine, 122. 

Ummayads, 107, 111, 116. 

i .5.5.R., 174, 249. 

United Kingdom, xii, 194; ships, 231, 
222. 235,,. 235, 2305 tourists, 206, 
207; trade with French Morocco, 81, 
139, 143, 153, 156, 177, 178, 193, 194, 
ZIOQ. 225, 220, 237, 220, 230, 231, 248; 
249, 250, 251; trade with Spanish 
Morocco, 187,180,204, 233; 234, 252; 
trade with Tangier, 235, 236, 237, 238, 

- 239; see also under England and Great 
Britain. 

United States of America, 174, 183, 194, 
204; capitulations, 6, 9, 18; tourists, 
199; trade with French Morocco, 137, 
144, 153, 193, 194, 205, 219, 225, 226, 
227,245, 240, 250; 251; trade with 
Spanish Morocco, 233; trade with 
Vangier, 235, 236, 237. 

University of Fes, 44, 45. 

Urban administration: 
French, 15, 18, 28-9. 
Spanish, 22, 28-9. 

— finance, 28. 

Urdighia, wool, 146, 147. 


Valencia, 159. 

Vandals, 107, III. 

Variation, magnetic, 323. 

Varelo, General, 22. 

. Veal, 149. 

Vega d’Alhucemas, district, 159. 

Vegetable fibre, 79, 110, 152, 155, 193-4, 
ZO2, 204,215, 231, 234, 251, 252: 

Vegetables, canning of, 93, 193, 201, 
204, 218, 250. 

Vegetable tar, 170. 

Venetians, 93, 105. 

Venetville, 275. 

Venezuela, 208, 219, 233, 248, 249. 

Venice, 116. 

Versailles, Treaty of, 6. 

Vichy, 316. 

Vikings, 106. 

Villa Sanjurjo, see under Alhucemas. 

Winegar, 192, 218. 

Vineyards, 120, 125, 140, 141, 161, 162. 

Visigoths, 107. 
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Vizir el Bahr, 9. 
Volubilis, 56, 280. 


Wages, 156, 158, 165, 201, 202. 

Walnuts, 131, 139, 140. 

Water supply, 13, 14, 125-31, 159; by 
roads, 264, 272, 273, 274, 283, 284, 
288, 289; in towns, see under names of 
towns. 

Waterways, 311. 

Wax, 77, 81, 97, 234. 

Western Region, province, 21, 22, 159, 
£60, 161, 162, 163, 171: 

Wheat, 13, 14, 60, 93, 121, 132, 134-5, 
137, 158, 159, 160, 165, 166, 171, 191, 
22/5, 227, 220, 240,250, 252. 

—, hard, 134-5, 160, 165, 166, 225, 250, 
262. 

—, soft, 134-5, 160, 165, 166, 225, 229, 
250,252. 

Whisky, 227. 

Wild boars, 151. 

— fowl, 151. 

— pears, 145, 152. 

William II, Kaiser, 10g. 

Wine, 13, 14, 98, 140-3, 224, 232, 250, 
252) 

Winter sports, 40, 200. 

Wireless: 

French Morocco, 312, 315-18. 
Spanish Morocco, 313, 319-20. 
Tangier, 313, 320. 

Wolfram, 184. 

Women, employment of, 193, 200, 202. 

Woodcock, 151. 

Wool and woollens, 25, 45, 60, 68, 69, 
70, 73, 86, 90, 96, 97, 101, 146-8, 218, 
227, 235, 249, 251. 


Xeyera, river, 269, 309. 


Yakub el Mansur, Sultan, 70, 94, 97, 
100. 

Ybarolla Company, 114, 214. 

Yedid Bridge, 267. 

Ykem, river, 266, 297. 

Yugoslavia, 180, 195, 249, 251, 252. 

Yusuf Ben Tashfin, Sultan, 43, 49, 51. 


Za, river, 63, 64, 278. 

Zad, Col du, 262, 285, 286. 

Zaer, region, 3, 33, 122, 149, 152, 154, 
ay he 

Zagora, 318. 

Zaio, 164, 315. 

Zalar, djebel, 282. 

—, pass, 282. 

Zat, river, 283, 285. 

Zayan, region and tribe, 3, 33, 41, 48, 
149, 275. 
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Zebu, cattle, 149. 

Zeen oak, 155. 

Zegdou, 318. 

Zegotta, Col de, 57, 279, 280. 
Dekat. 2, A, 5,0, 20, 23. 
Zelliya, djebel, 182, 217. 
Zelouane, 270, 290, 310, 315. 
—, river, 269, 310. 

Zemlane, river, 302. 


Zemmour, district, 47, 122, 154, 157. 


Zemrane, tribe, 33. 
Zenata, dynasty, 43, 57. 
—, tribe, 139, 211. 


INDEX 


Zenaya palms, 131. 

Zerga, merja, 199. . 

Zerhoun, djebel, 53, 56, 61, 140, 145, 
279. 

Zianids, 57. 

Ziar, 306. 

Zidan, Sultan, 94. 

Zilis, 106. 

Zima, lake, 183, 184, 185, 217. 

Zinc, 181-2, 189, 190, 216, 217, 251. 

Ziri Ibn Atia, 57. 

Ziz, river, 131, 144, 182, 285, 286. 

Zoumi, 290. 
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